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PREFACE. 


The  contributors  to  the  general  stock  of  historical 
knowledge  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

First :  —  Contemporary  authors  who  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  and  events 
they  profess  to  describe. 

Secondly :  —  Authors  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  materials  furnished  by  others,  and  unite  them 
in  a  philosophical  but  faithful  record  of  the  past. 

The  primary  contributors  must  be  sought  for 
among  those  who,  as  eye-witnesses  or  otherwise, 
have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  they  relate,  or  those  who 
collect  and  publish  official  documents.  The  pro- 
moters of  history,  in  the  second  instance,  are  of 
necessity  compilers  ;  but  of  these,  some,  with  more 
or  less  fitness  for  the  task,  assume  the  higher 
functions  of  the  investigator,  moralist,  and  judge. 

As  these  last  have  influence  on  public  opinion, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  time  to  come,  it 
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behoves  them  to  employ  much  caution  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  authorities,  sound  judgment  in 
their  inferences,  and  a  becoming  dignity  of  style 
in  the  delivery  of  their  narrations  and  opinions. 
If  the  labours  of  the  professed  historian  be  thus 
successfully  accomplished,  and  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  stand  the  test  of  time,  they  may  justly 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  literature,  to  which 
the  mere  contributor  of  information,  in  the  first 
instance,  can  seldom  pretend. 

But  the  success  of  the  professed  historian  must 
also  depend  much  on  the  completeness  and  the 
credibility  of  the  evidence  at  his  command;  for, 
however  free  from  prejudice,  and  however  honest  of 
purpose  he  may  be,  if  his  information  be  imperfect, 
he  is  liable  to  become  the  promoter  of  error,  where 
his  aim  was  the  establishment  of  truth. 

Hence  all  persons  who  may  be  in  possession  of 
authentic  information  (not  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fidence), which  they  think  may  contribute  with 
benefit  to  the  general  stock  of  materials  of  which 
history  is  hereafter  to  be  composed,  do  no  more 
than  their  duty  in  offering  it  to  the  public.  All 
that  should  be  required  of  them,  in  so  doing,  is  to 
establish  their  claim  to  credibility,  and  to  deliver 
their  testimony  with  perspicuity  and  truth. 

Under  this  impression   the  Author  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  commentaries  has  been  induced  to  offer  his 
humble  testimony,  founded  upon  personal  know- 
ledge respecting  a  certain  passage  in  history,  which, 
though  most  important,  appears  to  him  not  as  yet 
to  have  been  clearly  understood,  or  sufficiently 
developed. 

Although  a  preliminary  notice,  contained  in  the 
first  book,  respecting  the  war  in  Russia,  has  been 
thought  necessary,  —  and  indeed  as  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  original  memoir  written  at 
the  time,  on  which  these  commentaries  are  founded, 
could  not  well  be  omitted, — the  period  to  which  he 
desires  more  particularly  to  call  attention  is  that 
in  which  the  liberation  of  Germany  was  accom- 
plished in  1813.  Here,  amidst  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated progress  of  events,  is  to  be  found  the  true 
crisis  of  Napoleon's  career,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  fate  of  all  those  nations  over  whom  his  powerful 
influence  held  its  sway:  this,  therefore,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  remaining  five  books. 

The  invasion  of  Russia,  the  occupation  of  Mos- 
cow, the  sudden  revulsion  evinced  by  the  disas- 
trous retreat  and  almost  total  destruction  of  an 
army  of  400,000  men  —  startling  events  which 
followed  in  quick  succession  —  produced  their  full 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  close  of  the 
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year  1812;  that  period  was  prophetically  hailed  as 
u  le  commencement  de  la  fin." 

Again,  the  end  itself,  marked  by  the  fall  of 
Paris,  the  capitulation  of  Napoleon,  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  escape  from  Elba,  and  lastly, 
though  not  least  in  point  of  interest,  especially  to 
English  readers,  the  victory  of  Waterloo  and  final 
pacification  of  Europe,  with  all  the  exciting  inci- 
dents which  belong  to  that  triumphant  period, 
occupies  its  full  share  of  the  pages  of  history. 

But,  outshone  as  it  were  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
two  extremes,  the  middle  period  of  Napoleon's 
decline,  which  occupied  the  year  1813  (dependant 
more  on  matter  of  fact  than  romantic  incident  for 
its  elucidation)  appears  to  have  fallen  comparatively 
into  the  shade. 

When  we  consider  that  by  the  month  of  May, 
1813,  Napoleon  having  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
peared almost  miraculous  re-established  his  supe- 
riority of  armed  force  in  Germany,  and  having 
compelled  the  Allies  to  retire  from  the  fields  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  back  to  the  confines  of  Poland, 
proved,  by  the  evidence  of  those  facts,  that  the 
disasters  of  1812  were  not  decisive,  but  that  the 
chances  of  war  were  once  more  decidedly  in  his 
favour, — we  may  well  consider  it  worth  our  while  to 
trace  the  progress  of  these  events  with  care. 
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In  such  an  investigation  it  will  be  found  that 
the  portion  of  the  intermediate  period  alluded  to, 
during  which  hostilities  of  any  importance  oc- 
curred, dates  only  from  the  2d  of  May,  1813, 
when  the  battle  of  Lutzen  took  place,  to  the  2d 
of  November  of  that  year,  when  Napoleon  was 
compelled  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  abandon  for 
ever  the  vast  influence  he  had  acquired  over  all 
nations  situated  to  the  eastward  of  that  barrier. 
Yet  that,  in  the  time  of  those  six  months,  and 
within  the  space  comprised  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Rhine,  forces  amounting  to  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  men  on  either  side  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  the  arduous  contest ;  and  no 
less  than  ten  general  actions  were  fought,  in  five 
of  which  Napoleon  commanded  in  person,  and  in 
three  was  victorious. 

And,  further,  that  owing  to  strategic  errors, 
apparently  resulting  from  morbid  obstinacy  or 
infatuation  on  the  one  side,  or  from  steady  per- 
severance, wise  councils,  and  artful  diplomacy  on 
the  other  the  great  game  was  ultimately  lost  by 
Napoleon  and  won  by  the  Allies, — not  in  battle  so 
much  as  by  strategic  and  political  combinations, 
to  which  the  battles,  with  their  issues  and  results, 
were  in  general  the  necessary  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 
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So  many  complicated  and  momentous  incidents 
concentred  within  so  limited  a  space  and  period, 
are  no  doubt  liable  to  confusion  ;  and  unless 
viewed  in  their  regular  order,  and  each  invested 
with  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  due  import- 
ance, they  may  engender  false  conclusions  as  to 
their  relative  influence  on  the  general  progress  of 
events. 

It  has  been  the  study  of  the  Author  of  these 
Commentaries  to  follow  steadily  the  main  strategic 
line  of  operations  on  which  the  two  grand  armies, 
as  they  were  called,  stood  opposed  to  each  other ; 
that  which  was  personally  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon [and  that  with  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  constantly  present.  And  he  hopes,  by  making 
their  operations  the  chief  thread  of  his  narrative, 
to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  subject  than  can  be  derived  from  a  promiscuous 
reference  to  simultaneous  events  in  all  parts  of 
Germany. 

In  doing  so  he  has  not  neglected  to  notice  the 
gallant  and  important  co-operation  rendered  by  the 
army  of  the  North  and  the  army  of  Silesia.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  point  out  its  true  influence  on 
the  general  progress  of  events.  Nevertheless,  to 
avoid  complication  it  has  been  his  wish  to  keep  the 
operations  of  these  separate  armies  as  distinct  as 
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the  remoteness  of  their  respective  scenes  of  action 
requires. 

He  hopes  that  the  plans  and  diagrams  annexed, 
particularly  those  which  are  meant  to  show  the 
relative  positions  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
their  strategic  circumstances  at  certain  critical 
periods  may  assist  in  elucidating  the  subject. 

This  humble  but  authentic  contribution  to  the 
general  stock  of  materials  from  which  historical 
knowledge  is  to  be  derived,  is  offered  for  considera- 
tion, with  no  farther  pretension  than  a  claim  to  be 
weighed  in  the  same  balance  with  the  numerous 
other  works  in  various  languages  which  treat 
of  the  same  period,  and  to  be  received  as  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witness  of  much  he  has  recorded, 
and  one  who  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  correct 
information  respecting  the  rest. 
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ERRATA. 
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forming  to  the  established  system  of  his  service,  is 
expected  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  his 
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superior  officer  according  to  circumstances  as  he 
may  find  them  at  the  moment  of  action ;  for  these 
cannot  always  be  anticipated  with  certainty, 

The  author,  therefore,  thinks  it  may  be  useful  to 
endeavour  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  general  view 
of  the  national  characters  in  those  points  which 
influence  the  practice  of  war,  as  well  as  the 
habitual  system  of  tactics  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
services  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  1812  and 
1813  in  Russia  and  Germany  ;  to  enable  the 
military  inquirer,  who  may  be  curious  in  such 
investigation,  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  ab- 
sence of  complicated  details  in  the  text  by  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  peculiarities  of  each  service  in 
question. 

THE   FRENCH. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  France  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIY.  had  attained  a  great  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  details  of  the  art  of  war ;  there  is 
no  doubt,  also,  that  up  to  the  Revolution  in  1794 
that  art  was  carefully  cultivated  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  The  works  of  Guibert  and  others 
will  show  to  what  a  degree  of  theoretical  refine- 
ment it  was  carried. 

In  the  last  century  all  the  warlike  nations  of 
Europe  brought  their  armies  into  the  field  nearly 
on  the  same  system,  which  possibly  first  took  a 
consistent  form  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  that  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great.     This  system  had  the  formation 
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of  general  lines  and  movements  in  line  for  its  chief 
characteristic;  and,  although  the  primary  evolu- 
tions calculated  to  lead  to  that  grand  object  were 
generally  in  open  column,  and  slower  and  more 
formal  than  those  now  adopted  with  the  same  view, 
yet  they  still  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  systems 
of  tactics. 

Marlborough,  the  marshals  of  Louis  XI V.,  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  and  the  cotemporary  generals  of 
the  imperial  forces,  appear  to  have  been  in  their 
day  capable  of  general  line  movements  with  a  de- 
gree of  facility  and  order  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  now  at  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  not  excepting  even  the  British  and  the 
Austrians,  who  have  never  neglected  that  system 
or  entirely  departed  from  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
in  1790,  France  possessed  a  regular  standing  army, 
at  home  and  in  its  colonies,  of  about  200,000  men, 
in  good  condition,  and  in  a  high  state  of  tactical  pro- 
ficiency, according  to  the  system  to  which  we  have 
alluded ;  but  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality 
are  subversive  of  military  discipline,  and  soon 
tended  to  demoralise  the  army.  New  levies  of 
youths,  in  whom  revolutionary  turbulence  had  de- 
stroyed all  moral  restraint,  were  intermingled  in 
the  ranks,  and  the  methodical  theories  previously 
inculcated  and  hitherto  practised  were  no  longer 
available.  Some  new  scheme  became  necessary  to 
enable  superior  numbers  to  prevail  over  the  supe- 
rior discipline  of  other  nations. 
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A  new  system,  then,  was  first  adopted  at  that 
time,  and  although  Napoleon  availed  himself  of 
tactical  proficiency  whenever  he  could  find  it  at 
his  command,  and  was  fully  conscious  of  its  value, 
yet  his  active  career  never  gave  leisure  for  its 
adequate  cultivation  ;  he  was  obliged  therefore  to 
follow  the  system  which  the  French  Eevolution 
had  first  prompted,  and  which  his  great  genius 
improved  and  turned  to  good  account.  It  may  be 
thus  described:  — 

He  trusted  mainly  to  the  influence  of  large 
concentrated  masses  of  troops  placed  in  reserve, 
and  concealed  from  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 
Having  stationed  these  with  judgment  and  deep 
design  as  to  their  ulterior  employment,  it  was  his 
custom  to  commence  operations  "  en  tamer  1' affaire" 
with  numerous  light  troops  along  his  whole  front, 
whilst  artillery  appeared  at  various  points,  duly 
supported  and  guarded,  and  maintained  a  desultory 
cannonade.  The  object  of  this  primary  measure 
was  often  to  deceive  his  opponents  as  to  his  real 
intentions,  and  induce  them  to  engage  and  com- 
promise their  whole  force  along  an  extensive  front. 
When  this  object  was  gained,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  position  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  enemy,  the  decisive  moment  was 
seized  in  which  to  bring  an  overwhelming  force, 
"  en  masse,"  preceded  by  a  swarm  of  light  infantry, 
and  covered  by  a  concentrated  power  of  artillery, 
to  bear  on  some  weak  or  unguarded  point  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  thereby  decide  the  victory, 
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which  large  bodies  of  cavalry  stood  in  readiness  to 
complete.  But  as  to  any  grand  line  movements  of 
the  whole  army  after  the  manner  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  nothing  of  that  sort  ever  occurred,  nor  even, 
if  desirable,  would  it  have  been  practicable  in  the 
existing  state  of  tactical  proficiency  among  his 
soldiery.  No  doubt  occasional  deployments  into 
line  were  had  recourse  to,  for  special  purposes  of 
attack  or  defence,  by  single  battalions  or  brigades, 
or  even  larger  bodies  when  called  for  by  circum- 
stances at  the  moment  of  action ;  but  nothing  like 
an  "  order  of  battle,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  which  meant  a  pre- 
concerted array  of  numerous  battalions  deployed 
and  forming  two  or  more  lines,  was  ever  thought 
of  in  the  new  mode  of  warfare.  Those  who  may 
suppose  that  the  battles  in  Germany  in  1813  had 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  last  century  are 
much  mistaken. 

It  is  not  just  to  disparage  the  old  system,  or 
unreservedly  to  approve  the  new  one ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  innovation  may  be  excused  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  the  French  commanders 
to  act  otherwise.  Two  advantages,  however,  were 
attained,  celerity  of  movement  in  the  field,  and  the 
right  use  of  reserves. 

As  to  celerity,  on  a  march  they  appear  to  have 
been  quite  as  active  in  the  olden  time  as  in  modern 
days ;  but  in  their  formations  and  movements  to 
attack,  they  formerly  observed  a  degree  of  metho- 
dical pomposity  and  slow  dignity  of  motion  which 
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was  not  inconvenient,  for  it  was  customary  on  both 
sides;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  this 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  the  improvements  of  fire- 
arms have  rendered  it  impossible ;  hence,  it  will  no 
longer  suffice  for  the  emergencies  of  war. 

As  to  the  right  use  of  reserves,  the  paramount 
importance  of  this  great  desideratum  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  wars  of  the  present 
century;  and  it  leads  to  a  principle  of  general 
application,  whether  with  regard  to  cavalry  or 
infantry,  or  whether  the  question  be  of  corps  or 
divisions,  or  of  squadrons  or  battalions. 

The  result  of  a  judicious  combination  of  these 
systems,  that  is  to  say,  celerity  of  movement  with- 
out hurry  or  confusion,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
reserves  without  abandoning  line  formation,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
illustrious  chief  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula  was  entrusted, 
whose  great  genius  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
them,  and  render  them  all  subservient  to  his 
purpose;  and  in  every  instance  was  he  justified  by 
victory. 

As  to  the  system  of  Napoleon,  it  may  be  cha- 
racterised as  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  and 
use  of  masses  and  reserves,  and  the  employment  of 
increased  celerity  in  movements  of  attack. 

We  have  shown  how  large  and  concentrated 
bodies  of  troops  came  to  be  employed  as  reserves, 
and  often  made  instrumental  to  the  decision  of  a 
general  action. 
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But  the  same  rule,  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
for  reserves,  was  found  to  apply  to  all  arms  and  to 
the  smallest  detachments.  Even  light  infantry 
duties,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of  irregu- 
larity, were  always  based  on  this  system :  every 
extended  line  of  tirailleurs  was  invariably  sustained 
by  adequate  small  supports  formed  in  rear,  and,  as 
far  as  might  be,  sheltered ;  but  ready  at  hand  to 
reinforce  or  relieve  their  comrades  who  were  actually 
engaged.  But,  besides  this,  a  sufficient  and  con- 
centrated reserve  was  invariably  stationed  not  far 
off,  to  sustain  the  whole  of  these  advanced  com- 
batants. Thus,  when  people  talk  of  a  cloud  of 
light  troops,  although  the  appearance  may  have 
warranted  that  figure  of  speech,  the  duty  was 
nevertheless  conducted  with  method,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles.  The  author  has 
dwelt  on  this  particular  feature  more  in  detail  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  done  had  not  the  same 
system  applied  to  all  the  other  nations  engaged, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  its  application  the 
duty  of  light  infantry  is  perhaps  more  influenced 
by  national  character  than  any  other  tactical  sub- 
ject of  consideration.  In  that  duty  individual 
intelligence  is  the  main  requisite ;  and  the  French 
are,  without  question,  by  nature  the  most  intelli- 
gent light  troops  in  the  world.  The  northern 
Germans,  possibly  from  their  extensive  forests  and 
habits  as  sportsmen,  may  be  the  next  best :  in  the 
Austrian  army  the  duty  is  chiefly  entrusted  to  par- 
ticular  corps  formed  of  the  inhabitants  of  wild 
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mountainous  and  forest  countries,  as  the  Tyrolians, 
Styrians,  and  Croats,  and  they  are  excellent.  The 
Kussians,  like  the  British,  are  better  troops  of 
position  than  any  of  the  other  nations ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  excel  in  all  things,  and  their  steadiness 
in  the  ranks,  which  after  all  is  the  great  object  to 
be  desired,  as  well  as  their  previous  domestic 
habits,  render  them  naturally  less  apt  for  light 
infantry  purposes  than  more  volatile  nations :  yet 
in  both  services  particular  corps,  duly  practised  in 
this  particular  branch,  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  being  made  by  training  equal  to  any 
men  that  could  be  opposed  to  them. 

The  observation  respecting  reserves  applies  with 
equal  force  to  cavalry  in  all  services.  But  the 
impetuous  King  of  Naples,  though  aware  of  its 
importance,  often  neglected  it ;  occasionally  without 
inconvenience,  but  more  frequently  to  his  cost. 

Whether  the  force  engaged  be  10,000  sabres  or 
200,  it  stands  to  reason  that  as  the  first  onslaught 
implies  a  movement  to  the  front,  and  in  most  cases 
in  advance  of  the  general  position,  even  if  it  be 
crowned  with  success,  the  victors  can  seldom  remain 
on  the  ground  where  their  victory  was  gained,  but 
must  come  home  again  to  their  proper  place ;  and  in 
doing  this  they  must  for  a  time  unavoidably  turn 
their  horses'  tails,  or  at  least  their  flanks,  towards 
the  enemy.  If,  then,  the  defeated  enemy  have  had 
the  precaution  to  retain  a  second  line  or  reserve, 
they  will,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue,   and  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
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disgrace  of  their  confederates.  But  if  the  vic- 
torious party  also  have  not  neglected  the  same 
indispensable  precaution,  their  reserve  will  move 
out  to  meet  the  enemy's  pursuers,  and  probably 
gain  a  second  victory. 

As  to  the  French  artillery,  it  is  well  known  that 
Napoleon,  having  been  educated  as  an  artillery 
officer,  always  made  good  use  of  that  arm,  and 
placed  great  reliance  upon  it,  often  concentrating 
contiguous  batteries,  to  the  amount  of  100  guns,  to 
support  a  particular  attack  or  strengthen  a  weak 
point  in  a  defensive  position. 

Their  light  artillery,  which  accompanied  move- 
ments of  cavalry,  was  no  less  efficient,  but  there 
was  a  carelessness  among  them  in  exposing  their 
guns  in  situations  from  whence  they  could  not  be 
extricated,  which  gave  frequent  occasions  to  the 
allies  to  take  them ;  and  in  the  enumeration  of 
trophies,  guns,  in  popular  estimation,  count  for 
more  than  their  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  sacrificed  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

After  all,  however,  in  a  general  action,  when 
opposed  to  troops  who  have  been  in  many  battles, 
the  fire  of  artillery  ceases  to  intimidate,  and  its  real 
effect,  except  in  certain  accidental  circumstances, 
where  crowded  defiles  or  villages  disputed  with 
obstinacy  place  an  unfortunate  mass  of  infantry  at 
their  mercy,  is  in  fact  far  less  destructive  than  that 
of  musquetry  at  point  blank  range,  or  the  bayonet 
duly  brought  to  bear  and  applied  with  energy. 

In  modern  warfare,  therefore,  artillery  and  ca- 
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valry,  powerful  as  they  undoubtedly  are  when  pro- 
perly applied,  can  only  be  considered  as  auxiliary 
arms  :  the  grand  movements  of  the  infantry  forces 
must  decide  the  issue  of  a  general  action. 


THE   RUSSIANS. 

Much  of  what  has  already  been  said  has  an  ap- 
plication common  to  the  military  service  of  all  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  war  which  forms  the  subject 
of  these  Commentaries,  for  all  had  a  tendency  to 
adopt  Napoleon's  system ;  a  few  remarks  therefore 
will  suffice  to  distinguish  certain  peculiarities. 

The  state  of  tactical  proficiency  and  discipline  of 
the  Eussians  was  in  all  respects  superior  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Napoleon's  armies,  even  before 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  Moscow.  They  were 
steady  in  the  ranks  and  capable  of  line  movements 
in  their  campaigns  of  1806,  and  appear  to  have 
adopted  line  formations  at  that  time,  in  opposition 
to  the  French  system  of  masses  and  attacks  in  co- 
lumn, with  good  success  on  many  occasions ;  but 
then,  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  the  celerity  of 
Napoleon's  movements,  in  the  days  when  the  mind 
of  that  extraordinary  man  was  in  its  full  vigour 
and  his  military  genius  transcendent,  the  result  of 
those  campaigns  was  defeat  and  humiliation  to  all 
who  opposed  him.  Hence,  in  1812  and  1813,  the 
Russian  generals  appear  to  have  assimilated  their 
mode  of  warfare  to  that  of  their  successful  opponent, 
as  if  they  attributed  their  want  of  success  to  a 
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defect  in  their  own  system  ;  but  by  adopting  too 
constantly  the  use  of  masses  and  attacks  in  column, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  did  not  some- 
times throw  away  the  advantage  they  possessed  in 
point  of  superior  tactical  proficiency. 

The  Russian  artillery  was  without  doubt  better 
appointed  for  useful  purposes,  and  better  able  to 
pull  through  or  surmount  obstacles  than  any  in 
the  field ;  hence  they  arrived  comparatively  sooner 
in  position  and  could  remain  there  longer  than 
others.  The  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads 
in  Russia  and  Poland  in  spring  and  autumn,  where 
they  had  ample  practice,  will  account  for  their 
facility  in  overcoming  all  minor  difficulties,  and  for 
this  their  horse-power  was  amply  sufficient. 

In  describing  the  Russian  cavalry  with  reference 
to  its  services  in  1813,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  three  classes  :  — 

1st.  The  Reserve  Cavalry,  chiefly  composed  of 
cuirassiers. 

,  2nd.  The  lighter  Regular  Cavalry,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, attached  to  the  several  corps  and  divisions. 

3rd.  The  Cossacks. 

Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  or  efficient  in 
respect  to  horses,  appointments,  and  discipline  than 
the  Russian  Reserve  Cavalry ;  but  partly  from  the 
apparent  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
expose  them  to  hazardous  adventures,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  the  want  of  an  appointed  leader  of 
energy  and  enterprise,  possessing  the  peculiar  talent 
required   to   constitute   a   cavalry  commander   of 
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large  bodies,  few  oportunities  were  found  for  their 
employment. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  more  nume- 
rous class  of  regular  cavalry,  those  attached  to 
the  several  corps  of  infantry,  and  constantly  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  under  able  and  enterprising 
commanders,  their  services  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, whether  at  the  outposts  and  in  small 
bodies,  or  collectively  in  corps  or  divisions,  and 
almost  always  successful  though  opposed  to  supe- 
rior numbers.  On  one  occasion,  which  is  recorded 
in  these  memoirs,  the  author  was  a  witness  to  the 
defeat  of  5000  of  Napoleon's  cavalry,  being  the 
corps  of  General  Latour  Maubourg,  and  led  on  by 
the  King  of  Naples ;  they  were  ultimately  put  to 
the  rout  by  the  three  regiments  of  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Russian  Guard  and  a  few  squadrons  of  Cos- 
sacks, a  force  which  could  not  have  amounted  to 
2000  men.  This  success  is  to  be  attributed  mainly 
to  superior  discipline ;  for,  though  a  great  fault  was 
committed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  it  would  not 
have  been  irretrievable  but  for  the  steadiness  of 
the  Russian  cavalry. 

3rdly.  The  Cossacks.  Under  this  head,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  are  often  included  all  the  mounted 
contingents  furnished  by  those  nomade  districts  of 
the  Russian  empire,  where  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed, like  their  Scythian  ancestors,  to  fight  on  horse- 
back, and  who,  according  to  ancient  law,  in  which 
the  feudal  system  probably  had  its  origin,  are  to  this 
day  bound  to  come  armed,  mounted,  and  accoutred, 
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to  the  standard  of  their  sovereign  when  he  may- 
call  for  their  services.  Being  of  different  nations, 
Asiatic  as  well  as  European,  they  were  therefore  of 
very  various  descriptions ;  but  the  fact  of  a  warrior 
being  able  to  take  the  field  on  his  own  horse,  is  at 
least  a  proof  of  his  being  a  man  of  substance  in  his 
own  nomade  country.  Their  corps  being  national, 
their  men  of  rank  were  their  officers ;  and  though 
some  of  the  most  remote  people  sent  warriors  of 
savage  appearance,  and  lineaments  strange  to  Euro- 
pean eyes,  they  by  no  means  deserved  the  general 
character  for  cruelty  or  indiscipline  that  vulgar 
prejudice,  and  sometimes  designing  policy,  have 
attached  to  them.  They  were  all  formed  into 
national  "  polks,"  a  term  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
Cossacks,  but  is  in  fact  the  Kussian  word  for  a 
regiment.  They  were  subject  to  all  the  stringent 
regulations,  in  respect  to  the  police  branch  of  dis- 
cipline, which  were  required  to  be  observed  and 
strictly  enforced  in  the  Kussian  army.  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  and  those  from  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  were  no  doubt  far  more  civilised, 
and  superior  to  the  others  in  every  respect ;  these 
were  generally  assembled  under  the  command  of 
the  Hettman  Platof,  who  was  frequently  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  of  eight  or  ten  thousand.  "When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  roving  services  of  a 
partizan  corps,  a  duty  in  which  Cossacks  were 
generally  employed,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no 
greater  irregularities  can  be  charged  against  them 
than  would  have  been  committed  by  almost  any 
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disciplined  corps  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
With  respect  to  the  wilder  tribes,  such  as  Tartars, 
Calmucks,  Bashkirs,  &c.,  or  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  aid  of  commissariat  arrangements,  the 
author  will  not  answer  for  discipline  when  detached 
on  that  essential  but  demoralising  service,  more 
than  he  would  for  any  other  troops  so  employed. 
As  to  their  efficiency  in  a  general  action,  or  when 
opposed  to  regular  cavalry,  of  force  at  all  equal  to 
their  own,  their  services  cannot  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  imperfect  training  and  the  smallness  of  their 
horses  on  such  occasions  rendered  them  of  little  use. 
On  outpost  duty  they  saved  much  fatigue  to  the 
regular  cavalry,  but  were  never  entirely  trusted 
with  that  service.  As  to  their  general  utility,  the 
author  once  heard  the  late  Viceroy  Beauharnois 
assert  that  the  Cossacks  did  more  good  than  harm 
to  their  enemies.  This  seeming  paradox  he  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Moscow  their  appearance  gave  warning  of 
something  more  formidable  to  be  expected,  and  the 
terror  they  occasioned  caused  the  columns  to  close 
up,  and  prevented  straggling  or  desertion,  whilst 
those  French  soldiers,  who  left  the  ranks  and  fell 
into  their  hands,  would  have  been  lost  at  any  rate. 
Perhaps  this  was  saying  too  much,  yet  no  doubt 
there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  assertion. 
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THE   PRUSSIAN  AliMY. 


The  circumstances  of  this  army  were  peculiar. 
At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Jena,  Prussia  possessed 
a  fine  army,  but  not  entirely  a  national  one,  for 
men  of  all  German  nations  were  incorporated  in  its 
ranks,  and  although  most  of  them  were  old  soldiers 
they  had  become  veterans  in  times  of  comparative 
peace.  The  system  of  tactics  was  that  of  Frederick 
the  Great ;  but  the  talents  and  energy  of  that  great 
master  of  the  art  were  wanting  to  put  them  in 
motion  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  conditions  of 
modern  war.  On  that  momentous  occasion  a  ve- 
nerable commander-in-chief  had  formed  his  army 
in  the  most  orthodox  manner,  and  in  a  scientifically 
chosen  position ;  but  Napoleon,  with  a  celerity  not 
hitherto  considered  practicable,  brought  the  con- 
centrated masses  of  a  superior  army  to  bear  sud- 
denly in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  Prussian  array.  A 
change  of  front  of  the  whole  of  an  old-fashioned 
order  of  battle  two  miles  in  length,  by  throwing 
back  its  left  the  quarter  circle,  became  the  only 
resource  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian 
highly  disciplined  army.  This,  of  course,  was  too 
slow  a  proceeding  for  the  emergency,  and  defeat 
was  the  consequence,  followed  by  disasters  that  for 
a  long  time  were  irretrievable.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
with  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  armed  force,  struggled 
on,  in  concert  with  his  ally  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
till  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  1812  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
forced  to  become,  no  doubt  most  reluctantly,  the 
ally  offensive  and  defensive  of  Napoleon ;  and  a 
small  contingent  of  his  regular  troops  took  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  under  the  command  of 
General  de  York. 

At  the  period  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  there  re- 
mained but  an  imperfect  military  organisation  of  a 
standing  army  in  Prussia.  The  military  ardour, 
however,  of  the  Prussian  nation,  inherent  from  the 
memory  of  their  glorious  achievements  in  former 
days,  and  stimulated  by  a  just  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  burst  forth  as  soon  as  the  predominant 
pressure  of  Napoleon's  sway  was  removed.  Not 
only  did  they  arm  themselves  for  battle,  but  even 
compelled  their  sovereign  to  overcome  all  his 
scruples  as  to  treaties,  and  to  place  himself  at  their 
head.  This  national  enthusiasm,  however,  only 
leads  to  the  question  of  the  state  of  discipline,  for 
without  discipline,  even  national  enthusiasm  is  of 
very  little  avail  in  regular  warfare  systematically 
conducted,  as  it  now  is,  by  standing  armies. 

The  Prussian  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Guard,  the  Corps  of  De  York,  and  a  few  other 
regiments  of  sufficient  experience,  were  very  de- 
ficient in  regular  discipline.  Although  General 
Blucher,  that  distinguished  commander  of  the  old 
school,  possessed  all  the  talent,  energy,  and  activity 
necessary  to  adapt  his  measures  to  his  means,  and 
was  almost  invariably  successful,  yet  it  is  but  fair 
to  remind  those  who  are  carried  away  by  the  name 
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of  the  general,  without  considering  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  that  in  all  his  great  victories  in  1813, 
one  half  of  his  force  was  composed  of  highly  disci- 
plined and  well-tried  Russians  under  the  command 
of  General  Langeron  and  General  Sacken.  Blucher 
seldom  had  the  better  part  of  the  Prussian  army 
under  his  command,  but  his  spirit  and  enterprise, 
and  his  justly  acquired  popularity,  gave  him  the 
power  of  gradually  training  the  young  and  ardent 
levies,  and  leading  them  onwards  to  success ;  thus 
in  1813  he  formed  troops  which  proved  fit  for 
every  service  during  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year  in  France. 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  was  not  time  for  the 
new  levies  of  the  Prussian  army  to  arrive  at  tactical 
proficiency,  and  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  make  their  mode  of  operation 
assimilate  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Although  in  subse- 
quent times  of  peace  the  Prussian  army  have  shown 
that  they  well  know  the  value  of  the  old  system  of 
line  movements,  when  combined  with  the  more 
modern  one  of  reserves  and  masses  and  accelerated 
movement,  and  are  capable  of  all  at  the  present 
day,  yet  in  the  year  1813  this  was  not  generally 
the  case.  The  system  then  adopted  was  that  of 
concentrated  masses  and  the  employment  of  light 
infantry,  supported  by  columns  of  attack  similar  to 
what  in  the  British  service  are  called  battalion 
"  double  columns  at  quarter  distance  in  rear  of  the 
two  centre  subdivisions."  The  Prussians  frequently 
engaged  in  protracted  conflict  for  villages,  and  in 
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enclosures,  occasionally  perhaps  with  unavailing 
pertinacity,  and  on  those  occasions  the  loss  was 
always  very  severe. 

The  Prussian  artillery  was  efficient  in  every  re- 
spect, but  certainly  inferior  to  the  Eussian  in  cases 
of  difficulty,  and  even  on  the  line  of  march. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  was  good  and  serviceable 
on  all  occasions ;  the  master-spirit  of  their  great 
commander,  who  was  himself  a  cavalry  officer,  and 
was  partial  to  the  service,  was  infused  into  the 
subordinate  commanders.  Many  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful achievements  were  accomplished  by  that 
arm  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  the  affair  at  Hanau,  entirely 
arranged  by  General  Blucher  himself. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY. 

The  author  has  placed  his  general  remarks  re- 
specting the  armies  engaged  in  this  contest  in  the 
order  in  which  they  came  into  the  field.  When  the 
forces  of  the  Austrian  empire  joined  the  Alliance 
the  comparatively  small  armament  they  had  at  im- 
mediate command  was  in  a  high  state  of  systematic 
discipline,  and  their  tactical  doctrines  wrere  those 
which  the  author  has  described  as  line  movements, 
and  primary  formations  having  reference  thereto ; 
in  fact,  a  system  similar  to  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  her  Majesty's  Regulations  at  this  day  for 
the  British  Army. 

Some  new  Bohemian  levies  were  hastily  brought 
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into  the  field  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  not  being  incorporated  into  other  expe- 
rienced corps,  a  measure  for  which  there  would  not 
have  been  time  even  if  the  long-established  system 
of  national  organisation  of  corps  in  that  service 
had  not  precluded  the  possibility,  they  cannot  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  regular  army  at  that  early 
period.  This  is  mentioned  here,  because  they  had 
not  time  to  be  rendered  capable  of  the  system  pre- 
viously described,  in  a  degree  that  could  safely  be 
attempted  in  presence  of  an  experienced  and  enter- 
prising enemy ;  and  that  of  Napoleon,  more  appli- 
cable to  new  levies,  not  having  been  substituted 
for  it  to  meet  the  emergency,  they  were  soon 
brought  into  trouble.  In  consequence  of  this  a 
disaster  occurred  at  Dresden,  which,  when  thus  ex- 
plained, affords  an  useful  example,  and  reflects  no 
discredit  upon  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  regular 
Austrian  army. 

The  artillery  of  the  Austrian  contingent  to  the 
Grand  Alliance  was  old-fashioned  and  slow  to  move, 
but  when  it  did  arrive  in  position  none  was  better 
or  more  scientifically  served,  and  none  was  more 
efficient.  Their  ambulance  also  was  comparatively 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  as  well  as  too  slow  for  the 
modern  rapidity  of  movement. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  was,  perhaps,  superior  on 
the  whole  to  that  of  any  other  power  in  the  field. 
From  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  privileged 
regiments  of  guards,  either  infantry  or  cavalry,  in 
the  Austrian  service,  their  few  squadrons  of  Guards- 
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Noble  being  merely  appointed  for  purposes  of  state 
and  not  as  belligerents,  except  when  the  emperor 
takes  the  field  in  person,  the  Austrian  cavalry  ser- 
vice generally  monopolises  a  great  proportion  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  empire,  and  chivalrous  commanders 
are  never  found  wanting  to  lead  them  to  battle : 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  allowed  them,  they 
never  failed  to  do  good  service  and  to  show  their 
superiority  to  the  enemy.  Their  native  Hungarian 
hussars  and  Polish  hulans,  which  principally  con- 
stituted their  light  cavalry,  have  been  imitated  by 
all  other  nations  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great  as  closely  as  possible  in  dress,  appointments, 
and  mode  of  action,  but  are  still  unrivalled  in  prac- 
tical efficiency. 

In  adverting  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  which  in  a 
remarkable  manner  appeared  to  distinguish  the 
officers  of  the  Austrian  army,  it  may  be  observed 
that  although  the  romantic  age  has  long  since 
passed  away,  yet  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  was  always  good  in  prin- 
ciple though  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  is  still  to 
be  found  lingering  in  all  those  nations  that  were 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  in  the  time  of 
its  prevalence  to  have  partaken  fully  of  its  advan- 
tages as  well  as  its  extravagances ;  and  though,  in 
subsequent  times,  political  changes  and  the  all- 
absorbing  influence  of  commerce  have  modified  its 
spirit  in  various  ways  among  these  nations,  yet  chi- 
valry still  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  qua- 
lifications of  an  officer.  Soldiers  led  on  by  chivalrous 
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officers  have  often  proved  more  efficient  on  the  day 
of  battle  than  troops  equal  in  point  of  physical 
powers  and  even  discipline,  but  which  had  not 
that  advantage.  In  illustration  of  this  remark  we 
may  refer  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the  East  Indian 
native  corps  when  led  on  by  British  officers  against 
people  of  the  same  national  character,  and  not  by 
any  means  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
but  who  do  not  possess  that  advantage. 

Commerce  may  be  considered  as  demoralising  in 
respect  to  the  principle  of  chivalry,  inasmuch  as 
luxury,  selfishness,  and  the  lucre  of  gain,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  it ;  nevertheless,  although 
Great  Britain  is  now  enslaved  to  the  commercial 
Mammon,  her  sons  have  not  yet  degenerated,  but 
are  still  pre-eminently  a  warlike  race.  Wise  laws 
have  gradually  discarded  what  was  found  prejudi- 
cial in  her  ancient  institutions,  and  in  framing  new 
enactments,  her  legislators  have  spared,  for  the  most 
part,  those  established  customs  which  have  been 
found,  after  long  trial,  to  be  wholesome  and  good. 
Hence  the  chivalrous  influence  has  not  yet  been 
extinguished  in  the  British  army,  for  which  a  su- 
perabundant class  of  gentlemen  is  to  be  found  to 
furnish  officers.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  term 
"gentleman"  applied  to  hereditary  descent,  and 
the  "  gloria  majorum "  was  then  the  stimulant  to 
honourable  conduct  and  valiant  deeds  of  arms; 
in  these  days  upright  dealings,  good  repute,  and 
a  certain  income,  are  the  more  solid  requirements 
to  constitute  a  gentleman.    Commerce  and  national 
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prosperity,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  even 
the  vast  debt  of  the  country,  by  affording  invest- 
ment for  moderate  capitals,  has  enlarged  the  class 
of  independent  gentlemen,  and  their  sons,  with  the 
advantage  of  liberal  education,  and  inheriting  the 
upright  principles  of  their  fathers,  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  imbued  with  the  valuable  spirit  which 
constitutes  chivalry  in  its  purest  acceptation,  and 
are  ever  ready  to  offer  their  services  to  their  Sove- 
reign as  officers  of  Her  fleets  and  armies. 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  a  strong  example  of  chivalrous  influence 
may  also  be  traced  in  this  peculiar  nation ;  for 
what  among  the  gentlemen  of  England  is  called 
"  honour,"  among  the  lower  classes  is  called  "  fair 
play."  This  is  evinced  in  their  general  integrity 
and  good  faith,  and  in  their  quarrels.  In  the  latter 
instance,  which  habitually  terminates  in  a  pugilistic 
appeal  to  wager  of  battle,  when  this  occurs  between 
any  two  individuals  after  their  own  fashion,  the 
mob  will  invariably  stand  by,  and  only  interfere  to 
prevent  or  chastise  any  foul  play  or  infringement 
of  this  honest  and  really  chivalrous  principle. 
This  has  long  and  wisely  been  recognised,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  effeminate  enactments  will 
ever  be  devised  that  may  tend  to  extinguish  a 
spirit  which  prevents  in  a  great  measure  cowardly 
and  secret  vengeance,  and  gives  us  soldiers  and 
sailors  invincible  in  battle. 

The    French   nation   inherit   largely  the   spirit 
which  has  descended  to  them  from  their  chivalrous 
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ancestors,  but  with  them  "  la  gloire "  is  the  prin- 
cipal manifestation  of  it,  and  constitutes  their 
ruling  motive.  This  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
community  from  the  Marshal  to  the  recruit,  and 
this  motive  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  achievements ;  but,  as  all  violent 
and  visionary  excitement  can  be  only  transitory, 
the  want  of  a  more  solid  principle  is  often  observ- 
able in  modern  days ;  unfortunately  every  solid 
principle  has  been  entirely  removed  by  the  political 
changes  which  have  entirely  subverted  their  ancient 
institution,  and  rendered  that  nation,  for  the  most 
part,  regardless  of  all  moral  or  religious  restraint. 

The  Prussians,  a  chivalrous  people  of  the  olden 
time,  inherit  much  of  what  was  good  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whe 
ther  all  those  territories  which  now  constitute  that 
monarchy  are  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  full  pro- 
portion of  what  has  been  described  as  constituting 
the  class  of  independent  gentlemen  requisite  to 
furnish  officers  for  an  army  of  more  than  double 
the  numerical  strength  of  that  now  required  for 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain  and  all  her  colonies. 
They  are,  however,  essentially  a  military  nation, 
and  the  stimulus  with  the  generality  of  them  is  not 
so  much  the  " gloria  majorum"  in  its  usual  here- 
ditary meaning,  or  even  their  private  position  in 
society,  as  the  remembrance  of  their  more  proxi- 
mate achievements  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when 
their  grandfathers  served  with  renown  under  their 
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beloved   and   venerated    sovereign   Frederick   the 
Great. 

Russia  cannot  be  included  among  the  nations 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  in  the  age  of 
chivalry  to  claim  a  place  in  this  argument.  The 
Russian  soldiers,  in  prowess  and  discipline  as  well 
as  vigour  of  constitution  and  animal  courage,  are 
possibly  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  continental 
nations  to  which  these  remarks  have  immediate  re- 
ference ;  but  in  those  days  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  empire  of  Russia  was  not  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lisation sufficiently  advanced  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  that  institution.  A  reflected  influence  from 
their  western  neighbours,  and  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  have,  without  doubt,  long  since  esta- 
blished among  the  aristocracy  of  that  empire  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  every  other  chivalrous  senti- 
ment, but  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  class  of  gentle- 
men sufficient  to  furnish  officers  for  600,000  men. 
If  the  Russian  army  could  be  rendered  equally  per- 
fect both  in  respect  to  its  men  and  its  officers, 
which  must,  however,  for  a  long  time  to  come  be 
impossible,  no  troops  of  the  other  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  could  withstand  them  in  battle 
in  equal  numbers,  and  otherwise  on  equal  terms. 
Their  subordinate  officers  showed  themselves  as 
brave  as  the  men  they  commanded  ;  enterprise  and 
excitability,  in  short,  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  alone  ap- 
peared to  be  wanting  in  them.  Rut  if  this  may  not 
yet  have  reached  them,  their  good  qualities  are 
founded  on  a  more  solid  basis  —  that  of  religion. 
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This  principle  ought  to  influence  all  Christian  sol- 
diers, and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  does  in- 
fluence them,  but  the  Russians  are  pre-eminently  a 
religious  people,  and  obedience  to  their  emperor, 
and  self-devotion  in  a  good  cause,  form  part  of  their 
religion.  They  are  predestinarians,  moreover,  and 
in  the  hour  of  danger  are  content  to  trust  the  issue 
of  events  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

The  influence  of  national  character  is  particularly 
observable  with  respect  to  armies  in  the  field,  under 
the  three  different  circumstances  of  attack,  of  de- 
feat, and  during  long  and  arduous  marches. 

The  French,  proverbially  a  brave  and  excitable 
people,  are  brilliant  and  formidable  in  an  attack. 
If  repulsed,  a  revulsion  equally  violent  usually 
takes  place,  and  would  often  prove  fatal  if  it  were 
not  for  the  precaution  of  placing  reserves.  When 
these  are  not  wanting,  they  are  capable  of  being 
easily  rallied  and  their  lively  spirit  is  soon  re- 
stored. 

The  Russians  are  less  excitable,  but,  nevertheless, 
in  an  attack  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  bravery  and 
perseverance  by  the  troops  of  any  European  nation, 
with  this  advantage,  that  they  appear  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  panic,  and  though  they  may  be  repulsed  and 
defeated  they  cannot  be  forced  to  run  in  confusion 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Prussian  armies  engaged  in  these  campaigns 
were  for  the  most  part  very  young  soldiers ;  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervaded  their  ranks  which 
rendered  them  capable  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
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ments.  In  cases  of  defeat,  the  effects  of  momentary 
hurry  and  confusion,  to  which  all  young  troops 
are  liable,  were  less  violent  with  them  than  with 
the  French ;  but  though  easily  rallied,  and  their 
patriotic  enthusiasm  soon  restored,  they  could  not 
rival  the  Russian  stoicism  in  adversity. 

The  armies  of  the  Emperor  Francis  being  com- 
posed of  the  troops  of  the  several  nations  and  races 
which  constitute  the  Austrian  empire,  not  inter- 
mingled in  the  ranks,  but  formed  into  distinct  regi- 
ments, the  influence  of  national  character  and  of 
the  physical  powers  peculiar  to  each  race  was 
therefore  discernible,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity of  system  in  respect  to  discipline  and  tactics 
which  was  common  to  all. 

The  Austrians,  properly  so  called,  were  highly 
disciplined  and  brave,  but  the  infantry  of  that  race 
appeared  deficient  in  energy  when  compared  with 
the  French  or  Prussians,  and  their  physical  powers 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  sturdy 
Russian  soldiery. 

The  Bohemians  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more 
healthy  and  robust,  but  did  not  materially  differ  in 
point  of  national  character  from  their  Austrian 
brethren  in  arms. 

The  Hungarian  infantry  were  decidedly  superior 
to  both,  in  point  of  energy  and  physical  power, 
and  the  select  corps  of  grenadiers  furnished  by  that 
nation  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
field. 

If  the  infantry  of  the  Emperor  Francis  generally 
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appeared  less  vigorous  than  other  troops  in  their 
mode  of  attack,  it  may  be  attributed  in  great  mea- 
sure to  their  somewhat  antiquated  system  of  tactics, 
which,  though  excellent  in  principle,  requires  in 
these  days  increased  celerity,  and  adaptation  to 
the  modern  practice  of  other  nations ;  but  in  cases 
of  failure  their  admirable  discipline  generally 
enabled  them  to  retire  in  good  order.  Their 
formation  in  line  in  defence  of  positions  proved 
on  many  occasions  the  superiority  of  that  order  of 
battle,  in  the  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
columns  of  attack. 

As  to  all  the  continental  armies  engaged  in  the 
war,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  order  of 
battalions  when  deployed  and  formed  in  line  was 
invariably  three  deep.  The  only  nation  which 
places  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a  line  formed 
two  deep,  is  the  British,  a  confidence  which  on 
every  occasion  has  been  signally  justified.  In  the 
days  of  Marlborough  the  formation  of  the  British 
army  was  three  deep. 

ON   A   MARCH. 

The  French  being  a  light-hearted  nation,  and 
being  also  lightly  equipped,  were  decidedly  the 
most  expeditious  marchers.  The  famous  forced 
marches  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles  for  three  con- 
secutive days,  by  which  Napoleon  brought  an 
army  to  the  relief  of  Dresden,  and  in  a  state  to 
fight  a  battle,  with  scarcely  a  night's  rest  inter- 
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vening,    will   establish   their    claim    to    this    en- 
comium. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  true  test  of  good  march- 
ing to  be  the  time  at  which,  after  a  march  of  a 
given  distance,  the  rear  of  a  column  of  10,000  or 
20,000  men  comes  to  its  ground,  the  Russians  were 
decidedly  the  best  marchers.  So  careful  were  they 
to  ensure  this  most  important  object,  that,  march- 
ing perfectly  at  ease  in  columns  at  half-distance, 
an  orderly-drummer  was  placed  in  rear  of  each 
battalion,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant, 
on  the  slightest  apparent  tendency  to  lose  distance, 
beat  a  signal,  which  simultaneously  caused  every 
individual  to  correct  the  error  without  crowding  or 
overdoing  it.  The  generals  of  brigade  looked  well 
to  the  intervals  of  battalions :  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  matter  to  them  sometimes  if  they  had  neg- 
lected that  duty,  for  it  was  the  almost  daily  habit 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  grand  army  during  1813  and  1814,  to  overtake 
the  principal  Russian  column  on  its  march,  and 
canter  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
his  head-quarters  with  it ;  and  though  he  was  not 
usually  harsh,  and  required  no  recognition  on  those 
occasions,  he  was  strict,  and  the  power  of  an 
autocrat  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  perfection 
of  discipline  in  marching,  long  established  and 
enforced,  was  the  astonishment  of  Napoleon's  army 
when  they  reached  Vitepsk  in  1812,  following  the 
admirable  retreat  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  "  Tout  y 
attestait  la  science  de  la  guerre,  —  il  parut   plus 
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d'ordre  dans  leur  defaite  que  dans  notre  victoire,"  is 
the  remark  of  Sesrur  on  that  occasion.  The  same 
eulogium  was  equally  merited  in  every  case  when 
force  of  circumstances  compelled  the  Russian  army 
to  retire  before  an  enemy,  and  was  the  result  of 
their  admirable  discipline  on  the  line  of  march. 

The  Prussian  army  of  1813  were  expeditious  on 
a  march,  and  their  good  spirit  carried  them  for- 
ward with  alacrity ;  but  their  discipline  was  com- 
paratively lax,  great  irregularities  were  tolerated 
by  way  of  encouragement,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, rapid  diminution  of  strength  was  the 
invariable  result. 

With  respect  to  the  army  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
their  system  of  marching  generally  in  open  column 
may  account  for  the  comparative  tardiness  of  their 
movements. 

In  point  of  health  and  vigour,  the  Austrians  and 
Bohemians  suffered  from  fatigue  more  than  the 
Hungarians,  who  appeared  always  healthy  and 
robust. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  foregoing  comparisons  have  re- 
ference only  to  the  armies  engaged  in  the  particular 
campaigns  described  in  these  Commentaries. 

The  French  army  in  Spain,  opposed  at  the  same 
period  to  the  British,  consisted  of  soldiers  inured 
to  war,  and  in  a  much  higher  state  of  discipline 
than  those  whom  Napoleon,  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  almost  miraculous,  hurried  into  the  field 
to  repair  the  losses  of  his  Russian  disaster.     It 
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must  also  be  observed,  that  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  French  army  in  Germany  should 
only  be  received  as  general  remarks,  applicable  to 
the  great  majority  of  its  national  components ;  of 
these  the  Old  Guard  was  always  kept  up,  both  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  in  a  most  efficient  state ; 
and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  what  is  commonly  called  the  French  army 
consisted  of  Germanic  contingents,  many  of  which 
were  far  superior  in  their  organisation  to  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  levies,  which  were 
hastily  incorporated,  but  which  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  Napoleon's  forces. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Russians  is  strictly 
true,  and  needs  no  apology.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  army  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
at  this  day  merits  the  same  encomium  for  dis- 
cipline, bravery,  and  steadiness.  The  Prussian 
force  in  1813  was  gallant  and  enthusiastic,  though 
young;  and  now  that  time  has  enabled  them  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  war  more  sedulously  in  its 
details,  they  are  proficients  in  all  that  is  good  in 
the  old  system,  and  have  also  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
new. 

As  to  the  Austrians,  the  venerable  Radetsky, 
who  was  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  decisive  campaign 
which  is  about  to  be  described,  and  to  whom  at  that 
time  a  principal  share  of  the  judicious  arrangements 
which  terminated  in  success  may  be  attributed, 
has,  by  his  recent  glorious  achievements  in  Italy, 
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not  only  given  to  the  world  new  examples  of  sound 
strategic  science,  but  proved  that  the  Imperial 
army  under  his  command  has  attained  the  highest 
state  of  tactical  proficiency,  and  through  practice 
and  good  guidance  may  at  this  moment  be  con- 
sidered the  most  efficient  army  in  Europe. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

PERIOD   FROM  THE   INVASION  OF  RUSSIA  BY  NAPOLEON 
TO  HIS  EXPULSION  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  TERRITORIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ORIGIN  OP  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  FRANCE.  LORD 
CATHCART'S  EMBASSY.  CONFERENCE  AT  ABO.  ARRIVAL  AT 
ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  year  1812,  the  period  from  which  the  follow- 
ing memoirs  commence,  must  ever  hold  a  place  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  one 
of  thv  3  epochs  when  the  fortunes  of  an  European 
conqueror,  after  being  permitted  to  flow  on  for  a 
series  of  years  in  an  unrestrained  and  unparalleled 
course  of  prosperity,  appear  suddenly  to  have  been 
limited  by  fate,  and  made  subject  to  the  injunction, 
a  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  that  Napoleon, 
having  attained  the  highest  point  of  his  power  and 
glory,  took  the  field  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  and  best-appointed  regular 
army  that  ever  was  assembled.  Amongst  other 
minor  pretexts  under  which  he  sought  to  conceal 
his  thirst  for  conquest,  he  then  professed  to  come 
in  order  to  enforce  in  Russia  the  strict  observance 
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of  his  continental  commercial  system, — a  system 
which  had  for  its  object  the  total  exclusion  of 
British  commerce  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Not  without  reason  did  he  consider  this  of  para- 
mount importance  in  affording  the  only  hope  of 
subduing  the  great  European  power  that  alone  still 
bid  him  defiance,  and  against  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  prevail  by  force  of  arms.  But  a  regular 
and  victorious  army  of  400,000  combatants  as- 
sembling on  the  frontier  of  Russia  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  mere  menace  to  enforce  a  com- 
mercial treaty ;  it  was  manifest  that  dreams  of 
boundless  conquest  had  put  so  large  an  army  in 
motion.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  then  only 
one  alternative,  either  to  sacrifice  the  independence 
of  his  empire  and  become  an  ignominious  auxiliary 
in  promoting  the  ulterior  projects  of  an  insatiable 
tyrant,  or  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  his  inde- 
pendence, however  inadequately  he  might  be  pre- 
pared for  the  contest.  Aware  of  his  position,  he 
did  not  hesitate ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  so  vast  an  empire,  and  as 
long  as  it  was  practicable  he  endeavoured  by  di- 
plomacy to  defer  the  moment  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  French  columns  had  already  crossed  the 
Vistula.  Napoleon  was  at  Dresden  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  Prince  Kourakin,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Emperor  at  Paris,  and  General 
Lauriston,  the  French  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, received  their  passports. 

About  to  engage  in  a  war  against  Napoleon,  a 
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reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  became  indispen- 
sable to  Russia ;  nor  was  the  British  government 
slow  to  accept  the  proposals  of  so  powerful  an  ally, 
bound  by  common  interest  to  resist  the  ambitious 
progress  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
second  year  of  the  Regency  ;  Lord  Liverpool  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  British 
Empire  was  the  only  great  power  that  had  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  influence  of  Napoleon ;  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1812,  Lord  Cathcart  sailed  from 
England  as  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  conver- 
sant with  the  public  affairs  of  Northern  Europe, 
having  resided  some  years  in  Russia  in  the  time  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  at  whose  court  his  father, 
Charles  Lord  Cathcart,  was  ambassador ;  and  he 
had  neither  lost  sight  of  the  politics  of  that  coun- 
try nor  forgotten  its  language,  which  he  still  spoke 
fluently,  an  advantage  which  afterwards  proved  of 
great  utility.  He  had  served  in  many  continental 
campaigns,  and  in  the  two  last  commanded  in 
chief.  The  former  of  these  was  an  expedition  in 
the  north  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  coalition 
between  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia ;  but  it  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  broke  up  the  coalition, 
in  which  the  British  expedition  was  intended  to 
take  an  active  part.  The  second  terminated  in  the 
capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  surrender  to 
him  of  the  Danish   fleet   and  arsenals.     He  was 
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therefore  not  unknown  on  the  Continent ;  and  carry- 
ing the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  had 
been  recently  negotiated  with  Sweden  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  British  Minister  at  that  Court,  his 
first  destination  was  Gottenburg,  where  he  landed 
on  the  12  th  of  August.  After  an  interview  in 
Wingo  Sound  with  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
who  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  he 
next  day  proceeded  from  Gottenburg  to  Orebro, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Thornton  and  Captain  Frede- 
rick Cathcart,  his  private  secretary. 

The  Swedish  Diet  was  at  that  time  assembled  at 
Orebro-  The  King  and  States,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  received  Bernadotte,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  Prince  Royal  and  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  If  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  Sweden,  then  scarcely  reco- 
vered from  a  disastrous  war  and  a  recent  revolution, 
and  bear  in  mind  the  imbecility  of  Charles  XIII. , 
who,  in  his  dotage,  had  been  made  to  fill  the  throne 
of  his  deposed  nephew,  we  may  consider  Berna- 
dotte as  sovereign  from  the  moment  of  his  being 
acknowledged  Crown-Prince,  subject  only  to  cer- 
tain constitutional  restrictions,  which  had  resulted 
fram  the  recent  revolution.  It  may  be  a  question, 
whether  the  ex-King,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  was 
more  insane  than  his  predecessor,  Charles  XII.,  was 
in  his  day ;  and,  if  the  times  had  been  favourable, 
he  might  have  made  an  equal  sensation  in  Europe, 
but,  being  rash  and  uncompromising,  and  yet  impo- 
tent from  his  political  position,  he  furnished  a  pre- 
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text  to  Russia  to  deprive  him  of  Finland.  An  ab- 
dication was  at  last  forced  upon  him,  but  not  till  it 
had  become  inevitable,  for,  if  not  absolutely  insane, 
he  was  incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
who  succeeded,  was  in  his  dotage ;  to  have  placed  a 
Swedish  noble  in  the  succession,  or  on  the  throne, 
would  have  sowed  the  seeds  of  party  rancour  and 
rebellion ;  it  was  thought  best,  therefore,  to  look 
abroad  for  one  hitherto  unconnected  with  the 
country,  but  of  known  talent  and  ability,  to  rule 
the  state.  The  choice  of  a  new  and  efficient  sove- 
reign was  precipitated  by  an  apprehension  enter- 
tained by  the  Swedes  of  an  amalgamation  with 
Denmark,  which  appeared  imminent  from  Napo- 
leon's partiality  for  the  Danes,  and  it  was  a  poli- 
tical measure  most  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nation. 

It  was  no  part  of  Napoleon's  policy  to  allow  a 
general  of  his  army  to  become  the  sovereign  of  an 
independent  nation,  however  convenient  it  might 
be  to  govern  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  by  his  depend- 
ants ;  but  his  consent  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
asked  till  matters  were  so  thoroughly  matured  that 
it  could  not  well  be  withheld.  From  the  previous 
career  of  Bernadotte  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  heart  an  ambitious  rival  to  Napoleon,  forced  by 
circumstances  to  temporise  and  co-operate  with 
him,  but  with  great  ability  and  some  dissimulation, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
lead.     Having  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  him 
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by  Sweden,  of  his  own  free  will  and  at  the  risk  of 
a  quarrel  with  Napoleon,  Bernadotte  was  reluctant, 
and  perhaps  afraid,  to  be  estranged  from  him  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  ;  for,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  only  by  siding  with 
the  prevailing  party  among  nations,  that  so  weak  a 
power  as  Sweden  could  perpetuate  his  newly  as- 
sumed position.  At  this  moment  the  balance  of  power 
could  not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, nor  could  Bernadotte  discover  with  precision 
whether  the  adherence  of  so  small  a  power  as  Sweden 
to  one  side  or  the  other  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale.  But  the  French  troops  actually  occupied 
Swedish  Pomerania,  Napoleon  paid  no  attention  to 
the  project  of  a  reconciliation  proposed  by  Russia, 
and  Bernadotte  could  no  longer  avoid  declaring  his 
hostile  intentions.  The  King  of  Denmark,  and  at 
that  time  also  of  Norway,  to  whom  Napoleon  would 
have  more  willingly  given  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
and  who  was  a  more  sincere  and  dependent  ally, 
still  adhered  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  as  it  were  his  vassal :  this  suggested 
to  Bernadotte  the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  transfer  of  Norway,  at  some  future  time, 
from  the  crown  of  Denmark  to  that  of  Sweden,  and 
thus  indemnify  the  Swedes  for  the  annexation  of 
Finland  to  the  Russian  empire.  He  proposed  to 
make  this  an  article  in  his  treaty  of  peace  with 
Russia,  and  to  require  the  guarantee  of  England, 
in  return  for  the  assistance  which  the  Swedish  arms 
should  lend  to  the  "good  cause." 
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Lord  Cathcart  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Swedes  should 
co-operate,  but  he  avoided  treating  of  the  pledge 
required  on  the  subject  of  Norway,  nor  was  it  ad- 
mitted by  England  till  long  after. 

The  Diet  at  Orebro  was  closed  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1812.  Lord  Cathcart  and  Count  Suchte- 
lin,  the  Russian  ambassador,  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm to  concert  measures  with  the  Crown-Prince 
for  obeying  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  meet  them  at  Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

When  the  yacht  of  the  Prince  Royal  was  ready, 
and  Captain  Bowles  with  the  Aquilon  frigate  was 
known  to  have  come  round  from  Gottenburg  to 
Dalero,  the  whole  party  went  down  to  the  coast 
and  embarked  to  sail  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
During  the  voyage  the  attaches  of  the  embassy 
were  busily  employed  in  copying  and  translating  a 
Gazette  that  had  recently  arrived,  which  contained 
Lord  Wellington's  despatches,  announcing  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  important  intelligence,  intended  for 
distribution  among  our  new  allies,  as  this  brilliant 
victory  was  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of 
British  co-operation  in  their  estimation. 

We  reached  Abo  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  the 
Emperor  was  already  there.  Time  was  precious, 
for  Napoleon  was  at  Smolensko,  and  a  few  days 
sufficed  for  this  conference.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
having  been  at  length  forced  into  the  contest,  was 
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in  no  small  anxiety  for  its  issue,  though  firm  of 
purpose,  and  determined  to  strain  every  nerve  in 
the  righteous  cause  of  self-defence,  and  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  independence  of  his  empire.  The 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  considering  the  merits  of 
the  cause  with  reference  to  his  own  particular  in- 
terests, was  loth  to  commit  himself,  and,  as  it  seemed 
from  subsequent  events,  was  inwardly  resolved  not 
to  enter  too  hastily  into  a  contest  which,  as  a 
Frenchman,  would  commit  him  irrevocably  in  his 
relations  with  France. 

Bernadotte  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  Lord 
Cathcart  travelled  with  the  Emperor  by  land  to 
St.  Petersburg :  he  was  instructed  to  accompany 
his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  field,  and  was  therefore 
appointed  a  general  officer  on  the  staff. 

Soon  after  Lord  Cathcart  had  presented  his  cre- 
dentials, and  entered  upon  his  functions  as  ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
sent  to  him,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  him  in 
private.  He  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  take  a 
step  which  was  very  painful  to  himself,  but  which 
he  regarded  as  unavoidable  ;  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  Cronstadt  as  a  safe  depot  for  his  fleet  in  winter, 
as  the  enemy  might  obtain  possession  of  St.  Peters- 
burg; which  was  indeed  very  possible,  as  there 
was  no  force  at  that  time  adequate  to  cover  it  : 
that  the  step  he  was  going  to  take  was  an  additional 
proof  of  his  determination  to  persevere  in  the  con- 
test, in  full  confidence  of  ultimate  success,  even 
though  he  should  lose  both  his  capitals  for  a  time ; 
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and  that  it  was  an  additional  mark  of  his  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government. 

He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  determined  to 
place  his  whole  fleet  from  that  time  at  the  command 
of  the  British  ambassador,  and  that  his  Minister  of 
Marine  had  orders  to  conform  to  any  instructions 
that  Lord  Cathcart  might  give  for  removing  it  to 
England,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
as  soon  as  possible. 

After  ascertaining  that  it  was  the  Emperor's  in- 
tention that  the  fleet  should  be  fully  manned  and 
equipped,  and  that  it  should  be  available  if  required 
for  active  service  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
British  ambassador  at  once  undertook  the  com- 
mission upon  his  own  responsibility,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  general  measure,  for  the  case  could  not, 
of  course,  be  anticipated  in  his  instructions ;  pro- 
viding, however,  that  all  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment, which  might  involve  commercial  or  maritime 
questions,  should  remain  for  subsequent  adjustment, 
and  in  these  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  rely  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government. 

The  enemy  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Russia,  and  was  in  possession  of  Moscow,  with 
his  whole  force  between  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
Russian  army  under  Koutousof ;  the  winter  was 
near  at  hand,  and  the  Baltic  might  soon  be  closed ; 
no  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  Lord  Cathcart 
immediately  concerted  measures  with  the  Minister 
of  Marine  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Cron- 
stadt,  and  apprised  Sir  James  Saumarez,  who  com- 
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manded  in  the  Baltic,  of  the  intention  of  the  Emperor 
to  place  it  under  his  command,  that  it  might  be 
convoyed  to  England.  At  the  same  time  Sir  James 
was  required  to  send  a  cruizer  to  meet  the  Arch- 
angel fleet,  which  was  on  its  way  round  to  the  Baltic, 
and  send  it  back  to  Archangel. 

This  was  a  remarkable  commission  to  fall  to 
Lord  Cath cart's  charge,  for  at  another  period  of 
his  public  life  he  took  possession  of  the  whole 
Danish  navy,  and  in  like  manner  delivered  it  over 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  British  Government. 

Of  course  this  transaction  was  kept  as  secret  as 
possible,  to  avoid  any  alarm,  and  none  was  occa- 
sioned by  it.  A  less  judicious  measure,  that  of 
causing  all  the  pictures  and  valuables  in  the  impe- 
rial palaces  at  St.  Petersburg  to  be  packed  up  and 
freighted  in  barges  on  the  Neva,  in  readiness  to  be 
removed  to  some  place  of  greater  security,  tended 
to  dishearten  the  merchants  and  inhabitants ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  more  encouraging  news  from  the 
army,  at  Lord  Cathcart's  recommendation,  they 
were  again  restored  to  their  places ;  since  their 
value,  great  as  it  may  have  been,  was  small  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  maintaining 
public  confidence  and  avoiding  a  commercial  panic. 
With  a  similar  view,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  his 
own  good  opinion  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Russians,  he  took  a  lease  of  Prince  Dolgorouki's 
house  for  three  years ;  a  measure  which  had  no 
small  influence  in  sustaining  the  confidence  of  the 
mercantile  community  in  general,  and  particularly 
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that  of  the  English  Factory,  so  essential  to  public 
credit  and  to  a  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  con- 
test. Accordingly  he  held  possession  of  this  house 
as  the  Hotel  of  the  British  Embassy  for  three 
years,  although  he  occupied  it  personally  only  a  few 
months,  as  he  soon  after  quitted  St.  Petersburg  to 
join  the  army. 
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CHAP.  II. 

RELATIVE    CIRCUMSTANCES   OF    THE    FRENCH   AND   RUSSIAN 
ARMIES   AT    THE   PERIOD    OF    THE    INVASION. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1812,  the  French  army 
commenced  hostilities  by  making  an  attack  on  an 
advanced  post  of  the  Russian  army  at  Kowno. 
This  occurred  two  months  before  the  conference  at 
Abo ;  and,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  event, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  then  at  Wilna> 
published  the  following  proclamation :  — 

"  Wilna,  13me  Juin,1812. 
"  Depuis  long  temps  deja  nous  avions  remarque 
de  la  part  de  l'empereur  des  Francais  des  procedes 
hostiles  envers  la  Russie ;  mais  nous  avions  toujours 
espere  les  eloigner  par  des  moyens  conciliants  et 
pacifiques.  Enfin,  voyant  le  renouvellement  con- 
tinuel  d'ofFenses  evidentes,  malgre  notre  desir  de 
conserver  la  tranquillite,  nous  avons  ete  contraints 
de  completer  et  de  rassembler  nos  armees.  Ce- 
pendant  nous  nous  flattions  encore  de  parvenir  a 
une  reconciliation,  en  restant  aux  frontieres  de 
notre  empire,  sans  violer  l'etat  de  paix,  et  seule- 
ment  pret  a  nous  defendre.  Tous  ces  moyens  con- 
ciliants et  pacifiques  ne  purent  conserver  le  repos 
que  nous  desirions.  L'empereur  des  Francais,  en 
attaquant  subitement  notre  armee  a  Kowno,  a  le 
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premier  declare  la  guerre.  Ainsi  voyant  que  rien 
ne  peut  le  rendre  accessible  au  desir  de  conserver 
la  paix,  il  ne  nous  reste  plus,  en  invoquant  a  notre 
secours  le  Tout-puissant,  temoin  et  defenseur  de 
la  verite,  qu'a  opposer  nos  forces  aux  forces  de 
1'ennemi.  II  ne  m'est  pas  necessaire  de  rappeler 
aux  commandants,  aux  chefs  des  corps  et  aux 
soldats  leur  devoir  et  leur  bravoure;  le  sang  des 
valeureux  Slaves  coule  dans  leurs  veines.  Guer- 
riers!  vous  defendez  la  religion,  la  patrie,  et  la 
liberte!  Je  suis  avec  vous.  Dieu  est  contre 
l'agresseur. 

"  Alexandre." 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  first  corps  of  the  in- 
vading army  crossed  the  Niemen  near  Kowno,  and 
formed  the  advanced  guard  to  the  principal  column, 
which  also  passed  to  the  right  bank  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day.  This  column  was  composed 
of— 


The  1st  corps,  under  Davoust 
I    2d  corps         -     Oudinot 
3d  corps         -     Ney 
Cavalry  of  reserve      Murat 

f  Lefevre"] 

The  guards              i  Mortier  j- 

(^  Beres     J 

Total 

-  72,000 

-  37,000 

-  39,000 

-  38,200 

-  47,000 

i 

-  233,200 

Napoleon  himself  was  with  this  column. 

Another  column,  under  the  command  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  the  King  of  Westphalia,  at  the  same 
time  crossed  the  Niemen  at  Grodno,  about  100 
English  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  to  the  right 
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of  the  former  corps.     It  consisted  of  the  5th  and 
8th  corps,  — 

The  5th  corps,  under  Poniatowski       -  36,000 

8th  corps         -     Junot         -  17,800 

The  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
crossed  the  river  at  a  point  between  the  two  places 
mentioned  above,  at  the  head  of  another  column, 
formed  of  the  4th  and  6th  corps. 

The  4th  corps,  under  Prince  Eugene  -         -     44,800 

6th  corps  Gouvion  St.  Cyr       -         -     24,200 

Macdonald  with  his  own  corps,  the  10th,  and  a 
corps  of  Prussians  commanded  by  General  D' York, 
passed  the  river  at  Tilsit  on  the  extreme  left. 

The  10th  corps,  including  D'York      -         -         -     32,500 

The  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  which  was  in  Galicia,  was 
intended  to  operate  on  the  extreme  right,  and  to 
observe  the  Russian  Army  of  Moldavia  which  had 
been  opposed  to  the  Turks,  and  was  lately  released 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest. 

Austrian  s  -  32,200 

The  7th  corps,  under  Regnier     -         -     17,100 

Thus  the  invading  army  crossed  the  frontier  at 
five  different  points  almost  simultaneously. 

In  addition  to  this  force,  Marshal  Victor,  with 
the  9th  corps,  was  on  the  Vistula,  with  orders  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  grand  army. 

The  lowest  number  at  which  the  French  force, 
which  actually  took  the  field,  has  been  estimated,  is 
about  400,000  men. 
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This  was  the  climax  of  Napoleon's  military- 
power  ;  and  the  invading  army  was  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  soldiers  inured  to  war,  who  had 
served  in  more  than  one  victorious  campaign,  had 
ever  been  taught  to  believe  themselves  invincible, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  bought 
their  experience  in  Spain,  had  never  known  defeat. 
They  were  thus  endued  with  that  spirit  of  confi- 
dence which  is  so  desirable  in  an  army,  and  which 
in  gaining  victories  has  often  compensated  for  in- 
equality of  force,  or  even  for  deficiency  of  military 
skill  on  the  part  of  a  commander.  In  his  subsequent 
campaigns,  after  the  total  destruction  of  this  mag- 
nificent army,  although  he  recovered  a  numerical 
strength  nearly  equal  to  the  former,  yet  the  young 
and  undisciplined  recruits  that  filled  his  ranks,  and 
the  want  of  time  to  complete  their  discipline  and 
organisation,  combined  to  render  his  armies  inferior 
to  that  which  perished  in  the  Russian  campaign. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  so  perfect  an  armament, 
the  complete  and  practical  organisation  of  each 
department  of  commissariat  and  field-equipage, 
only  to  be  acquired  by  armies  that  have  been  long 
and  continually  in  the  field;  the  marshals,  men 
selected  from  among  thousands  tried  and  proved  in 
the  campaigns  of  six  years'  successful  warfare,  and 
chosen  for  their  merits,  abilities,  and  devotion  to 
the  service ;  and,  finally,  the  genius  and  experience 
of  Napoleon,  combined  to  render  the  invading 
army  the  most  formidable  machine  that  had  ever 
been  prepared  by  a  great  commander  of  unbounded 
ambition  and  despotic  power. 
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The  numerical  force  of  Napoleon's  army  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  regular  troops  that  could 
be  opposed  to  it.  When  this  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  he  possessed  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, they  may  warrant  his  belief  that  he  might 
establish  himself  in  Russia  long  enough  to  oblige 
the  Russians  and  their  Emperor  to  accept  his 
terms,  to  submit  to  his  dictates,  and  to  assist  him 
in  promoting  his  extensive  ulterior  views ;  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  what  these  views  were. 

He  employed  agents  in  India,  and  had  made 
Constantinople  the  centre  of  an  organised  system 
of  oriental  intrigue :  among  the  Persians,  the  Turks, 
and  even  the  Arabs,  he  had  dispersed  the  bulletins 
of  his  victories,  translated  into  their  several  lan- 
guages and  printed  in  their  characters,  that  his 
fame  might  be  known  among  them,  and  that  the 
terror  of  his  arms  might  precede  him  on  his  march 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where,  with  the 
accumulated  forces  of  one  half  of  Asia  and  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  he  hoped  to  measure 
his  strength  with  that  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  in 
the  presumption  of  his  ambition  he  did  not  doubt 
to  succeed  in  seizing  upon  her  eastern  sources  of 
wealth  and  power.  Three  causes  combined  to 
blast  all  these  fair  prospects  :  his  own  want  of 
caution,  the  offspring  of  vanity  in  the  spoiled  child 
of  fortune  ;  the  firmness  of  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
and  the  true  religious  feeling  which  bound  the  un- 
sophisticated Russian  people  in  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign  and  in  unity  as  a  nation. 

Though  the  Russian  forces  at  the  period  of  the 
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invasion  were  highly  disciplined,  and  equal  in 
quality,  but  not  in  numbers,  to  the  enemy,  yet  they 
were  dispersed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mem  en, 
and  not  in  an  attitude  to  admit  of  prompt  concen- 
tration. This  disadvantage  was  the  consequence  of 
awaiting  an  invasion  in  force,  along  an  extensive 
line  of  frontier,  practicable  and  menaced  at  all 
points,  and  of  which  they  never  could  have  ex- 
pected to  dispute  the  passage,  since  the  initiative 
rested  with  the  enemy.  They  might  have  adopted 
measures  to  discover  his  intentions  while  their  own 
corps  remained  sufficiently  in  the  rear,  that  is,  at  a 
distance  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  front  to  be 
covered  ;  this  would  have  enabled  them  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  at  the  proper  strategic  point, 
without  the  risk  of  committing  a  false  movement. 

To  have  concentrated  the  several  corps  of  the 
army  in  the  entrenched  camp  at  Drissa,  however 
well  selected  as  a  strategic  point  to  cover  St.  Peters- 
burg as  well  as  Moscow,  or  to  have  concentrated 
them  all  elsewhere  until  the  enemy's  columns 
should  have  actually  passed  the  frontier,  would 
have  been  an  error  in  the  other  extreme.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  had  they  adopted  a  middle  course, 
and  waited  in  convenient  cantonments  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  frontier,  till  the  corps  of 
observation  should  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
enemy's  intentions,  they  would  have  had  time  to 
assemble,  so  as  to  meet  him  in  force  at  the  right 
place,  and  would  not  have  exposed  any  of  their 
corps  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  a  misfortune  which  actually 
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occurred  to  great  part  of  the  left  wing  commanded 
by  Prince  Bagration. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  at  Wilna  with  the 
guards ;  the  3rd  corps,  commanded'  by  General 
Touczkof,  and  the  2nd,  under  General  Baggowouth, 
in  advance  near  Kowno.  The  corps  of  Count  Witt- 
genstein, the  1st  corps,  was  detached  to  the  right 
near  Rossieno,  with  its  advanced  guard  at  Benzin- 
golla ;  and  that  of  General  Doctorof,  the  6th,  to  the 
left,  observing  Grodno.  The  4th  corps,  commanded 
by  General  Schouvalof,  was  stationed  between  the 
corps  at  Wilna  and  that  of  General  Doctorof. 
Prince  Bagration  was  on  the  extreme  left,  at  or 
near  Bialy stock,  with  the  second  army,  observing 
the  frontier  towards  Galicia,  the  direction  from 
which  the  Austrian  army  was  expected. 

The  second  Russian  army  consisted  of  the  7th 
corps,  under  General  RaefFskoi,  which  was  at  Nowoi 
Dwor;  the  8th,  under  General  Borosdin,  which  was 
at  Wolkowysk ;  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and  about  4000 
Cossacks.  The  advanced  posts  of  this  army  were 
at  Breste-Litowskoy. 

The  third  was  called  the  Moldavian  army,  and 
consisted  of  the  corps  of  Admiral  Tschichagof  and 
that  of  General  Tormassof.  Since  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Turkey  had  been  concluded  at  Bucharest,  this 
force  had  been  disposable,  and  was  on  its  march, 
but  was  yet  so  distant  that  for  two  months  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  reach  the  new  seat  of  war,  and 
Napoleon  intended  to  keep  it  occupied  in  the  south 
with  the  corps  of  Regnier  and  the  Austrian  army 
under  Prince  Schwartzenberg. 
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If  the  whole  regular  force  of  Russia  available  for 
its  immediate  defence  could  have  been  concentrated, 
and  each  corps  completed  to  its  establishment,  it 
would  have  amounted  only  to  330,000  men,  includ- 
ing all  arms.  In  the  actual  state  of  things,  it 
could  not  have  brought  into  the  field  even  300,000 
men  including  regular  Cossacks,  though  that 
number  has  been  often  stated  as  the  amount  of  the 
Russian  army.  When  we  consider  that  of  this 
force  only  seven  or  at  most  eight  corps  were  within 
reach,  and  capable  of  concentration,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  however  extravagant  Napoleon's 
views  may  appear  at  first  sight,  they  were  at  that 
time  within  all  human  possibility  of  attainment. 


FRENCH   ARMY. 


Corps. 

Napoleon. 
Garde  Imperiale         - 

Batt. 

Squad. 

Numb. 

54 

35 

47,000 

1 

Davoust    - 

88 

16 

72,000 

2 

Oudinot    - 

51 

20 

37,000 

3 

Ney           - 

48 

24 

39,000 

4 

The  Viceroy  Beauharnois  - 

57 

24 

44,800 

5 

Prince  Poniatowski   - 

44 

20 

36,300 

6 

Gouvion  St.  Cyr         - 

28 

16 

24,200 

3  Corps  of  Reserve  Cavalry 

208 

38,200 

8 

Junot        - 

16 

8 

17,800 

7 

Regnier    - 

Austrian  Army.  Prince  Schwart- 

17 

16 

17,100 

zenberg           - 

27 

54 

32,200 

10 

Macdonald                                       .- 

36 

16 

32,500 

9 

Victor,  not  yet  arrived 

Total     - 

54 

16 

33,500 

520 

469 

471,600 

Returns  found  among  the  French  baggage  taken  during  the 
retreat,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  Russian  Etat-Major. 
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RUSSIAN  ARMY. 


Corps. 

1st  Army.     General  Barclay  de 
Tolly. 

Batt. 

Squad. 

Numb. 

1 

Wittgenstein   - 

28 

16 

0 

2 

Baggowouth    -         -         -         - 

24 

8 

c3 

3 

Touczkof         - 

26 

6 

p=Tr- 

4 

Schouvalof       -         -         -         - 

22 

8 

.  PR 

P3    • 

5 

Reserve.      Grand    Duke    Con- 

00  © 

stantine        - 

26 

20 

6 

Doctorof           - 
Platof.     14  Polks. 

24 

8 

+3   <M 

m    53 

Cavalry  of  reserve             -  . 

- 

68 

1    § 

-a  2 

2nd  Army.   General  Prince  Ba- 

gration. 

O    en 

7 

Raeffskoi          - 

24 

8 

r^ 

8 

Borosdin                     - 

22 

20 

Cavalry  of  reserve    -         -         - 

54 

24 
36 

03 

| 

QQ 

3c?  Army.     General  Tormassof 

260 

222* 

262,000 

From  returns  in  possession  of  the  Russian  Etat-Major. 
See  Boutourlin  also. 
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CHAP.  Ill 

THE   INVASION.       COMMENCEMENT   OP   THE   RUSSIAN   RETREAT, 
AND   BATTLE   OF   SMOLENSKO. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  present  at  head- 
quarters when  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  ostensible 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army,  received 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  commenced  the 
war.  He  then  appointed  Yidzoui  as  the  point  of 
concentration,  a  place  on  the  road  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, about  half-way  between  Wilna  and  the  en- 
trenched camp  near  Drissa,  on  the  Dwina.  At 
that  time  St.  Petersburg  appears  to  have  been  the 
supposed  "objective"  of  Napoleon's  line  of  opera- 
tions; and  on  the  27th,  when  the  French  entered 
Wilna,  the  concentration  of  the  Russian  army  was 
but  partially  effected  ;  for  the  two  corps  of  Bagra- 
tion's  army,  which  had  been  extended  as  far  as 
Breste-Litowskoy  and  Bialystock,  and  the  corps  of 
Doctorof,  which  had  been  detached  in  the  direction 
of  Grodno,  were  so  far  to  the  left  that  they  were 
cut  off  by  the  French  columns  which  marched  on 
Wilna.  Bagration  could  not  attempt  a  junction, 
and  was  obliged  to  fall  back  by  Bobruisk  upon 
Smolensko ;  but  Doctorof,  not  having  quite  so  far 
to  go,  was  able,  by  forced  marches  and  a  very 
gallant   and   successful   affair  with   the  advanced 
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guard  of  one  of  the  French  columns,  to  force  a 
passage  for  his  corps  to  the  point  of  concentration. 

The  main  army  of  Russia  then  retired  upon 
the  Dwina  into  the  entrenched  camp  near  Drissa, 
which  had  been  originally  prepared  to  cover  the 
expected  line  of  operations  on  St.  Petersburg  ;  and 
Napoleon  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  them  in  their 
position.  It  is  said  to  have  been  strong  both  in 
natural  and  artificial  defences ;  but  a  position  must 
indeed  be  strong,  to  be  impregnable  to  an  army  so 
superior  to  the  defenders  as  the  French  would 
have  been.  Had  Napoleon  menaced  St.  Petersburg 
in  force,  the  Russians  must  have  stood  their  ground 
at  Drissa. 

Some  French  columns  were  sent  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  Russian  army,  and  several  affairs 
of  reconnoissance  took  place  with  various  success. 
But  the  Russian  general,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  Napoleon's  main  army  was  moving  to- 
wards Smolensko,  left  Wittgenstein  behind  at  Drissa 
to  observe  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  marched 
with  the  remainder  of  his  assembled  force,  without 
loss  of  time,  upon  Smolensko ;  ascending  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dwina  as  far  as  Yitepsk,  and,  there 
crossing  the  river,  he  placed  his  army  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  road  to  the  northward  of  the  town. 
Barclay  expected  to  be  joined  at  Smolensko  by 
Bagration,  who  had  been  unable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  to  conduct  his  corps  to  the 
appointed  place  of  concentration,  but,  keeping  to 
the  south  of  the  French  line  of  advance,  he  was  now 
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approaching  by  forced  marches.  He  had  been 
much  harassed  in  his  retreat,  but  in  an  affair  with 
Davoust  at  Sallanaika,  near  Moghilef,  he  gained  a 
considerable  advantage. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  marched  with  his  army 
as  far  as  Polotsk ;  at  that  place  he  quitted  it  and 
went  to  Moscow,  next  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  then 
to  Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland,  to  meet  the  British 
ambassador  and  Bernadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  at  the  conference  mentioned  before;  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Emperor  were  more  requisite 
at  that  moment  to  collect  the  resources  of  his  wide- 
spreading  empire,  and  to  consolidate  two  important 
alliances,  than  to  lead  his  troops  to  battle.  Barclay 
de  Tolly  remained  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  left  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  the  direction  of  measures  for  which 
he  was  ostensibly  responsible  as  minister  of  War, 
though  he  did  not  fully  possess  the  Emperor's  con- 
fidence, and  could  not  rely  upon  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  his  inferior  officers.  A  systematic 
retreat  of  a  large  force  was  conducted  by  Barclay 
de  Tolly  with  the  greatest  skill ;  and  though  no 
general  action  occurred,  several  partial  encounters 
took  place,  in  which  the  advantage  on  almost  every 
occasion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  retiring 
army.  At  Mojaisk,  where  the  Russian  general 
stood  in  position  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
French  army  in  force,  and  to  occasion  them  the 
delay  of  preparing  for  a  general  action,  his  object 
was  to  gain  time  for  the   movement  of  Bagration. 
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When  that  object  was  attained  he  moved  off  by 
night  in  such  perfect  order,  that,  even  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  French,  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  large 
army  was  to  be  discerned  on  the  next  day.  This 
masterly  movement  not  only  gave  evidence  of  a 
high  state  of  discipline  under  the  severest  test,  but 
it  appears  to  have  awakened  some  ominous  fore- 
bodings in  the  hostile  camp,  from  its  analogy  to 
the  system  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Swedish  army  at  Pultowa. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  continued  his  retreat,  directing 
the  several  columns  with  great  judgment  until  he ' 
had  placed  his  army  behind  Smolensko,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Bagration.  He  then  occupied  the 
town,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  united  Russian  army  now  amounted  to  about 
120,000  men.  Napoleon  tarried  some  time  at 
Yitepsk,  and  the  French  advancing  columns, 
though  in  the  aggregate  far  superior  in  numbers, 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other.  A  council 
of  war  was  held,  at  which  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Bagra- 
tion, and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  were  present ; 
Colonel  Toll  being  quarter-master-general.  A  plan 
was  discussed  for  a  forward  movement,  to  endeavour 
to  engage  the  enemy's  forces  in  detail,  and  the 
army  accordingly  advanced  on  the  12th  of  August. 
In  this  instance  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bar- 
clay was  carried  away  by  the  imprudent  ardour  of 
Bagration :  he  soon  discovered  the  impracticability 
of  assuming  the  offensive,  and  withdrew  his  forces 
into  the  position  at  Smolensko. 
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That  town  is  situated  on  the  Dnieper,  and  only 
partially  fortified,  but  is  commanded  by  the  rising 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  it  was 
never  intended  to  make  it  a  decisive  position.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th  of  August,  the 
French  attacked  the  town,  and,  after  a  gallant  and 
determined  resistance  of  ten  hours'  duration,  the 
Kussians  abandoned  it  in  flames.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  very  severe,  and  fell  especially  upon 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney ;  but  about  midnight  the 
French  entered  the  place.  The  Russian  army  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  Moscow,  and  had  its 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  Smolensko  in  an  affair  of 
rear  guard  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney.  Na- 
poleon afterwards  made  this  town  his  head-quarters. 

While  the  main  armies  were  thus  employed,  Witt- 
genstein, who  had  been  left  in  the  camp  at  Drissa, 
entirely  detached  from  them,  moved  out,  and  was 
engaged  in  several  affairs  with  the  French  corps 
opposed  to  him,  generally  with  success.  In  one  of 
these,  on  the  30th  of  July,  he  gained  a  decided 
victory  over  the  corps  of  General  Oudinot,  at  a 
place  called  Jakoubowo,  on  the  road  to  Sabesh ;  but 
being  left  alone  on  the  Dwina,  to  cover  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  could  not  risk  the  safety  of  his  corps  by 
attempting  to  follow  up  his  advantage ;  he  there- 
fore retired  towards  Sabesh,  and  the  enemy  then 
occupied  the  entrenched  camp.  General  Oudinot 
was  wounded  in  the  affair  of  Jakoubowo,  which  the 
Russians  call  the  battle  of  Kliastitsy,  and  was  re- 
placed in  the  command  by  St.  Cyr.     On  the  17th 
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of  August  another  affair  took  place,  in  which  St. 
Cyr  had  the  advantage.  His  corps  was  now  em- 
ployed by  Napoleon  to  protect  the  left  of  the 
grand  army  from  the  insults  of  partisans,  and 
became  an  intermediate  "  colonne  mobile."  Witt- 
genstein, having  to  cover  the  direct  northern  com- 
munication with  St.  Petersburg,  was  more  imme- 
diately opposed  to  Macdonald,  who  was  in  Courland, 
menacing  the  important  fortress  of  Riga.  The 
contending  corps,  therefore,  of  Wittgenstein  and 
St.  Cyr,  diverged  from  each  other,  and  did  not  meet 
again  till  later  in  the  campaign. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  crisis  on  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  campaign  perhaps  de- 
pended. 

When  Napoleon  reached  Vitepsk  and  established 
his  head-quarters  there  on  the  17th  of  July,  he 
perceived  that  the  Russian  army  persevered  in 
cautiously  and  systematically  retiring  before  him  on 
Moscow,  and  declining  a  battle.  Aware  that  while 
his  antagonist  was  falling  back  upon  his  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies,  his  own  army  had  been  led 
forward  in  harassing  and  forced  marches  in  pursuit, 
as  it  were,  of  a  phantom,  of  which  almost  the  only 
trace  was  to  be  seen  in  the  waste  and  depopulation 
of  the  country  through  which  it  had  passed,  he 
resolved  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  that  campaign,  and  to  dispose  his  army 
in  cantonments  in  a  defensive  attitude,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  country  of  which  he  had  gained  posses- 
sion, and  which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland,  and 
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to  collect  its  resources,  while  he  conciliated  the 
Poles,  and  prepared  for  an  early,  vigorous,  and 
decisive  campaign,  in  the  following  year.  "  La  cam- 
pagne  de  1812  est  finie,"  said  he,  "  celle  de  1813 
fera  le  reste."  However,  he  did  not  long  continue 
in  this  determination ;  for  the  possibility  of  bringing 
Barclay  de  Tolly  to  a  battle  before  he  could  effect 
a  junction  with  Bagration,  and  the  importance  of 
gaining  possession  of  Smolensko  as  an  advanced 
post  for  his  contonments,  induced  him  to  leave 
Vitepsk  and  proceed  on  this  new  enterprise. 

At  Smolensko,  already  late  in  the  month  of 
August,  his  better  judgment  still  suggested  to  him 
the  same  wise  resolution ;  but  elated  by  his  progress, 
urged  by  his  natural  impatience,  and  encouraged 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  former  unparalleled 
achievements,  in  which  apparent  rashness  had  been 
justified  by  success,  his  inclination  contended  against 
his  discretion.  It  is  said  that  he  held  a  council  of 
war  at  Smolensko,  and  submitted  the  question, 
"  Whether  to  proceed  immediately  to  Moscow,  and 
finish  the  war  in  one  campaign,  or  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  and  re-commence  hostilities  early  in  the 
next  spring  ?  "  Whether  there  may  have  been  any 
formal  council  of  war,  or  not,  matters  little  ;  it  is 
certain  that  he  debated  the  question  frequently  with 
his  marshals  and  those  with  whom  he  used  to  be 
familiar.  Among  the  rest  was  Caulaincourt,  who 
had  recently  been  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  might  therefore  be  considered  to  be  well  in- 
formed.    While  some  approved  the  more  secure 
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and  cautious  plan,  others  flattered  his  inclination, 
and  declared  their  conviction  that  the  prospect  of 
manumission  from  slavery  would  bring  all  the 
Kussian  populace  to  aid  him  in  the  contest,  the 
moment  he  should  proclaim  their  freedom  at  the 
gates  of  Moscow.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
majority  counselled  the  advance,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Napoleon  wanted  but  little  encouragement  to 
decide  ultimately  according  to  his  inclination,  and, 
possibly,  against  his  better  judgment. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

KOUTOUSOF   ASSUMES    THE    COMMAND.      POSITION   OF   BORODINO. 

Theke  was  now  no  doubt  that  Napoleon's  main 
line  of  operations  was  directed  on  Moscow,  and  not 
on  St.  Petersburg.  Since  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  from  Smolensko,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had 
taken  up  a  position  at  Dorogobouy,  three  days' 
march  from  that  town,  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Marshal  Koutousof 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  supersede  him 
in  the  chief  command ;  and  on  his  way  to  join 
the  army,  he  examined  the  ground  near  Borodino, 
with  a  view  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  French  on 
Moscow,  in  a  general  action.  He  gave  orders  for 
some  redoubts  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  position, 
which  he  afterwards  defended,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  head-quarters. 

A  certain  degree  of  disunion  and  party  spirit 
prevailed  throughout  the  army  while  it  was  under 
the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  impaired  its 
capability  for  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion.  Con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  hostile  force,  it  is  more 
fair  to  say  that  Napoleon  was  not  aware  of  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  in  which  his  adversary 
was  placed,  or  that  he  hesitated  to  take  advantage 
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of  them,  than  to  allow  that  any  opportunities  for 
resistance  were  neglected  by  the  Kussian  com- 
mander-in-chief. Though  Barclay  de  Tolly  may 
not  have  displayed  brilliancy  of  talent  equal  to 
some  other  generals,  yet,  when  left  to  himself,  he 
ever  showed  judgment  in  the  conception  and  vigour 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans ;  every  one  must  also 
acknowledge  in  him  an  honest  man  and  a  brave 
soldier.  Bagration  and  Beningsen  were,  indivi- 
dually, able  and  meritorious  officers,  yet  they 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  injure  the  cause  by 
jealousy  and  rivalry,  than  to  prove  cordial  subor- 
dinates. No  man  was  more  capable  of  assuming 
the  chief  command  than  the  Emperor  himself,  as 
his  subsequent  military  career  fully  proves;  but 
possibly  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  at  that  im- 
portant period,  and  the  political  affairs  which  re- 
quired his  presence  and  utmost  vigilance  at  the  seat 
of  government,  where  French  intrigue  had  been 
employed  to  undermine  his  power,  explain  his 
determination  to  depute  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  to  other  hands.  In  appointing  Koutousof,  it 
was  considered  that  his  long-standing  in  the 
army,  his  recent  able  conduct  of  the  Turkish  cam- 
paign, and  his  former  military  reputation,  would 
place  him  above  rivalry,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  might  be  a  kind  of  head  to  unite  all  parties; 
but  he  was  afflicted  with  complaints  that  ren- 
dered it  painful  and  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  ride ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  in  1806,  he 
had  received  a  severe  wound  through  the  head,  that 
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deprived  him  of  an  eye:  from  this  injury  it  was 
said  that  his  mental  faculties  did  not  escape  unim- 
paired; and  he  was  thus  bodily,  if  not  mentally, 
superannuated.  Yet,  as  far  as  his  infirmities  would 
allow,  General  Koutousof  proved  himself  worthy  of 
his  trust.  The  choice  of  the  position  at  Borodino, 
and  his  resolution  to  fight  in  it,  do  equal  honour  to 
his  decision  and  his  judgment.  His  military  talent 
is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  attitude  which  he 
afterwards  assumed  on  a  flank,  levying  Moscow 
open  as  a  bait  to  lead  the  enemy  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, which  caused  their  destruction :  he  has  the 
entire  merit  of  having  adopted  that  strategic  move- 
ment. Whether  his  imputed  inactivity  during  the 
subsequent  pursuit  was  the  consequence  of  a  want 
of  youthful  energy,  or  the  result  of  insurmountable 
obstacles,  has  been  questioned ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  an  army,  under  any  commander, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  watched  the  reflux  of  the  tide  of  inva- 
sion with  intense  eagerness  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  operations.  Though  the  Emperor  pro- 
posed, by  the  appointment  of  Koutousof,  to  give 
the  army  a  commander-in-chief  who  should  recon- 
cile all  parties,  yet  he  wished  to  retain  the  power  of 
directing  its  operations  himself.  With  this  view  he 
appointed  new  staff-officers  upon  whom  he  could 
depend,  and  with  whom  he  could  confidentially 
correspond;  and  Prince  P.  Wolkonski  was  made 
P  quarter- master-general,  being,  in  fact,  chief  of  the 
staff. 
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General  Beningsen  had  been  frequently  men- 
tioned as  an  officer  likely  to  be  selected  for  the 
chief  command ;  and  I  believe  his  appointment 
would  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  army,  but  not  to  all.  Intrigues  were 
afterwards  in  motion  to  make  a  change  in  his 
favour  by  the  removal  of  Koutousof;  but  the 
Emperor  was  too  well  informed  of  the  secrets  of 
head-quarters  to  be  long  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  forward  :  his  choice  of  Koutousof  had  not 
been  made  without  deliberation,  though  the  merits 
and  popularity  of  Beningsen  were  not  unknown  to 
him.  "Kontansof  was  in  every  way  fitted  for  his 
purpose,  while  Beningsen  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  and  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  he  would  have  suffered  no  other  to 
direct.  This  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Emperor  to  abide  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment, without  referring  to  the  impolicy  of  per- 
mitting an  intrigue  to  prevail  in  any  military 
arrangement,  and  without  considering  the  personal 
dislike,  and  perhaps  even  sentiment  of  mistrust, 
which  the  Emperor  might  naturally  have  enter- 
tained towards  Beningsen,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  his  father  the  Emperor 
Paul.  Several  officers  of  superior  rank  were  sent 
away  from  the  army  for  having  been  concerned  in 
these  intrigues. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  could  sufficiently  concen- 
trate his  forces,  and  had  adjusted  all  arrangements 
relating  to  supplies  and  communications,   having 
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taken  his  resolution  he  commenced  his  march  in  three 
columns  upon  Moscow.  The  right  was  commanded 
by  Prince  Poniatowski,  the  centre  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  left  by  the  Viceroy  Beauharnois. 
The  Russian  army  had  retired  from  its  position  at 
Dorogobouy,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  the  whole  of 
the  available  French  army  met  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Viasma,  which  is  a  considerable  town,  con- 
taining nearly  12,000  inhabitants,  and  distant  about 
a  hundred  English  miles  from  Smolensko,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Moscow. 

Koutousof,  in  command  of  the  Russian  army,  was 
now  retiring  towards  the  position  he  had  resolved 
to  defend  at  Borodino.  This  is  about  fifty  English 
miles  from  Moscow,  where  a  small  river,  the  Co- 
locza,  crosses  the  high  road,  and  falls  into  the 
Moskwa,  a  navigable  river,  that  securely  terminated 
the  right  flank  of  a  position  formed  by  the  rising 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  smaller  river.  The 
village  of  Borodino  from  which  the  Russian  name 
of  the  battle  is  derived,  is  on  the  enemy's  side  of 
the  stream,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Smolensko 
to  Moscow  ;  being  therefore  in  front  of  the  Russian 
centre,  it  was  occupied  by  some  chasseurs,  and  was 
the  scene  of  some  hard  fighting,  but  it  was  of  little 
importance  in  itself,  although  the  strong  ground 
which  commanded  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Colocza  might  be  considered  as  the  key  of  the 
position :  during  the  battle  the  whole  real  attack 
was  confined  to  the  Russian  left,  of  which  this 
point  formed  the  pivot.     Intersecting  this  position, 
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there  are  two  deep  ravines,  formed  by  watercourses, 
which  unite  and  fall  into  the  river  a  little  above  the 
village  of  Borodino.  On  the  day  of  battle  they 
rendered  it  difficult  to  support  the  extreme  left,  or 
even  to  communicate  with  it,  and  the  left  flank  was 
ultimately  driven  in  and  thrown  back  "  en  crochet," 
crowning  the  inner  bank  of  one  of  them.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  accident  of  ground  which  com- 
pelled the  Russian  general  to  draw  his  army  into  a 
more  concentrated  position  than  is  generally  the 
custom  of  his  nation,  may  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  his  success  in  maintaining  it.  Some 
redoubts  were  thrown  up  to  strengthen  the  left, 
which  was  otherwise  weak ;  and  the  village  of  Se- 
men ofskoie,  which  stands  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  ravine,  was  important  to  the  security  of  that 
flank  when  thrown  back  into  its  second  position. 
The  left  was  to  be  occupied  by  Prince  Bagration, 
with  his  corps,  and  two  other  corps,  with  the  guards 
and  grenadiers,  were  destined  for  his  supports. 

Although  some  theorists  have  said  that  this  po- 
sition at  Borodino  was  liable  to  be  turned  by  the 
old  road  to  Moscow  through  Mojaisk,  which  runs 
by  its  left,  yet,  practically,  so  large  an  army  concen- 
trated for  battle,  and  capable  of  active  movement, 
cannot  be  passed  by,  and  must  be  dislodged.  So 
satisfied  was  General  Koutousof  with  his  dispositions 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  telling  him  that  in 
his  present  position  he  felt  secure  of  victory,  if  the 
enemy  should  attempt  to  force  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  his  intention  to  await  Napoleon  there,   as 
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the  last  defensible  point  remaining  in  front  of 
Moscow. 

The  enemy's  three  great  columns  were  now  ad- 
vancing ;  on  the  30th  of  August,  Napoleon's  head 
quarters  were  at  Viasma  ;  on  the  31st  at  Velitchero  ; 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  September  at  Gleiatsk,  and 
on  the  4th  at  Gritneva.  The  advanced  posts  and 
videttes  of  the  two  armies  were  then  in  presence. 

At  Viasma,  Napoleon  first  learned  the  intention 
of  Koutousof  to  give  him  battle,  and  he  allowed 
three  days'  halt,  for  all  his  forces  to  come  up.  That 
a  sufficient  supply  of  reserve  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions might  be  collected  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  each  corps,  he  issued  several  general  orders,  re- 
quiring every  department  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  answer  all  the  demands  which  the  approaching 
contest  might  make,  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  written  sufficiently  shows  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  event.  He  well  knew  that  defeat 
would  place  his  army  in  a  desperate  dilemma,  with 
no  place  of  strength,  good  position,  or  entrenched 
camp,  to  fall  back  upon,  with  autumnal  roads  and 
an  exhausted  country  in  his  rear ;  but  from  victory 
he  might  expect  such  consequences  as  rewarded  his 
success  at  Jena,  Wagram,  and  Austerlitz. 
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CHAP.  V. 

BATTLE  OF  BORODINO.   NAPOLEON  ENTERS  MOSCOW. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French  columns  moved  forward  to 
attack  the  Eussian  advanced  guard.  They  came 
in  contact  with  a  part  of  the  corps  of  Prince  Bagra- 
tion,  commanded  by  General  Konownitsyn,  which 
was  at  this  time  posted  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  intended  position,  and  occupied  an  alignment, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  square  redoubt  had  been 
thrown  up,  while  a  wood  terminated  both  flanks. 
The  redoubt  was  not  quite  finished  when  it  was 
attacked.  It  was  an  expensive  affair  to  both  par- 
ties, and  ably  contested  by  the  Kussians,  who 
though  they  lost  and  retook  the  redoubt  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  dav,  were  able  to  main- 
tain  their  ground  till  night.  A  large  body  of 
French  cavalry  had  by  that  time  passed  round  the 
wood  onTheir  leftL  and  as  the  object  of  this 
advanced  corps,  which  was  to  check  and  reconnoitre 
the  enemy,  had  been  accomplished,  it  retired  slowly 
towards  its  place  on  the  left  of  the  main  position  of 
the  Eussian  army,  in  which  the  battle  of  Borodino 
was  destined  to  be  fought. 

Napoleon  employed  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in 
reconnoitring  the  Eussian  position,  and  some  inci- 
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dental  skirmishing  took  place  in  following  up  the 
retreat  of  General  Konownitsyn.  The  result  of 
Napoleon's  reconnoissance,  was  a  determination  to 
attack  the  left  wing  of  the  Eussian  army,  but  it  is 
said  that  he  remained  for  some  time  uncertain 
whether  to  attack  the  redoubts  by  which  it  was 
strengthened,  and  force  that  part  of  the  position  in 
front,  or  to  turn  it,  though  this  would  have  been 
difficult  and  hazardous.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
attack  it  in  front,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  a 
false  demonstration  upon  the  centre,  at  the  village 
of  Borodino,  and  for  a  real  one,  "  en  masse"  upon 
the  Eussian  left  wing. 

The  French  army  is  believed  to  have  been 
150,000  strong,  but  not  more,  for  several  corps 
had  been  detached  or  left  in  the  rear  to  keep  the 
communications  open,  and  its  ranks  had  been 
thinned  by  forced  marches.  On  the  right  was 
Prince  Poniatowski,  supported  by  the  cavalry  under 
Murat ;  Davoust  and  Ney  were  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Viceroy  Beauharnois  on  the  left,  forming 
"  colonnes  en  masse"  Junot  and  some  cavalry  were 
in  reserve. 

Koutousof  had  intelligence  of  these  dispositions, 
and  formed  his  army  in  two  lines,  consisting  of  the 
2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  7th  corps,  each  "  en  masse."  He 
placed  the  Imperial  Guard  between  the  centre  and 
the  left,  as  a  reserve  at  the  disposal  of  Bagration, 
and  to  connect  that  wing  more  closely  with  the  rest 
of  the  line.  He  stationed  the  3rd  corps  in  rear  of 
the  extreme  left  of  the  position,  which  was  occu- 
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pied  by  the  8th  corps  under  Prince  Bagration.  The 
redoubts  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  left 
wing,  were  occupied  by  a  division  of  grenadiers, 
commanded  by  Count  Michel  Woronzoff. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog,  Napoleon  commenced  his 
attack.  It  was  led  by  Davoust  against  the  left, 
and  Ney  against  the  right  of  the  Eussian  left  wing. 
Murat  supported  the  attacks,  while  Poniatowski 
endeavoured  to  turn  a  large  wood  in  front  of  the 
Russian  extreme  left.  The  redoubts  were  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  resolutely  defended.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  this  general  view  to  particularize 
the  various  incidents,  or  do  justice  to  the  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  which  occurred  during  the  long,  pro- 
tracted, and  desperate  contest  which  ensued,  they 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  Boutourlin 
and  Segur ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  battle,  as  had  been  expected,  was  borne  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army,  and  at  length 
the  enemy,  after  twelve  hours'  hard  fighting,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  redoubts.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense,  and  the  Russians  were  deprived 
of  their  gallant  and  able  leader  Bagration,  who  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  The  left  wing  of  the  army 
gave  way,  but  it  was  never  thrown  into  confusion, 
for  it  continued  to  show  front  and  to  dispute  the 
ground  as  it  retired  into  its  second  position,  where 
the  reserves  were  already  formed  to  receive  it. 
They  then  occupied  the  summit  of  the  ravine,  and 
a  wood  secured  their  extreme  left,  they  were  thus 
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thrown  back,  but  Borodino,  the  pivot  of  this  general 
movement,  having  been  vigorously  attacked  yet 
never  forced,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Russians. 
Upon  this  last  position  the  enemy  could  make  no 
impression ;  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  all 
firing  ceased  and  the  French  retired.  TJie_  .troops- 
which  occu^ieoVthe^right  half  of  the  Russian  -posi- 
t  ion  hadnot  been  engaged,  had  theyL^all-been 
brougmTto  support  the  left  wing,  possibly_a_decided 
victory  might  have  been  gained.  That  night  Kou- 
tousof  remained  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
having  taken  ten  guns  and  lost  thirteen. 

Koutousof  was  aware  that  in  his  actual  position, 
both  armies  being  concentrated,  the  French  might 
easily  turn  his  left  and  stand  between  him  and 
Moscow,  he  therefore  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
that  city,  but  he  had  no  sooner  commenced  his 
march  than  he  discovered  that  Napoleon  had 
detached  the  left  column  of  his  army,  which  making 
forced  marches  had  already  attained  a  position  at 
Rousa,  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  right,  and  had  so 
completely  turned  that  flank  as  to  cut  off  the  direct 
communication  with  St.  Petersburg.  The  invading 
army  continued  to  move  in  three  columns,  Murat 
leading  the  advance,  Napoleon  himself  with  the 
centre  column  marching  on  Mojaisk,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  left  column  under  Beauharnois  which 
was  at  Rousa,  Prince  Poniatowski  had  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  right  to  Fominskoie  to  gain  the  great 
road  from  Kalouga  to  Moscow. 

In  this   emergency  General   Koutousof  held   a 
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council  of  war,  in  which  the  alternative  was  con- 
sidered, — whether  it  would  be  better  to  attack  the 
French,  and  offer  to  the  Russian  army  the  chance 
of  preserving  Moscow,  a  measure  which  was  very- 
hazardous,  considering  the  inferiority  of  numbers, 
and  which  might  possibly  have  been  attended  by 
the  most  disastrous  and  even  irretrievable  conse- 
quences ;  —  or  whether  to  continue  the  retreat, 
abandon  Moscow,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the' 
flank  of  Napoleon's  line  of  operations,  menacing  his 
communications,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements  to 
resume  active  operations. 

The  city  of  Moscow  had  been  cleared  of  every 
thing  of  value  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  the 
state,  as  far  as  possible,  and  even  in  great  measure 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  resolved  that  the  city 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  army,  after  retir- 
ing through  it,  should  take  a  southerly  direction 
behind  the  Oka  river,  along  the  Toula  and  Kalouga 
road ;  thus  to  keep  open  its  communication  with 
the  army  of  Moldavia,  if  it  should  succeed  in  dis- 
engaging itself  from  the  Austrians,  —  an  event 
which  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  might 
ultimately  occur.  After  receiving  reinforcements, 
drawn  from  the  southern  provinces,  it  might 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  French 
army  with  France,  by  taking  their  line  of  operation 
in  flank. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  tacit, 
if  not  a  secret,  understanding  between  Russia  and 
Austria ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
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Austria  that  her  army  should  preserve  an  armed 
neutrality,  as  far  as  practicable,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Napoleon  depended  upon  her  co-operation, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

Lord  Walpole  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  of 
Lord  Cathcart  at  the  court  of  Russia,  and  was  sent 
by  him  at  this  time  to  Vienna,  to  treat  secretly  with 
the  Austrian  government,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  so  desirable  an  understanding  between 
Austria  and  the  Alliance.  Passing  through  the 
Russian  and  round  the  French  army  he  reached 
Vienna,  and  successfully  accomplished  his  mission. 
But  Austria  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  a  decided 
part,  and  his  presence  in  the  capital  being  discovered 
by  Count  Otto,  the  French  ambassador,  he  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  Vienna. 

After  the  battle  of  Borodino  the  French  met  with 
no  farther  opposition,  and  entered  Moscow,  where 
they  committed  the  most  inhuman  outrages.  The 
Russians  were  resigned  to  their  losses,  but  their 
indignation  was  only  increased  by  the  brutality  of 
the  French.  The  Emperor  Alexander  remained 
firm,  and  declared  to  the  British  ambassador  that 
he  was  resolved  to  lose  St.  Petersburg,  as  he  had 
already  lost  Moscow,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  liberty 
and  the  independence  of  his  empire.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Petersburg  were  systematically  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  was  passing  in  the  army,  except 
in  such  matters  as  might  tend  to  their  encourage- 
ment ;  and,  but  for  this,  the  sensation  among  them 
might  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was:  yet, 
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with  nothing  but  the  small  corps  of  Winzingerode 
to  cover  them,  the  acts  of  an  enemy  pillaging  the 
sister  capital  could  not  be  concealed  at  a  distance 
of  only  400  miles.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
public  treasure  and  some  valuables  belonging  to 
the  emperor  were  shipped  in  the  Neva,  in  readiness 
to  be  removed  to  a  distance  before  the  river  should 
be  frozen,  and  some  merchants  were  making  pre- 
parations for  flight ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  emperor 
gave  confidence,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  the  city  was  in  actual 
danger.  The  British  ambassador,  not  only  by  the 
great  influence  he  had  acquired,  but  by  his  advice 
and  example,  contributed  very  materially  to  keep  his 
imperial  majesty  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  this  state  of  equanimity. 

General  Koutousof,  in  his  despatch  to  the  emperor, 
said,  "  The  loss  of  Moscow  is  very  far  from  being 
the  loss  of  the  campaign,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
myself  have  very  great  hopes  of  its  being  attended 
with  favourable  consequences:"  and  the  event  fully 
justified  his  expectation. 

Murat,  with  the  French  cavalry,  entered  Moscow 
in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  September.  There 
were  no  regular  troops  to  defend  it,  but  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  old  palace  of  the  Czars,  there  were 
some  people  to  whom  arms  had  been  distributed, 
and  they  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  every  one  who 
attempted  to  approach;  however,  they  were  soon 
dispersed  by  the  artillery.  In  the  night  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  on  fire,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
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puted  to  which  party  the  incendiaries  chiefly  be- 
longed. Kostopchin,  the  governor,  set  fire  to  his 
own  house,  which  was  out  of  the  town,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  he  ordered  the  police  to  burn  all 
magazines  and  stores  that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
French.  To  account  for  the  spreading  of  the  fire 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  his  agents  ex- 
ceeded their  instructions ;  it  commenced  near  the 
custom-house  and  principal  magazines,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbouring  houses,  which  were 
chiefly  built  of  wood.  The  corps  of  Murat  entered 
this  immense  and  almost  deserted  city  after  dark 
amidst  universal  confusion,  and  not  without  ex- 
periencing some  of  that  irregular  resistance  which 
might  be  expected  so  shortly  after  the  sanguinary 
contest  at  Borodino ;  they  did  not  fail  to  plunder 
where  they  could,  and  to  commit  all  the  other 
excesses,  which  the  highest  discipline  can  scarcely 
prevent  when  an  army  is  placed  in  so  tempting 
a  situation.  Yet  it  is  improbable  that  they  could 
have  been  authorised  or  instigated  by  their  officers 
to  set  the  town  on  fire;  first,  because  they  were 
old  soldiers,  and  knew  it  was  to  become  their  own 
quarters ;  and,  secondly,  because  if  plunder  was 
their  object,  fire  could  only  spoil  their  sport,  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  which  there  was  already  just 
the  right  degree  of  confusion.  There  are  few 
questions  that  have  been  more  canvassed  than  that 
of  the  conduct  of  the  governor ;  Count  Kostopchin 
at  first  confessed  that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city, 
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and  denied  it  afterwards,  but  after  all  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  moment. 

Napoleon  entered  Moscow  and  made  the  Krem- 
lin his  head-quarters  till  the  16th  of  October,  when 
he  removed  to  the  palace  of  Peterofsky,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surrounding  conflagration,  and  the 
disorderly  state  of  the  city,  and  remained  there 
till  the  23d. 

During  this  interval  Koutousof  had  placed  his 
main  army  behind  the  Nara,  and  occupied  a  posi- 
tion which  he  strengthened  with  field  works,  about 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Moscow,  near  Taroutino, 
on  the  old  road  to  Kalouga. 

Winzingerode  was  detached  to  the  north-east  of 
Moscow,  to  cover  St.  Petersburg  and  protect  the 
province  of  Wladimir,  through  which  alone  the 
couriers  between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  army  could 
now  pass. 

Wittgenstein  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Livonia 
as  well  as  his  means  would  allow,  and  the  army 
of  Moldavia  which  had  joined  the  third  army  was 
opposed  to  Schwartzenberg ;  but  Tormassof,  who, 
since  the  junction  of  the  Kussian  armies  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  had  commanded  in  chief  in 
that  quarter,  was  sent  for,  to  replace  Bagration  in 
the  grand  army,  and  Admiral  Tschichagof  remained 
in  command  on  the  Galician  frontier. 

In  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  Murat  com- 
manded an  advanced  corps  of  observation,  and  his 
outposts  were  in  contact  with  those  of  the  Eussians 
on  the  Nara.     The  frost  and  snow  had  not  yet 
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commenced,  but  the  roads  were  in  an  impracticable 
state,  which  is  always  the  case  there  in  autumn, 
and  his  army  was  so  ill  supplied  with  provisions  as 
to  be  already  reduced  to  horse  flesh  even  at  his  own 
head-quarters. 

Ney  was  at  Bagorodsk,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
east  of  Moscow,  opposed  to  Winzingerode. 

Napoleon  now  employed  the  expedients  of  diplo- 
macy, but  all  his  attempts  at  negotiation  were 
repulsed.  A  short  and  partial  armistice  between 
the  advanced  guards  on  the  Nara,  yet  not  influ- 
encing any  other  part  of  the  army,  was  all  that 
he  could  obtain  from  the  Field- Marshal  Koutousof, 
and  this  only  till  an  answer  should  arrive  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  a  remonstrance  that  Berthier  had 
sent  to  Koutousof,  against  the  means  that  were 
adopted  to  excite  the  populace  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  The  Field-Marshal  had  thought  proper  to 
forward  this  letter  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  the 
armistice  was  highly  disapproved  by  the  Emperor, 
who  was  resolute.  Napoleon  waited  in  vain  for 
any  reply  to  his  remonstrance,  and  the  armistice 
was  annulled  by  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  thus 
to  Prince  Koutousof,  in  Russian:  — 

"  Prince  Michel  Larionowitcz !  le  rapport  que 
j'ai  recu  de  vous  par  le  prince  Walkonsky  m'a 
appris  l'entrevue  que  vous  avez  eue  avec  l'aide-de- 
camp-general  francais  Lauriston.  Les  entretiens 
que  j'ai  eus  avec  vous,  au  moment  meme  de  votre 
depart  pour  les  armees  confiees  a  vos  soins,  vous 
avaient    instruit  de    mon    desir   ferine    et  absolu 
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d'eviter,  avec  l'ennemi,  toute  negociation  et  toute 
relation  tendante  a  la  paix. 

"  Maintenant,  apres  1'eVenement  susmentionne, 
je  dois  vous  r£peter,  avec  la  meme  resolution  que 
je  desire  que  ce  principe  adopte  par  moi  soit  observe 
par  vous  dans  toute  sa  latitude  et  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  rigoureuse  et  la  plus  inebranlable. 

"  J'ai  appris  pareillement  a  mon  extreme  mecon- 
tentement  que  le  general  Beningsen  a  eu  une  en- 
trevue  avec  le  roi  de  Naples  et  cela  sans  qu?  aucun 
motif  put  meme  l'y  inciter. 

"Apres  lui  avoir  fait  sentir  l'inconvenance  de 
cette  demarche,  j'exige  de  vous  une  surveillance 
active  et  severe  pour  que  les  autres  generaux 
n'aient  point  d' en t revues  avec  les  ennemis,  ni  en- 
core moins  de  conferences  semblables  qu'il  faut 
eviter  avec  le  plus  grand  soin. 

"  Toutes  les  notions  que  vous  avez  recues  de  moi, 
toutes  les  determinations  consignees  dans  les  ordres 
qui  vous  ont  ete  adresses  par  moi,  en  un  mot,  tout 
doit  vous  convaincre  que  ma  resolution  est  ine- 
branlable, et  que  dans  ce  moment,  aucune  propo- 
sition de  l'ennemi  ne  pourrait  m' engager  a  terminer 
la  guerre,  et  a  aifaiblir  par  la  le  devoir  sacr6  de 
venger  la  patrie  lesee. 

"  Je  suis,  &c, 

"  Alexandre." 

"  Saint  Petersbourg, 
"le9.  Octobre,  1812." 
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CHAP   VI. 

BATTLE   OF    CZERNICZNIA. COMMENCEMENT     OF    THE    RETREAT 

TO    THE   PASSAGE    OF    THE   DNIEPER   AT    ORCHA. 

After  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  main 
army  of  the  Kussians  assumed  the  offensive.  Ge- 
neral Beningsen's  command  was  reinforced  by  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief;  and  on  the  10th  of 
October  he  was  entrusted  with  the  operation  of 
commencing  an  attack  on  the  French  advanced 
corps.  Murat  was  unsupported,  for  this  attack  was 
unexpected ;  whilst  Beningsen  showed  great  judg- 
ment in  the  employment  of  his  means,  which  had 
been  made  perfectly  adequate  to  the  enterprise. 
The  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  French  force  were 
the  consequence,  but  not  without  a  very  spirited 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
great  expense  of  lives  on  both  sides.  In  this  affair 
Count  Orlof  Denissof,  whose  command  consisted 
chiefly  of  Cossacks,  utterly  destroyed  a  superior 
body  of  French  cavalry,  which  he  surprised  before 
they  could  mount.  Among  the  killed  on  the 
Russian  side  was  General  Baggowouth,  who  had  com- 
manded the  2d  corps  from  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  The  battle  was  decided  by  a  well  com- 
bined and  bold  flank  movement  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
corps,  favoured  and  concealed  by  a  woodland  coun- 
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try.  Beningsen  was  slightly  wounded,  but  did  not 
leave  the  field,  and  Murat  was  forced  to  retire 
upon  the  main  army,  with  a  loss  of  thirty- eight 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  affair  took  place  near  the 
village  of  Yiankovo  on  the  small  river  Czernicznia, 
a  tributary  stream  to  the  Nara ;  but  the  Russian 
place  of  assembly  on  the  preceding  day  was  in  front 
of  the  Nara,  near  the  village  of  Taroutino.  This 
success  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  victors  as 
a  presage  of  better  fortune. 

Winzengerode  had  been  detached  to  the  north- 
ward of  Moscow,  but  finding  that  the  corps  opposed 
to  him  had  been  drawn  into  the  town,  he  followed 
it  up  on  the  2 2d  of  October  as  closely  as  possible. 
Being  personally  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  he  unfor- 
tunately fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  and  was  made  prisoner,  a  mischance  that 
promised  fatal  consequences  to  him,  as  he  was 
a  German,  and  was  therefore  considered  by  Napo- 
leon as  being  in  open  rebellion. 

All  the  immediate  resources  of  the  country  that 
had  not  been  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  Russians 
had  now  been  consumed  by  the  French  army,  and 
owing  to  the  impracticable  state  of  the  roads  in 
Russia  during  autumn,  the  magazines  could  not  be 
replenished  till  winter  should  set  in  and  the  sledge- 
ways  should  be  established.  Napoleon  now  saw 
that  the  flattering  prospect  of  finishing  the  war  in 
one  campaign  had  entirely  vanished;  to  maintain 
his  army  any  longer  in  its  advanced  position  was 
impossible,  he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  back  upon 
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Smolensko  where  his  magazines  were  better  stored, 
and  from  whence  his  line  of  communication  would 
be  less  liable  to  interruption. 

To  effect  this  retreat  it  was  his  "  strategic  "  to 
endeavour,  by  the  flank  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Kalouga  of  his  whole  force,  right  in  front,  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  Eussians  and  place  his  army  in 
a  position,  with  reference  to  that  in  which  his  op- 
ponent stood,  better  calculated  to  cover  its  own 
retreat  on  Smolensko.  This  was  a  grand  conception 
in  strategy,  calculated  to  relieve  his  army  from  the 
false  position  into  which  Koutousof's  flank  move- 
ment had  placed  it;  and  the  only  excuse  for  his 
having  delayed  it  too  long,  was  the  hope  with 
which  he  flattered  himself  that  the  moral  effect  of 
his  occupation  of  Moscow  would  prove  decisive. 
Accordingly  the  French  army  was  in  motion  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  assembled  at  or  near  a  place 
called  Waterzlinka,  on  the  old  road  to  Kalouga. 
Napoleon  was  present  with  the  Old  Guard,  the  1st 
and  3rd  corps,  and  was  joined  by  the  Viceroy 
Beauharnois  with  the  4th  corps,  and  also  by  Murat, 
at  this  point  of  concentration.  Mortier,  with  the 
Young  Guard,  was  left  at  Moscow  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  finally  quitting 
the  place.  The  4th  corps  became  the  advanced 
guard  of  Napoleon's  army. 

The  Eussians  being  in  position  behind  the  Nara 
at  Taroutino,  Napoleon  commenced  his  flank  move- 
ment, pushing  forward  the  corps  of  Beauharnois  by 
his  right  to  gain  the  new  road  to  Kalouga.    On  the 
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20th  the  Viceroy  reached  Fominskoie,  the  point  at 
which  the  new  road  crosses  the  Nara,  and  the  next 
day  he  continued  his  movement  upon  Borowsk  and 
Malo-Jaroslavets.  Napoleon  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  followed  the  4th  corps,  and  was  at  Fomin- 
sko'ie"  on  the  22nd,  and  at  Borowsk  on  the  23rd  of 
October. 

Koutousof  received  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  compre- 
hended the  whole  extent  of  their  design  till  the 
4th  French  corps  had  reached  Borowsk;  indeed 
the  primary  concentration  of  the  enemy  might 
equally  have  portended  an  attack  in  front  on  the 
position  at  Taroutino,  where  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  it ;  he  could  only  hope  now  to  anticipate 
them  on  their  line  of  march  by  leaving  his  en- 
trenched camp,  and  moving  to  his  left  upon  Malo- 
Jaroslavets.  The  corps  of  General  Doctorof,  which 
formed  his  advance,  upon  its  arrival  there  found 
that  post  already  occupied  by  the  advance-guard  of 
the  Viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnois.  He  attacked  the 
upper  town,  and  a  long  and  severe  contest  ensued, 
in  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Eussians,  but  retaken 
by  the  French,  and  at  night  remained  in  their  pos- 
session ;  yet  it  cost  them  upwards  of  4000  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  loss  of  the  Russians  was  not 
less  severe. 

Koutousof  was  sufficiently  within  reach  to  sup- 
port General  Doctorof 's  attack,  but  from  want  of 
correct  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
enemy,  he  appears  to  have  withheld  any  efficient 
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assistance,  unwilling  to  bring  on  a  general  action, 
for  which  his  army  was  not  sufficiently  concentrated. 
He  retired  in  the  direction  of  Kalouga  to  a  defensive 
position,  and  next  day,  either  not  liking  his  ground, 
or  for  some  other  reason  not  thinking  the  time  had 
arrived  for  making  a  stand,  he  commenced  a  farther 
retreat  upon  Kalouga,  leaving  Miloradovitch  as  his 
rear-guard. 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  supposed,  from  infor- 
mation he  received,  that  his  route  towards  Kalouga 
was  not  only  anticipated,  but  absolutely  barred 
by  an  army,  superior  both  in  numbers  and  condi- 
tion, ready  to  offer  battle  in  a  strong  position  in 
front;  the  left  flank  of  his  line  of  march  had  been 
insulted  at  various  points  by  attacks  of  light  cavalry 
and  the  Cossacks  of  Platof,  from  one  of  which 
he  himself  had  narrowly  escaped,  and  from  which 
molestation  his  cavalry  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to 
protect  him ;  he  therefore  declined  attempting  to 
open  his  road  by  attacking  the  Russian  army,  and, 
relinquishing  all  farther  idea  of  a  flank  movement, 
resolved  to  turn  suddenly  back,  and  assume  for 
his  line  of  retreat  the  same  exhausted  route  through 
Mojaisk  by  which  he  had  advanced.  Accordingly, 
on  the  26th,  the  Viceroy  Beauharnois  made  a 
demonstration  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  Milo- 
radovitch, and  at  night  retired  to  Borowsk,  and 
next  day  to  Wereia ;  whilst  Miloradovitch,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  covering  the  Russian  army, 
retired  as  rear-guard  in  the  direction  of  Kalouga. 
Thus  both  armies  were  for  two  days  in  full  retreat 
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from  each  other,  like  two  bodies  under  the  influence 
of  magnetic  repulsion,  each  in  ignorance  of  the 
other's  circumstances  and  movements. 

Mortier  had  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  and  retire  upon  Wereia;  all 
the  baggage  and  plunder  had  been  carried  away, 
and  only  such  of  the  sick  were  left  as  were  consi- 
dered unfit  to  be  removed.  According  to  a  part  of 
his  instructions,  he  made  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Kremlin,  and  succeeded  but  partially. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  confusion 
and  horrors  that  attended  the  French  army  even  in 
this  early  part  of  its  retreat, — they  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description,  and  are  accounted 
for  when  we  reflect  that  having  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  effect  this  flank  movement,  and  having  been 
suddenly  compelled  to  change  its  direction,  Napo- 
leon's host  was  then  obliged  to  retire  like  an  ebbing 
tide ;  and  this  column,  which  still  consisted  of 
about  80,000  men,  loaded  with  plunder  and  every 
sort  of  incumbrance,  was  compelled  to  retrace  its 
steps  along  one  single  line  of  road,  which  had  been 
so  lately  exhausted  by  having  sustained  the  march 
of  both  armies  when  the  course  of  war  had  flowed 
onwards  to  Moscow. 

The  main  Russian  army  having  been  thus,  to 
use  a  hunting  phrase,  somewhat  "  thrown  out "  in 
the  commencement  of  the  pursuit,  could  not  imme- 
diately be  laid  on  the  track  of  the  fugitives.  The 
Russian  Field  Marshal,  trusting  to  the  Hettman 
Platof,    with   his  assembled  host  of  Cossacks,  to 
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follow  literally  on  the  road  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  to  the  exertions  of  Miloradovitch  with  his 
independent  column,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of 
cavalry  and  light  artillery  was  attached,  to  annoy 
their  retiring  columns  and  attack  them  in  flank, 
decided  upon  adopting  a  parallel  line  of  march  for 
the  main  Russian  army  by  Jelnia  on  Krasnoi. 

Not  only  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  arrangement  great  in  respect  to  pro- 
visions, but  the  route  adopted  also  implied  the 
turning  of  Smolensko,  and  avoided  the  delay  which 
a  double  passage  of  the  Dnieper  would  have  occa- 
sioned. Some  affairs  of  Cossacks  and  detached 
corps  took  place  during  this  part  of  the  retreat, 
but  nothing  of  consequence  occurred  till  the  3rd  of 
November,  when  the  corps  of  General  Milorado- 
vitch, which  was  then  the  Russian  advanced  guard, 
was  enabled  by  forced  marches  through  Medynn, 
flanking  the  enemy's  line  of  march,  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  centre 
of  their  extended  columns.  The  corps  of  Marshal 
Ney,  which  was  now  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  take 
the  duty  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  was  already 
halted  at  Yiasma,  waiting  for  the  rearmost  troops 
to  pass  by. 

When  Miloradovitch  arrived,  with  his  cavalry 
and  the  light  division  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  he  took  up  a  position  across  the  road,  by 
which  he  barred  the  passage  of  the  Viceroy  Beau- 
harnois  and  Davoust  towards  Yiasma,  where  Ney 
awaited  them.     The  Viceroy,  who  commanded  as 
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senior  officer,  supposing  from  his  daring  attitude 
that  Miloradovitch  was  in  greater  force  than  was 
actually  the  case,  and  more  closely  supported  by  the 
main  Russian  army,  stood  for  a  time  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  suffered  severely  from  the  Russian 
artillery:  at  length,  having  collected  his  force,  he 
attacked  in  his  turn,  and  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  passage  to  Yiasma.  While  the  Viceroy  was 
engaged,  Davoust  was  enabled  by  a  detour  to  pass 
by  without  much  fighting,  and  to  place  his  corps 
between  Yiasma  and  the  Russians.  Miloradovitch 
followed  up  his  advantage  as  far  as  Yiasma,  when 
the  corps  of  Ney  which  awaited  them,  having 
become  the  rear-guard,  covered  the  retreat,  and  the 
pursuit  ended  for  the  night. 

The  frost  commenced  on  the  6th  of  November, 
and  set  in  for  the  season,  as  is  usual  in  Russia.  It 
seldom  thaws  again  in  that  climate,  so  as  to  break 
up  the  sledge-roads  or  open  the  rivers,  before  the 
month  of  April,  unless  sometimes  for  a  few  days 
about  Christmas,  and  these  few  days  of  mild 
weather  are  a  serious  calamity  when  they  occur, 
since  every  mode  of  conveyance  is  interrupted  for 
the  time,  the  rivers  become  impassable,  and  the 
frozen  provisions  are  endangered  ;  this  is  a  still 
greater  evil,  for  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  salt  in 
Russia,  their  seas  yielding  none,  and  their  mines 
not  enough  for  general  use,  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving their  meat  during  the  winter  is  to  freeze  it, 
but  this  is  a  very  efficient  method. 

By  improving  the  roads  and  rendering  all  swamps 
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and  rivers  passable,  the  frost  would  have  proved 
an  advantage  to  the  French  army,  but  it  came  too 
late ;  for  when  the  sledge  road  is  established,  sup- 
plies are  conveyed  with  more  promptness  and  ease 
than  upon  any  summer  roads  in  the  world.  The 
disasters  of  Napoleon's  army  did  not  originate  in  the 
frost  and  snow  of  Russia,  how  inconvenient  soever 
they  may  have  been  to  it  when  already  demoralized 
and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  improvident,  rash,  and 
obstinate  policy  of  the  chief. 

Continuing  his  retreat  upon  Smolensko,  Napoleon 
detached  the  corps  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois 
on  the  8th  of  November,  with  orders  to  proceed  by 
Doukhowtchina  and  Poreczie  to  Vitepsk,  to  sup- 
port Marshal  Oudinot,  who  was  opposed  to  Wittgen- 
stein, and  now  covered  the  flank  of  Napoleon's  line 
of  retreat.  Arriving  at  the  river  Wop,  and  at- 
tempting to  cross  it,  the  Viceroy  found  it  in  that 
half  frozen  state  which  renders  rivers  most  difficult 
to  pass,  at  the  same  time  being  closely  pursued  by 
Hettman  Platof  and  met  by  the  partizan  corps  of 
Golenichef  Koutousof,  he  suffered  so  severely  that 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  march  upon 
Yitepsk,  after  losing  nearly  all  his  cannon  and 
baggage.  By  a  forced  march  and  circuitous  route 
he  succeeded  in  joining  the  main  army,  but  with 
about  8000  men  only,  and  these  in  a  state  of  great 
disorganisation.  Napoleon  with  his  guard  arrived 
at  Smolensko  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  was 
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joined   on    the   following    day   by   his    marshals, 
Davoust  and  Ney,  with  their  respective  corps. 

Marshal  Koutousof  was  endeavouring  to  make 
up  for  the  time  he  had  lost,  and  was  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  upon  his  parallel  line  of  march. 
Napoleon  now  perceived  that  he  could  not  remain 
long  at  Smolensko,  and  on  the  12th  his  guards 
continued  their  retreat  on  Krasnoi.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  quitted  Smolensko,  and  his  object  was 
then  to  gain  the  Polish  frontier  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

The  corps  of  the  Viceroy  Beauharnois  rallied  at 
Smolensko,  and  made  the  most  of  its  few  days' 
halt ;  the  corps  of  Poniatowski  was  broken  up  and 
made  to  reinforce  the  Viceroy  and  Marshal  Davoust ; 
each  corps  then  resumed  its  march,  at  a  day's 
interval,  and  Ney  still  remained  at  Smolensko  to 
act  as  rear-guard  according  to  his  orders. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russian  General,  Milora- 
dovitch,  with  the  cavalry  under  General  Ouvarof, 
made  forced  marches,  and  effected  a  flank  move- 
ment as  he  had  done  before,  not  unlike  the  knight's 
move  in  the  game  of  chess :  thus  he  again  placed 
his  corps  on  the  road,  and  intercepted  the  retreat 
of  the  Viceroy  Beauharnois,  who  had  lost  nearly 
all  his  artillery  at  the  passage  of  the  Wop,  and 
though  his  corps  had  rallied  at  Smolensko,  and 
been  reinforced  there,  yet  it  did  not  amount  to 
10,000  men. 

The  Russians  occupied  a  good  position,  and  were 
abundantly  provided   with   artillery  and  cavalry. 
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The  Viceroy  made  the  attack,  but  was  repulsed. 
Finding  that  force  would  not  prevail  he  had  re- 
course to  feint ;  he  menaced  the  Russian  right,  as 
if  he  intended  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  on  that 
flank,  in  the  hope  that  Miloradovitch  would  with- 
draw his  supports  from  the  left,  to  strengthen  the 
points  menaced,  —  indeed,  if  these  points  had  been 
forced,  Miloradovitch  might  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  main  army  of  Russia.  Satisfied  that  his  feint 
had  succeeded,  and  that  the  Russian  left  was 
sufficiently  weakened,  the  Viceroy  prolonged  the 
affair  till  night  in  the  same  attitude,  and  then 
marching  in  the  dark,  right  in  front  and  to  his 
right,  turned  the  Russian  left  unmolested,  and 
joined  Napoleon  and  his  guards  near  Krasnoi. 

On  the  16th  of  November  the  head  of  the  French 
columns  had  arrived  at  Krasnoi,  and  Napoleon  took 
up  a  position  parallel  to  the  great  road,  having  the 
town  on  his  right  and  a  small  river  and  ravine  on 
his  left.  Here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Davoust 
and  his  corps,  and  showed  a  front  to  the  army  of 
Koutousof,  which  had  partly  arrived  and  was  in 
presence. 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief  was  assembling 
his  army  near  a  place  called  Chilowa,  about  five 
English  miles  only  from  Krasnoi,  yet  he  could  not 
bring  his  troops  up  in  time  to  do  any  thing  decisive 
on  that  day.  However,  he  made  his  disposition  for 
a  general  attack  on  the  following  morning,  and 
detached  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  corps,  under  General 
Tormassof,  with  the  cavalry  corps  of  Count  Oga- 
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rofsky,  to  anticipate  the  enemy  on  his  line  of  retreat 
and  menace  the  right  flank  of  his  position.  Milo- 
radovitch  placed  his  corps  on  the  Eussian  right,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
but  unfortunately  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  prevent  Davoust  from  passing  along  his  front, 
and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  main  army,  mo- 
lested only  by  a  cannonade. 

To  gain  time,  and  to  favour  the  junction  of 
Davoust,  Napoleon  caused  a  village  in  his  front  to 
be  attacked,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  a  Russian  column 
appeared  in  it.  His  army  was  now  in  a  more  con- 
centrated state  than  it  had  been  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat,  and  on  the  following  day 
Ney  might  have  joined ;  yet  the  demoralized  con- 
dition of  his  troops  scarcely  permitted  him  to  risk 
a  battle ;  and  he  was  probably  aware  of  the  move- 
ment of  General  Tormassof.  Before  Koutousof's 
attack  could  have  time  to  take  effect,  Napoleon 
moved  off  by  the  road  to  Liady,  and  was  molested 
only  by  the  small  independent  corps  of  Count 
Ogarofsky  and  the  advanced  guard  of  General 
Tormassof,  which  arrived  in  time  to  cut  off  Marshal 
Davoust's  rear-guard,  and  to  seize  a  considerable 
quantity  of  baggage,  among  which  several  eagles 
and  that  Marshal's  baton-de-marechal  were  found. 

Ney  had  left  Smolensko  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
or  16th.  This  being  ascertained  from  prisoners 
and  papers  that  were  taken,  the  Russian  army 
halted  near  Krasnoi',  and  General  Miloradovitch 
placed  his  corps  in  position  across  the  road,  between 
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Krasnoi*  and  Smolensko,  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  Marshal.  Ney  did  not  appear  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th,  when  he  was  apprised  of  his  situation 
and  invited  to  surrender.  This  he  indignantly- 
refused,  and  commenced  a  most  spirited  but  des- 
perate attempt  to  force  a  passage  for  his  corps,  in 
which  it  was  ultimately  defeated  and  dispersed. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  farther  contest  was 
useless,  rallying  whatever  troops  he  could,  and 
favoured  by  the  night,  he  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  escape  to  the  Dnieper.  He  passed  the 
river  on  the  ice,  and  joined  Napoleon  with  about 
4000  men,  but  8500  of  his  corps  were  destroyed, 
or  surrendered  to  Miloradovitch  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle. 

The  unlucky  mistake  at  Malo-Jaroslavets,  which, 
at  first  starting,  had  separated  the  two  armies  for 
a  time,  and  the  unavoidable  delay  which  took 
place  in  consequence,  are  very  generally  censured, 
and  perhaps  not  unjustly.  The  ardent  spirits  with 
the  army,  and  the  impatient  public  elsewhere,  did 
not  pause  to  consider  the  practical  details  of  ope- 
rations in  the  field.  At  Krasnoi,  when  Field- 
Marshal  Koutousof  made  his  dispositions  for  a 
general  attack,  he  did  not  know  that  Napoleon 
himself  was  in  the  field ;  when  they  were  completed, 
it  is  said  that  the  discovery  that  the  great  chief 
himself  was  present,  occasioned  so  much  delay  and 
hesitation,  that  the  combination  never  took  effect. 
Yet  after  forced  inarches  it  takes  time  to  assemble 
and  form  a  large  army  in  sufficient  order  and  force 
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to  strike  the  blow.  Napoleon  thus  effected  his 
retreat  without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  and  escaped 
farther  molestation.  At  Orcha  he  crossed  the 
Dnieper,  and  concentrated  the  remains  of  his  army 
behind  that  great  river.  He  had  now  traversed 
one  half  of  the  distance  from  Moscow  to  the  Polish 
frontier,  and  if  he  could  have  reached  Poland  with- 
out farther  disasters,  assisted  in  his  retreat  by  the 
army  of  Macdonald,  and  a  more  sincere  co-operation 
of  that  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Kegnier,  which  his 
proximity  would  have  enforced,  possessed  of  all  the 
fortresses,  and  with  the  abundant  resources  of 
Poland  at  his  disposal,  he  might  still  have  assumed 
such  an  attitude  of  defence  as  to  have  checked  the 
Russians  effectually  on  their  frontier,  until  he 
should  have  recovered  his  strength.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  might  have  renewed  the  war 
on  Russian  instead  of  Saxon  ground.  Two  such 
battles  as  a  Liitzen  and  a  Bautzen  gained  in  Russia, 
and  the  chronicles  of  Europe  might  have  had  a  very 
different  account  to  give  of  the  year  1813. 

But  Napoleon  had  yet  a  difficult  country  to 
cross,  and  Wittgenstein,  as  also  the  garrison  of 
Riga,  now  greatly  reinforced,  fully  occupied  the 
attention  of  Macdonald.  The  energies  of  the  Gali- 
cian  army  seemed  paralysed,  and  Schwartzenberg 
with  the  Austrians  was  retiring  before  the  Molda- 
vian army  without  offering  the  least  resistance, 
possibly  in  obedience  to  the  secret  instructions  of 
his  court.  These  circumstances  had  suggested  to  the 
Russians  the  ulterior  plan  of  a  campaign,  the  whole 
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merit  of  which  belongs  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
This  was  to  order  Admiral  Tschichagof,  with  as  much 
of  his  army  as  could  be  made  disposable,  to  quit 
the  Austrians  and  march  northward  upon  Borissof, 
on  the  Berezina ;  at  the  same  time  Wittgenstein 
was,  if  possible,  to  disengage  himself  from  his 
northern  opponents  and  effect  a  similar  movement 
to  the  southward  to  meet  him,  and  thus  effectually 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 

The  bearer  of  these  instructions  from  the  Em- 
peror at  St.  Petersburg  to  Count  Wittgenstein  and 
to  Admiral  Tschichagof,  was  Count  Tchernichef, 
the  Emperor's  aid-de-camp,  who,  when  making  his 
way  in  rear  of  the  French  army  from  the  head 
quarters  of  Count  Wittgenstein  to  Admiral  Tschic- 
hagof, with  a  strong  escort  of  Cossacks,  had  the 
good  fortune  not  only  to  take  some  couriers  with 
important  letters,  but  also  to  liberate  Count  Win- 
zingerode  and  Colonel  Narishkin  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Moscow,  and  were 
being  conveyed  towards  France  in  a  carriage  es- 
corted by  some  gens  d'armes. 

To  explain  the  strategie  of  this  combined  opera- 
tion on  the  Berezina,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
the  previous  operations  of  the  two  armies  that  were 
to  accomplish  it,  and  which  had  been  carrying  on 
two  distinct  campaigns,  one  in  the  north  and  the 
other  in  the  south,  perfectly  unconnected  with 
those  of  the  grand  armies  under  Koutousof  and 
Napoleon. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

PASSAGE    OF    THE     BEREZINA,    AND    FINAL    EXPULSION    OF    THE 

FRENCH     ARMIES     FROM     THE      RUSSIAN      TERRITORIES. THE 

EMPEROR   ALEXANDER   PROCEEDS   TO   WILNA. 

Wittgenstein  had  been  left  with  the  first  corps, 
to  observe  the  army  of  Macdonald,  who  menaced 
Livonia,  and  to  cover  St.  Petersburg  to  the  west ; 
but,  besides  this,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  two 
corps  of  St.  Cyr  and  Oudinot.  These  corps,  we 
may  remember,  were  destined  by  Napoleon  to  cover 
the  left  of  the  army  whilst  advancing  upon  Moscow. 
Wittgenstein  had  been  successful  in  an  affair  with 
these  corps  on  the  30th  of  July,  but  unsuccessful 
in  one  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  had  soon  after 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Finland. 

St.  Cyr,  to  perform  the  service  required  of  him, 
now  occupied  a  position  at  Polotsk,  which  he  for- 
tified, probably  with  a  view  of  also  keeping  open 
the  communication  by  Vitepsk  and  the  Dwina. 
Macdonald  was  somewhat  held  in  check  by  the 
garrison  of  Riga,  so  that  Wittgenstein  remained 
between  the  two. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  whilst  Napoleon  was  at 
Moscow,  Wittgenstein  attacked  St.  Cyr  in  his  en- 
trenchments, which  he  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  St.  Cyr,  with  his  corps,  which  was  partly 
composed  of  Bavarians  under  General,  afterwards 
Prince  Wrede,  retired  into  the  town,  which  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  defending  till  the  night  of  the  19th, 
when  he  effected  his  retreat  upon  Vitepsk.  He  was 
wounded  in  this  affair,  and  replaced  in  the  com- 
mand by  Oudinot,  who  had  recovered  from  his 
wound.  Marshal  Victor  subsequently  arrived 
with  his  corps  and  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Wittgenstein  had  too  many  other  objects  to 
engage  his  attention,  to  be  able  at  once  to  pursue 
the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  taking  Polotsk. 
After  the  general  retreat  of  the  French  army  had 
commenced,  however,  he  attacked  and  took  Vi- 
tepsk on  the  7th  of  November,  thus  menacing  the 
left  flank  of  Napoleon's  retreating  columns.  We 
may  remember  that  it  was  on  the  8th  that  the 
corps  of  the  Viceroy,  which  Napoleon  had  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Oudinot,  and  which 
was  marching  upon  Vitepsk,  met  with  a  disaster  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  Wop,  and  Beauhar- 
nois  was  obliged  to  return  to  Krasnoi  with  the 
wreck  of  his  corps.  On  the  14th,  about  the  time 
Napoleon's  main  army  was  at  Krasnoi,  Marshal 
Victor,  who  had  replaced  St.  Cyr  and  materially 
reinforced  the  command,  attacked  Wittgenstein  in 
a  position  which  he  occupied  and  had  strengthened 
near  the  village  of  Smoliantsy,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Vitepsk  and  Borissof,  but  four  days'  march 
from  the  latter.  Napoleon  was  marching  upon 
Borissof,  and  therefore  this  attack  was  indispens- 
able; the  French  were  repulsed  and  victory  was 
claimed  by  the  Russians,  yet  they  did  not  reap  any 
immediate  advantage  from  their  success. 

Wittgenstein  had  leisure  for  these  operations,  in 
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consequence  of  a  sortie  made  by  General  Essens, 
the  Governor  of  Riga,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  false  movement  which  that  diversion 
induced  Marshal  Macdonald  to  make.  Essen,  the 
Governor,  discovered  that  Macdonald,  with  his 
main  army  had  ascended  the  Dwina,  which  he  had 
done  to  protect  the  rear  and  facilitate  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  and  that  he  had  left  an  insuffi- 
cient force  to  blockade  Riga.  The  Governor  of 
Riga  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  block- 
ading force,  and  succeeded  in  driving  it  before 
him.  He  then  detached  some  troops  and  made 
a  descent  upon  Mittau ;  they  entered  the  town,  but 
soon  after  retired  to  Riga.  The  exaggerated 
news  of  this  demonstration  induced  Macdonald  to 
abandon  his  really  useful  movement,  and  descend 
the  Dwina  to  compel  Essens,  with  his  handful  of 
men,  to  return  to  his  garrison.  Thus  was  Napoleon 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Macdonald,  when  it 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
him. 

These  are  some  of  the  essential  services  ren- 
dered by  the  gallant  Wittgenstein  during  the 
Russian  campaign,  acting  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  with  only  20,000  or  30,000  men,  and, 
owing  to  his  situation,  frequently  unable  to  com- 
municate with  the  army  of  Koutousof.  They 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  very  able  commander  of 
such  a  detached  corps,  though  subsequent  events 
may  have  left  it  doubtful  whether  his  abilities 
were  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  army,  or  the  chief  conduct  of  a 
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war.  He  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  services  of 
Colonel  Diebitch  as  his  chef-d'etat  major,  who  was 
afterwards  Prince  Diebitch  Sabalkanskoy. 

The  third  army,  in  the  south,  had  been  rein- 
forced by  that  of  Moldavia,  and  Tormassof  com- 
manded it ;  but  he  was  appointed  to  replace 
Bagration,  who  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
Admiral  Tschichagof.  About  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober the  Admiral  commenced  the  campaign,  and 
his  object  was  to  penetrate  into  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw.  Schwartz enberg,  with  the  Austrian  and 
Saxon  army,  was  in  position  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lisna  and  the  Bug.  The  Austrian s  were  then 
about  four  days'  march  to  the  south  of  Bialystock, 
and  five  to  the  east  of  Warsaw ;  but  instead  of 
manoeuvring  either  to  favour  the  retreat  of  Na- 
poleon or  to  cover  Warsaw,  upon  the  approach  of 
Tschichagof  they  descended  through  the  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug,  by  Breste-Litowskoy, 
upon  Simiatice  and  Drohiczin,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  October.  In  the  course  of  this 
march  they  offered  little  resistance  to  their  pur- 
suers, and  Kegnier  did  not  appear  to  act  with 
much  more  energy  than  his  Austrian  chief  in 
command.  The  influence  of  this  army  upon  the 
war  does  not  deserve  more  particular  notice  until 
the  arrival  of  General  Tchernicheff,  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  obedience 
to  these,  Tschichagof  immediately  commenced  his 
march  northward   upon  Minsk  with   the   greater 
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part  of  his  army,  leaving  General  Sacken,  with  a 
small  force,  to  observe  Schwartzenberg  and  Reg- 
nier.  On  the  5th  of  November  the  Admiral  was 
at  Slonim,  and  hence  he  despatched  Tchernicheff 
back,  with  an  escort  of  cossacks,  to  make  his  way 
across  the  French  line  of  communication,  and 
reach  Wittgenstein.  Tschichagof  continued  his 
march  upon  Minsk  and  Borissof,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  his  junction  with  the  army  of  Witt- 
genstein at  this  town  would  render  the  passage  of 
the  Berezina  impossible  to  Napoleon,  and  that 
hardly  a  man  of  the  French  army  would  escape. 

At  St.  Petersburg  this  combined  operation  was 
known  to  be  in  progress,  and  excited  the  most 
anxious  and  sanguine  expectations.  At  head- 
quarters it  was  so  much  admired,  and  its  efficacy 
was  so  much  depended  upon,  that  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  active  employment  of  other 
means  was  not  neglected,  and  that  many  oppor- 
tunities were  not  lost  in  consequence.  It  is  certain 
that  the  movements  of  the  Russian  grand  army 
appeared  dilatory  during  this  anxious  crisis. 

Tschichagof  arrived  at  Minsk  on  the  16th  of 
November,  the  day  on  which  Davoust  joined  Na- 
poleon at  Krasnoi.  The  high  road  from  Wilna  to 
Moscow  crosses  the  Berezina  at  Borissof,  which  is 
only  four  days7  march  from  Minsk,  while  Krasnoi 
is  more  than  twice  that  distance.  A  French 
division,  which  had  been  left  behind  in  Lithuania 
for  the  protection  of  the  communication,  was  in 
contact  with  the  Admiral,  commanded  by  General 
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Bronikowski,  who  fell  back  from  Minsk,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  to  Borissof,  to  secure  that  most 
important  post.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  he  reached  it,  and  prepared  to  hold  the 
town,  which  was  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  At  day-break  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Russian  Admiral,  under  General  Lambert,  arrived 
in  front  of  the  tete-de  pont,  and  commenced  an 
attack.  The  French  made  a  very  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  did  not  retire  till  the  evening,  when  the 
corps  of  General  Langeron  arrived  to  support 
General  Lambert,  but  was  not  engaged.  The 
Admiral  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
the  enemy  retired  across  the  bridge  and  through 
the  town  upon  Lochnitza,  a  village  on  the  road  to 
Orcha. 

Let  us  now  pause  to  examine  the  crisis  to  which 
the  combined  operations  of  the  three  Russian 
armies,  acting  according  to  the  plan  conceived  and 
directed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  reduced 
the  campaign. 

The  relative  situations  of  the  several  armies,  on 
the  19th  of  November,  were  as  follow  :  — 

Napoleon,  having  crossed  the  Dnieper,  was  on 
that  day  at  Orcha  with  the  remains  of  his  grand 
army,  consisting  of  the  young  and  old  guard,  the 
corps  of  Davoust,  the  Viceroy  Beauharnois,  and 
Ney,  with  a  crowd  of  officers  of  all  ranks,  who  had 
no  longer  any  troops  to  command.  These  had 
placed  the  Dnieper  between  themselves  and  their 
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pursuers,  and  were  concentrated  at  Orcha ;  but 
they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  40,000  men. 

Oudinot  was  advancing  to  secure  the  important 
post  of  Borissof,  but  had  only  attained  a  distance 
of  one  day's  march  from  that  town. 

Victor  had  endeavoured  to  dislodge  Wittgenstein 
from  his  position  at  Smoliantsy ;  although  he  did 
not  fully  succeed  in  this  attempt,  yet  he  gained 
time  to  execute  a  movement  to  the  Berezina 
round  his  flank. 

Koutousof  on  leaving  Krasnoi  persevered  in  his 
plan  of  pursuit  by  a  parallel  line  of  march,  in- 
tending to  cross'  the  Dnieper  at  Kopyss,  a  day's 
march  lower  down  that  river  than  Orcha.  On 
that  day  he  had  only  arrived  within  a  day's  march 
from  the  river. 

Miloradovitch  was  marching  by  the  direct  road 
upon  Orcha,  pursuing  the  retreating  army. 

Wittgenstein,  having  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
Marshal  Victor,  remained  in  his  defensive  position 
at  Smoliantsy.  He  had  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
well  appointed  in  all  respects,  and  posted  in  the 
centre  of  a  triangle,  formed  by  Vitepsk,  Borissof, 
and  Polotsk,  three  days'  march  from  each.  The 
large  armies  now  approaching  him  on  all  sides, 
and  his  uncertain  information  respecting  them, 
sufficiently  account  for  his  apparent  indecision  at 
this  moment,  by  which  Marshal  Victor  was  per- 
mitted to  effect  his  flank  movement  with  little 
molestation. 

The  Russian  General  Lambert,  commanding  the 
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advance  of  Tschichagof's  army,  on  that  day  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  town  and  bridge  of  Boris- 
sof.  The  rest  of  that  army,  a  force  of  about  40,000 
men,  arrived  in  the  night. 

Orcha  was  a  point  strategique  of  great  import- 
ance in  this  stage  of  the  campaign.  Here  the 
Dnieper  is  nearest  to  the  Dwina,  being  only  eighty 
versts,  or  fifty-six  English  miles,  from  Vitepsk. 
These  two  great  navigable  rivers  afterwards  diverge, 
one  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  other 
into  the  Baltic.  At  Orcha,  the  post  road,  run- 
ning north  and  south  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
Turkish  frontier  and  the  south-western  provinces, 
intersects  the  road  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw,  the 
course  of  which  is  from  east  to  west. 

This  point  presented  to  the  French  an  alter- 
native as  to  the  ulterior  direction  of  the  retreat. 
At  first  Napoleon  intended  to  march  upon  Vitepsk, 
hoping  to  overwhelm  Wittgenstein,  and  to  retire 
by  the  Dwina,  upon  Wilna  and  the  corps  of  Mac- 
donald.  Victor's  attack  upon  Smoliantsy  was  pro- 
bably made  with  a  view  to  facilitate  this  operation, 
which  would  at  least  have  gained  another  day's 
march  upon  Koutousof,  who  had  already  lost  much 
time,  and  was  then  moving  in  a  direction  almost 
opposite,  upon  Kopyss.  By  this  route  Napoleon 
might  have  continued  his  retreat  with  less  risk, 
after  concentrating  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  two 
corps  of  which,  those  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  were 
still  in  tolerable  spirits  and  condition.  He  was 
induced  to  change  his  plan  by  reports  as  to  the 
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state  of  the  roads,  and  by  an  unaccountable  igno- 
rance of  the  near  approach  of  Tschichagof  to  the 
town  of  Borissof,  and  he  preferred  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Berezina,  by  Borissof,  and  to  proceed 
along  the  cross  road  to  Molodeschno,  which  was 
reported  to  be  shorter  by  a  day's  march  than  the 
better  road,  through  Minsk  to  Wilna.  He  hoped 
to  effect  this  without  interruption,  and  after  being 
joined  in  Poland  by  Schwartzenberg,  Eegnier,  and 
Macdonald,  to  end  the  campaign  with  a  concentrat- 
ed army  of  120,000  men,  — a  number  nearly  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  fought  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  combined  forces  which  the 
Eussians  could  bring  against  him. 

The  corps  of  Oudinot  was  accordingly  pushed 
forward  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Berezina,  and 
was  to  become  the  advanced  guard.  Victor  was 
ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  marching  on  the  village 
of  Studenki,  which  is  on  the  Berezina ;  this  implied 
a  dangerous  flank  movement  round  Wittgenstein's 
left,  yet  if  it  could  be  accomplished  he  would  not 
only  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  army  of  Napo- 
leon, but  interpose  his  corps  as  a  rear-guard  be- 
tween the  retreating  army  and  the  corps  of  Witt- 
genstein. 

Napoleon  left  Orcha  on  the  20th  of  November ; 
on  the  21st  his  head-quarters  were  at  Toliczin,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  had  reached  Bobr. 
Victor  had  fallen  back  to  Kholopeniczi,  and  Witt- 
genstein, with  the  Russian  army  of  the  north,  had 
quitted  his  position  at   Smoliantsy  to  follow  him. 
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Until  Napoleon  arrived  at  Bobr  he  was  not  certain 
that  Tschichagof  had  reached  Borissof  two  days 
before. 

The  Eussian  Admiral,  in  the  meantime,  hoping 
to  profit  by  General  Lambert's  success,  had  crossed 
the  river  Berezina  with  a  part  of  his  army  j  yet  he 
then  trusted  the  pursuit  of  Bronikowski  to  a  feeble 
advanced  guard,  and  sat  himself  down  to  repose, 
permitting  foraging  parties  to  straggle  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  detaching  none  to  gain  intelligence  and 
feel  for  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Oudinot  learned 
this  state  of  affairs  from  Bronikowski,  who  was 
driven  back  upon  him  at  Kzroupka,  he  immediately 
pressed  forward,  and  defeating  the  Russian  advanced 
guard  drove  it  back  upon  .the  astonished  Tschicha- 
gof, who  was  not  prepared  to  fight,  and  had  barely 
time  to  hurry  his  advanced  guard  back  across  the 
river,  and  to  destroy  the  bridges  before  Oudinot 
arrived  at  Borissof.  His  foragers  were  cut  off  from 
crossing  with  the  rest,  but  the  greatest  part  of 
them  escaped  by  crossing  at  a  ford  below  the 
town,  which  a  peasant  pointed  out  to  them. 

Napoleon  halted  at  Lochnitza  on  the  23d  of 
November,  and  his  army  was  beginning  to  as- 
semble on  the  heights  above  Borissof.  The 
Russian  Admiral,  having  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, had  assembled  his  forces  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Napoleon  made  demonstrations  at  various 
points,  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  the  river  below 
Borissof;  these  had  the  desired  effect  of  deceiving 
Tschichagof,  whose  anxiety  caused  him  to  detach 
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troops  in  various  directions,  but  principally  to- 
wards the  south,  from  the  town  where  there  was  a 
ford. 

Finding  that  his  feints  succeeded,  and  having 
sent  to  explore  a  favourable  point  for  a  passage  of 
the  river  near  Studenki,  a  village  northward  from 
Borissof,  and  about  twelve  versts,  or  eight  English 
miles,  higher  up  the  river,  Napoleon  put  his 
columns  in  motion  upon  this  point  in  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  November,  and  arrived  there  himself 
on  the  following  morning  with  the  corps  of 
Oudinot.  The  engineers  immediately  commenced 
the  construction  of  two  bridges ;  some  Polish 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  passed  over  to 
reconnoitre  the  opposite,  bank,  and  large  batteries 
were  established  on  the  heights  of  Studenski  to 
protect  the  work.  Owing  to  the  severe  frost,  and 
to  the  scarcity  of  materials  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  working  parties  proceeded  slowly  in 
their  arduous  task ;  yet  they  were  molested  only 
by  the  feeble  detachments  which  the  Russian  Ad- 
miral had  sent  in  that  direction.  At  length  the 
bridges  were  reported  practicable  at  noon  on  the 
26th,  and  Oudinot  immediately  crossed  the  Bere- 
zina under  cover  of  his  artillery.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  clearing  the  opposite  bank,  and  pro- 
tecting the  passage  of  the  rest ;  but  the  abandoned 
discipline  and  disorganised  state  of  the  army  of 
Moscow  led  to  great  confusion,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  bridges 
while  the  troops  attempted  to  pass  along  them. 
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The  corps  of  Victor  had  hitherto  held  Witt- 
genstein in  check,  but  now  hastened  towards 
Studenski,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  rear  guard,  and 
cover  the  passage  of  the  French  army.  Wittgen- 
stein pursued  it,  and  cut  off  part  of  the  enemy's 
columns.  The  division  of  General  Partouneaux, 
which  fell  back  on  Borissof,  was  met  by  Platof, 
and,  after  an  useless  resistance,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  with  6000  men. 

So  large  an  army  as  that  which  Napoleon  had 
now  concentrated,  and  whose  discipline  was  already 
materially  shaken  by  the  adversity  and  privations 
of  all  kinds  that  had  attended  them  during  their 
long  and  precipitate  retreat,  had  now  arrived  at, 
perhaps,  the  most  formidable  barrier  that  nature 
could  oppose  to  them  —  a  large  river  not  suf- 
ciently  frozen  to  bear,  but  encumbered  with  masses 
of  ice  floating  rapidly  down  the  stream.  The 
bridges  were  crowded,  and  constantly  giving  way ; 
a  formidable  enemy  stood  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  another,  yet  more  formidable,  was  close  in  the 
rear.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  panic  should 
seize  them,  that  they  should  hurry,  and  crowd, 
and  even  fight,  in  striving  to  gain  individually  a 
safe  passage ;  that  this  confusion  rendered  all  the 
efforts  of  their  officers  and  pontoon  guards  un- 
availing, and  caused  loss  of  time  by  frequently 
stopping  the  passage,  loss  of  guns  and  spare 
ammunition,  and  loss  of  life  to  many  thousands 
of  men,  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  their  panic  should  have  occasioned 
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irreparable  discomfiture  to  an  army  which  would 
not  have  been  in  desperate  circumstances,  with 
regard  to  numerical  force,  if  they  had  not  cast 
aside  all  discipline. 

In  the  course  of  the  27th  of  November  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  army  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Berezina,  while  Victor,  with  his  corps, 
occupied  a  position  strengthened  by  a  redoubt 
which  covered  the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  On 
the  28th  he  was  unable  to  remain  any  longer  to 
protect  them,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  force  a 
passage  for  himself  across  the  bridge  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  through  the  unfortunate  crowd 
that  had  not  yet  accomplished  the  passage.  The 
loss  of  the  French  upon  this  occasion,  including 
the  division  of  Partouneaux,  is  estimated  at  16,000 
prisoners  and  12,000  killed. 

The  main  army  of  Russia  was  still  far  behind. 
Miloradovitch,  who  had  followed  by  the  Orcha 
road,  only  reached  Borissof  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, and  Koutousof,  who  had  crossed  the 
Dnieper  at  Kopyss,  and  was  advancing  on  a  by- 
road, was  still  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  on 
the  28th.  This  army,  therefore,  could  take  no 
part  in  the  affair  of  the  Berezina,  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  campaign. 

On  the  28th  Tschichagof  was  at  last  induced  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  convinced 
that  Napoleon  had  crossed  with  his  whole  army. 
He  moved  from  his  position,  opposite  Borissof,  to 
attack  him  ;    but  Napoleon,  with  his  guards,  the 
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corps  of  Oudinot,  and  the  troops  that  still  re- 
mained about  him,  was  still  able  to  cope  with  the 
force  of  the  Eussian  Admiral,  being  at  least  equal 
in  point  of  numbers.  His  utmost  energy  was  dis- 
played on  this  occasion ;  necessity  or  despair  called 
forth  the  talents  of  his  officers,  and  stimulated  the 
exertions  and  the  courage  of  his  men.  Tschich- 
agof  was  defeated,  or  rather  repulsed,  for  Napo- 
leon could  derive  no  other  advantage  from  success 
than  that  of  continuing  his  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Wilna.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the 
really  hard  winter  decidedly  commenced,  and  that 
the  severity  of  the  weather  became  insupportable ; 
on  the  5th  of  December  Napoleon  reached  Smor- 
goni,  where  he  abandoned  the  wreck  of  his  army 
to  the  care  of  Murat,  while  the  Viceroy  Beau- 
harnois  was  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the 
infantry  ;  the  whole  force  amounted  to  about 
45,000  men. 

For  a  short  distance  Napoleon  was  escorted  by 
the  escadron  sacre,  composed  of  those  officers  who 
had  nothing  left  to  command,  or  who,  from  love  of 
the  Emperor,  or  for  the  sake  of  sharing  with  head- 
quarters, had  devoted  themselves  to  the  protection 
of  his  person  during  the  latter  part  of  the  retreat. 
Travelling  through  Poland  in  disguise  in  a  single 
sledge,  and  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt  only, 
Napoleon  continued  his  journey  to  Paris. 

When  the  remains  of  the  French  army  approached 
Wilna,  all  the  military  chests  and  stores  of  plunder 
or  treasure,  that  had  been  conveyed   across   the 
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Berezina,  were  abandoned  to  the  pursuers,  at  a  hill 
near  the  town,  which  was  so  steep  and  slippery 
that  the  horses  could  not  ascend  it.  The  Eussian 
advanced  guards  soon  arrived  and  defeated  a  corps 
destined  to  cover  the  town.  Murat  found  it  im- 
possible to  remedy  the  confusion,  or  even  to  sepa- 
rate the  different  corps  of  his  army ;  he  transferred 
the  task  to  the  Viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnois,  and 
escaped  on  foot  with  difficulty.  Wilna  was  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  plunder;  the  retreat  became  a 
flight  to  Kowno  and  across  the  Niemen. 

Soon  after  the  French  had  passed  that  river  the 
Prussian  General  D'York,  finding  himself  in  a 
situation  to  do  so,  availed  himself  of  the  approach 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Wittgenstein, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Diebitch,  abandoned  Mac- 
donald,  and  turned  to  the  Eussian  side.  His  con- 
duct upon  that  occasion,  though  highly  censured 
at  the  time,  was  afterwards  approved  and  com- 
mended by  his  sovereign,  when  circumstances  be- 
came its  justification. 

The  French  retired  upon  the  Vistula,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1812  they  occupied  Marienwerda, 
Elbing,  Marienburg,  Warsaw,  Plock,  Thorn,  and 
Dantzig,  with  the  "  cadres"  of  corps  intended  to  be 
filled  up,  as  fast  as  possible,  with  recruits  from 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine. 
There  were  nine  of  these  corps,  exclusive  of  the 
guards,  who  were  then  intended  to  rally  at  Konigs- 
berg.     The  whole  merit  of  thus  collecting  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  defeated  army  is  due  to  the  Viceroy 
Beauharnois. 

The  Austrian  and  Saxon  forces,  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  remained  on  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  now  quitted  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  arrived  at  Wilna  on  the  2 2d  of  Decem- 
ber. The  main  army  of  Russia  went  into  canton- 
ments on  the  Niemen,  but  Wittgenstein,  joined  by 
the  Prussian  General  D'York,  still  kept  the  field 
to  pursue  Macdonald  in  his  retreat  through  Prussia. 

The  Emperor  of  Eussia  bestowed  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Smolensko  upon  Field-Marshal  Koutousof, 
and  invested  him  with  the  grand  Cordon  of  St. 
George.  He  also  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  to 
his  Polish  subjects,  who  had  been  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  him. 


BOOK  THE   SECOND. 

PERIOD  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
GERMANY  IN  1813,  TO  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE 
ARMISTICE  ON  THE  10TH  OF  AUGUST  IN  THAT 
YEAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 
CAMPAIGN  OF  LUTZEN  AND  BAUTZEN,   1813. 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     THE     WRECK     OF     THE      FRENCH     ARMY     IN 

JANUARY,     1813,     IN     POLAND. LORD     CATHCART     FOLLOWS 

THE     EMPEROR     ALEXANDER     TO     EL^LISCH. THE     KING     OF 

PRUSSIA  JOINS  THE  ALLIANCE.  —  MARCH  OF  THE  ALLIED 
SOVEREIGNS  AND  THEHt  UNITED  FORCES  TO  DRESDEN  AND 
ACROSS    THE   ELBE. 

In  January,  1813,  the  wreck  of  the  French  army 
in  cantonments  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
had  its  right  at  Warsaw,  its  centre  at  Thorn,  and 
its  left  on  the  Baltic  at  Dantzig.  Some  Kussian 
troops  had  already  entered  the  Prussian  territory ; 
Wittgenstein's  advanced  guard  was  in  possession  of 
Konigsberg. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  with  what  remained  of 
Koutousof  s  command,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  grand 
army,  although  it  did  not  now  amount  to  40,000 
effective  men,  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  15th  of 
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January  at  Moritz,  and  marched  by  Suvalki, 
Lyck,  &c.  Crossing  the  Vistula  at  Plock,  to  avoid 
Warsaw,  he  continued  his  route  upon  Kalisch. 

Murat,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  French 
army,  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Posen ; 
but  soon  after  resigned  the  command  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  appointed  Rapp 
governor  of  Dantzig,  with  a  garrison  of  20,000 
men  ;  this  post  Napoleon  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Four  other  fortresses,  Thorn,  Modlin, 
Zamosch,  and  Czenstochau  were  also  garrisoned, 
and  put  in  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  He  took  the  same  precaution 
with  four  fortresses  in  the  second  line  of  the  Oder, 
viz.,  Custrin,  Stettin,  Gros-Glogau,  and  Spandau ; 
but  all  these  garrisons,  with  the  exception  of  Dant- 
zig, chiefly  consisted  of  invalids. 

Schwartzenberg,  after  his  inactive  campaign,  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pilica,  covering  Galicia ; 
and  Regnier,  who  had  been  attached  to  him,  was  at 
Kalisch,  but  upon  the  advance  of  the  Russians  he 
was  forced  to  retire  upon  the  Oder. 

The  Viceroy  Beauharnois  found  himself  unable 
to  remain  on  the  Oder,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  army,  but  of  the  defection 
of  the  Prussians  in  his  rear,  whom  the  French  arms 
had  no  longer  power  to  control.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, the  garrisons  of  invalids  above-named,  he 
retired  behind  the  Elbe,  with  nearly  all  that  was 
effective  of  the  remains  of  the  French  army  of 
Russia,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  rein- 
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forcements  which  Napoleon,  with  incredible  acti- 
vity and  ingenuity,  had  already  collected  and  set 
in  motion. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Kalisch,  as  a  central  point  from  which 
he  mighty  bring  his  negotiations  with  Prussia  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  communicate  with  Austria,  ob- 
serve and  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Poles,  and 
prepare  for  the  campaign  of  1813.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William,  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple, was  at  this  time  suddenly  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had 
but  recently  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  Napoleon,  by  a  solemn  treaty ;  and 
"  though  he  had  promised  to  his  cost,"  yet  he  felt 
himself  a  bound  to  keep  that  promise  good."  On 
the  other  hand,  inclination  and  expediency  alike 
pointed  to  a  reconciliation  and  alliance  with  his 
ancient  ally  and  friend  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
A  less  scrupulous  prince  might  have  considered  at 
once,  that  at  the  time  he  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
24th  of  February,  1812,  dictated  by  Napoleon,  he 
could  not  be  considered  a  free  agent.  Fortunately, 
the  rising  spirit  of  his  people,  and  the  obduracy  of 
Napoleon,  deprived  him  of  all  power  to  do  other- 
wise than  decide,  at  length,  to  join  heart  and 
hand  in  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  the  other 
powers,  who  had  determined  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  till  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  re-estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis.  The  middle  course  of  a 
neutrality,  which  he  is  said  to  have  contemplated 
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at  one  time,  was  manifestly  inadmissible  by  either 
party.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
Treaty  of  Kalisch  was  signed,  and  he  went  to 
Breslau,  where  he  had  a  most  cordial  and  satisfac- 
tory personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  afterwards  returned  to  Kalisch.  The  King  of 
Prussia  again  visited  Berlin,  to  put  his  forces  in 
motion,  and  organise  new  levies  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  resources. 

The  Austrians  had  agreed  to  accept  an  un- 
limited armistice,  and  were  retiring  to  the  Galician 
frontier. 

Poniatowski,  with  all  the  Polish  troops  he  could 
collect,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  government,  had  retired  to  Czenstochau. 

Lord  Cathcart,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Captain 
Frederick  Cathcart,  left  Petersburg  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  February,  and  reached  Riga  in  forty- 
eight  hours;  but  the  thaw  having  commenced, 
they  proceeded  to  Kalisch  in  britckas,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  March.  Lord  Cathcart  was, 
as  usual,  most  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor, 
as  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ambassador  could  not 
fail  to  be  at  that  eventful  period,  when  victorious 
arms,  wise  counsels,  and  commercial  wealth,  had 
placed  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  government. 

At  Kalisch,  Lord  Walpole,  who  had  returned 
from  his  secret  mission  to  Vienna,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Cathcart,  his  mission  having  been 
discovered  by  the  French  minister,  Count  Otto: 
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and  the  Austrian  government  not  being  as  yet  pre- 
pared for  any  public  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
good  cause,  Count  Metternich  had  been  obliged  to 
desire  Lord  Walpole  to  quit  the  suburb  of  Vienna 
in  which  he  had  lodged.  Soon  after,  when  the 
communication  with  England,  by  Berlin  and  Cux- 
haven,  was  laid  open  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
and  the  advance  of  Wittgenstein,  Lord  Cathcart 
despatched  him  to  England,  to  acquaint  the  British 
government  with  the  new  and  promising  aspect  of 
continental  affairs. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  been  with  the 
Russian  head-quarters  during  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army,  was  also  at  Kalisch,  and  was  now 
sent  on  to  accompany  Wittgenstein  in  his  advance. 

General  Dornberg,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
reporting  officer  with  Wittgenstein  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  had  received  the 
command  of  a  small  partisan  corps,  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  upon  which  to  form  any  German  volunteers 
in  the  north,  who  might  join  him  upon  the  approach 
of  the  allies.  He  was  particularly  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  as  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
retreat  of  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and  was  well  known  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  With  his  small  means 
he  had  already  begun  to  signalise  himself  in  the 
advance  upon  the  Lower  Elbe,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Generals  Tchernicheff  and  Tettenborn, 
who  held  similar  commands. 

Lord  Cathcart  had  quitted  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
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light  travelling  sledge  for  the  sake  of  expedition, 
leaving  the  author  of  this  Commentary  behind  in 
the  capital,  until  the  roads  should  be  practicable 
for  his  father's  barouche,  which  was  intended  to 
carry  some  papers  of  consequence :  he  was  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  a  lieutenant  in  the  6th  dragoon 
guards,  and  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Cathcart, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  British  general  on  the  staff. 
About  the  end  of  March  the  author  proceeded  to 
join  the  imperial  head-quarters,  and  at  Riga  he 
was  detained  nearly  three  days  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  on  the  Dwina,  which,  on  his  arrival,  was 
in  such  a  state,  that,  although  he  crossed  it  on  foot, 
on  planks  laid  across  the  rotten  ice  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  half  an  English  mile,  yet  it  was  declared 
to  be  unsafe  to  risk  the  carriage.  As  soon  as  the 
ice  broke,  and  it  was  possible  for  a  boat  to  stem  the 
current  and  avoid  the  blocks  of  floating  ice,  he 
crossed  and  proceeded  to  Memel,  thence  to  Konigs- 
berg,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  After 
crossing  the  river  at  Bromberg,  he  arrived  at  Ka- 
lisch  the  day  after  the  imperial  head-quarters  had 
marched ;  but  travelling  on  the  same  night  with  a 
messenger  who  had  been  left  to  await  his  arrival, 
he  reached  the  head-quarters  the  following  morn- 
ing; and  from  that  time  to  the  Capitulation  of 
Paris  in  1814  he  was  constantly  with  the  army, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  what 
was  going  on  during  the  following  campaigns,  as 
well  as  of  witnessing  much  of  their  interesting  and 
instructive  details :  thus  he  had  also  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  see  eight  general  actions  lost  and  won,  in 
which  Napoleon  commanded  in  person,  and  which 
he  will  hereafter  endeavour  to  describe. 

During  these  campaigns  the  Emperor  Alexander 
performed  each  day's  march  on  horseback,  and 
never  does  the  author  remember  to  have  seen  him 
use  a  carriage  for  that  purpose,  excepting  one 
night's  march  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Paris, — the 
very  night  on  which  the  advance  on  Paris  was 
decided.  On  these  occasions  the  Emperor  was 
always  accompanied  by  Lord  Cathcart,  some  of  his 
general  aides-de-camp,  the  Grand  Mareschal,  Count 
Tolstoi,  Prince  Wolkonski,  chief  of  the  staff,  and  a 
few  others  of  his  personal  staff.  He  had  for  his 
escort  a  detachment  of  some  twenty  Cossacks  of  the 
guard. 

It  was  about  the  first  week  in  April  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  met  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  now  returned  from  Berlin  to  take  the  field. 
Their  interview  took  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,  and  they  passed  this  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  Steinau.  The  imperial  and  the  royal  head- 
quarters usually  halted  at  the  same  town  during 
the  campaign,  and  at  the  head  of  the  main  Russian 
column  they  continued  their  march  upon  Dresden. 
Their  reception  in  the  towns  of  Silesia,  through 
which  they  passed,  rendered  their  progress  more 
like  a  triumphal  procession  than  the  advance  of  an 
army  so  soon  to  be  engaged  with  an  enemy. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
forward  all  the  force  that  he  had  then  ready  to  take 
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the  field.  This  consisted,  first,  of  the  corps  of 
General  Blucher,  which  assembled  in  Silesia,  and 
which  was  little  more  than  20,000  men ;  this  corps 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Kussian  corps  under  Winzingerode.  Secondly,  the 
corps  of  D'York,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of 
only  three  brigades,  and  was  attached  to  General 
Wittgenstein.  Thirdly,  that  of  General  Bulow, 
which  remained  to  cover  Berlin,  and  observe  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe ;  this  corps  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  new  levies. 

The  whole  combined  force  of  the  allies,  disposable, 
and  now  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
war  across  the  Elbe,  amounted  to  very  little  more 
than  100,000  men ;  and  the  concentration  of  that 
whole  force  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  action 
could  not,  of  course,  be  calculated  upon. 

The  rapid  movements  of  Wittgenstein,  and  the 
columns  of  the  other  Russian  generals,  in  pursuit  of 
the  French  corps  through  the  Prussian  territory,  had 
not  failed  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
French,  and  a  thirst  for  revenge  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Prussians,  who  had  suffered  many  wrongs  and 
indignities  under  Napoleon's  yoke ;  the  promptness 
with  which  they  took  the  field  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  angry  spirit;  and  it  also  bid  fair  to  impel  the 
Austrian s,  the  Saxons  and  other  minor  German 
powers,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  join  the 
alliance  against  Napoleon ;  but  as  the  allies  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  obtain  complete  and  immediate 
success,  through  the  inability  of  the  Austrian  cabi- 
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net  to  assume  the  offensive,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  their 
forward  movements,  found  themselves  involved  in  a 
war  beyond  the  Elbe  to  which  their  means  were 
inadequate,  instead  of  obtaining  the  final  settlement 
of  the  great  European  question. 

Napoleon,  it  is  true,  had  been  repulsed  from  the 
Moskva  to  the  Saale ;  but  though  the  distance  he  had 
fallen  back  was  great,  yet  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  re-organise  his  army  was  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  shortness  of  his  communication  with  his 
base,  whilst  the  difficulties  of  the  Russian  army  in 
the  same  respect  were  increased  in  proportion  to 
their  advance. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  April  to  join 
his  army,  which  had  been  re-organised  as  follows :  — 

Ney  had  formed  a  corps  of  five  divisions  at 
Wiirtzburg,  with  which  he  had  arrived  at  Erfurt. 

Marmont  organised  the  sixth  corps  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  consisting  of  six  divisions,  which  he 
had  moved  forward  to  Gotha. 

Bessieres  was  at  Eisenach,  with  six  battalions  of 
the  old  guard  and  sixteen  of  the  young. 

General  Bertrand  was  at  Coburg  with  the  fourth 
corps,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  composed  of  the  Wurtemberg  contingent. 

Oudinot,  with  his  corps  and  a  Bavarian  division, 
was  at  Saalfeld. 

Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  with  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  1812,  which  had  also  received  some 
recruits,    and   consisted   of  the   corps   of  Victor, 
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Lauriston,  and  Macdonald,  had  remained  some  time 
in  cantonments,  but  in  a  defensive  attitude,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  having  his  left  at  the  junction 
of  the  Saale  and  Elbe,  his  centre  at  Bernberg,  and 
his  right  towards  the  Harz  mountains,  with  a  suffi- 
cient garrison  at  Magdeburg;  but  at  the  end  of 
April  he  marched  to  join  the  concentrating  army  of 
Napoleon  with  the  fifth  and  eleventh  corps,  leaving 
Victor  to  occupy  Magdeburg  with  the  second. 

This  disposable  force,  though  hastily  gathered 
together,  and  perhaps  inferior  in  all  respects  to 
Napoleon's  former  armies,  amounted  to  170,000 
men;  it  was  principally  composed  of  conscripts, 
trained  for  service  in  the  ranks  on  their  march  to 
join  the  several  corps,  and  then  distributed  among 
the  skeleton  battalions  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, with  a  view  to  mix  the  old  and  experienced 
soldiers  as  equally  as  possible  with  the  new  and 
raw  recruits.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  was  very 
small,  but  the  artillery  was  in  full  proportion, 
though  not  perfectly  appointed,  and  of  very  heavy 
calibre ;  reserve  artillery,  and  even  ship-guns, 
having  been  brought  into  the  field  to  replace  the 
losses  in  the  Russian  campaign. 

Napoleon's  point  of  concentration  was  Leipzig. 

The  course  of  events  having  brought  the  allied 
army  into  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Saale,  and  the  sovereigns  having  resolved  to  com- 
mence hostilities  in  that  country,  Leipzig,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  became  the  point  stra- 
tegique    at   which   their  forces  must    concentrate. 
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Hence  it  was  evident  that  a  general  action  would 
take  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, unless  the  allied  sovereigns  were  prepared  at 
once  to  abandon  their  advantage;  and  had  they 
done  so,  considering  the  disparity  of  numbers  and 
the  fortresses  held  by  the  enemy  in  Poland,  they 
had  no  base  of  operations,  to  trust  to,  short  of  the 
distant  line  of  the  Niemen. 

But  in  resolving  to  open  the  campaign  in  Saxony, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  great  distance  between  the 
Kussian  army  and  its  reinforcements  was  to  be 
weighed  against  the  probable  political  advantages 
that  might  result  from  so  bold  a  measure.  Prussia 
had,  indeed,  been  enabled  to  join  heartily  in  the 
cause,  but  Austria  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
allies  ;  she  appeared  to  doubt  if  their  means  would 
be  adequate  to  maintain  their  advanced  position, 
and,  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  to  co-operate 
so  effectually  as  to  turn  the  balance  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  withheld  her  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
"  good  cause." 

The  King  of  Saxony  had  departed  from  Dresden 
before  the  allied  sovereigns  entered  the  city,  and 
had  retired  into  the  Austrian  dominions,  being  un- 
willing to  commit  himself  until  Austria  should  set 
him  the  example,  but  he  promised  his  adhesion 
when  that  of  Austria  should  be  declared.  The 
French  and  allied  armies  were  on  the  point  of  con- 
centrating for  a  general  action  in  the  heart  of  his 
territory,  and  the  unsatisfactory  issue  of  the  ex- 
pected battle,  considering  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
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could  not  be  doubted;  in  justice  to  his  subjects, 
the  King  of  Saxony  could  not  well  have  done  other- 
wise, yet,  when  the  Austrians  did  join  the  alliance 
at  a  later  period  of  the  war,  the  French  being  then 
in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  whole  Saxon  ter- 
ritory and  Napoleon  in  Dresden,  it  was  deemed  an 
unpardonable  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Saxon  king  that  he  did  not  fulfil  his  unfortunate 
promise  to  join  the  alliance  when  Austria  did  so, 
and  for  this  cause  he  has  since  been  deprived  of 
more  than  half  his  territory  by  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  of  Yienna. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs  was  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained until  a  few  days  before  the  24th  of  April, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  entered  Dresden ;  then 
the  sudden  and  formidable  renewal  of  Napoleon's 
warlike  energies  appeared  almost  miraculous,  and 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  joined  the  army  at  Dresden ;  he  was  ac- 
credited to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, to  conclude  a  treaty  of  which  Lord 
Cathcart  had  already  opened  the  preliminaries. 
The  state  of  the  Russian  army  was  this:  — 
The  corps  of  Count  Wittgenstein  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  April  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotha.  As 
the  senior  Russian  general  in  the  field,  he  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  allied 
army,  since  Field-Marshal  Prince  Koutousof  had 
been  taken  ill  on  the  march  through  Silesia,  and 
had  died  during  the  progress  of  the  Emperor  to- 
wards Dresden.     The  Russian  column  which  had 
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passed  through  that  city  moved  on  to  join  Witt- 
genstein, whose  head- quarters  were  at  Coldiz  on 
the  28th ;  on  the  30th  Wittgenstein  became  aware 
of  the  actual  movements  and  near  approach  of  the 
French  columns,  from  the  reports  of  the  several 
small  advanced  corps  who  were  now  retiring  before 
the  enemy.  This  information  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  sovereigns  at  Dresden,  who 
left  the  capital  that  night  to  join  the  army. 

Blucher  with  his  corps  was  at  Borna.  Winzin- 
gerode,  who  was  at  Leipzig,  and  whose  command 
consisted  chiefly  of  Russian  cavalry,  was  ordered 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  on  the  road  towards 
Weisenfels ;  and  in  doing  so  he  met  the  French 
advanced  corps  near  that  place,  which  proved  to 
be  a  part  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  with  whom 
it  appears  that  Napoleon  was  present.  An  engage- 
ment commenced,  and  the  French  Marshal  pushed 
forward  heavy  columns  with  an  evident  determina- 
tion to  make  good  his  ground,  indicating  that  his 
supports  were  at  hand,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
advance  of  a  corps  d'armee. 

Winzingerode  opposed  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
with  a  very  heavy  and  destructive  cannonade,  sup- 
ported by  cavalry,  under  cover  of  which  he  retired 
towards  the  Flossgraben,  and  took  up  a  position  for 
the  night,  communicating  with  the  main  army  by 
Zwickau,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions.  This 
Flossgraben  is  a  large  muddy  brook,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Elster,  which  crosses  the 
high  road  from  Weisenfels  to  Leipzig,  and  inter- 
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sects  this  open  land :  the  Flossgraben  supplies  mill- 
ponds  in  the  several  villages  through  which  it 
passes,  and  forms  a  military  feature  of  some  im- 
portance on  a  field  of  battle  in  an  uninclosed  coun- 
try, when  there  is  not  otherwise  much  diversity  of 
ground. 

We  afterwards  learned  from  prisoners  that  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  had  been  killed  by  a  chance  cannon 
shot  in  this  affair,  where  he  had  no  particular  occa- 
sion to  have  been  present,  as  the  imperial  guards 
which  he  commanded  had  not  as  yet  passed  through 
Weisenfels. 
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CHAP.  II. 


BATTLE  OP  LUTZEN. 


From  the  reports  and  information  that  had  been 
received,  it  was  evident  that  the  main  columns  of 
the  enemy  were  marching  upon  Leipzig,  and  Witt- 
genstein now  formed  a  plan  which  was  approved 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  proposed  to  cross 
the  Elster,  concentrate  his  force  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  French  line  of  march,  and  endeavour  to  fall 
upon  it  some  where  near  Weisenfels,  in  the  hope  of 
engaging  their  columns  in  detail,  and  of  gaining  an 
advantage  before  they  could  be  supported.  With 
this  view  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  May.  Kleist,  who  had  been 
attacked  at  Halle,  had  fallen  back  to  Leipzig,  where 
it  was  intended  he  should  maintain  himself  for  the 
present;  that  important  post  being  on  the  direct 
and  shortest  road  to  Dresden,  and  consequently  on 
Napoleon's  line  of  operations.  Miloradovitch,  who, 
with  the  Kussian  guards,  grenadiers,  and  reserve 
cavalry,  was  at  Zeitz,  received  orders  to  cross  and 
descend  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster.  Blucher  from 
Borna,  and  Wittgenstein  with  his  own  corps  and 
that  of  D'York  from  Rotha,  marched  to  the  town 
of  Pegau,  where  they  crossed;  and  the  following 
day,  the  2d  of  May>  the  allied  armies  assembled  in 
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their  proper  order  in  the  uninclosed  country,  having 
their  right  at  a  small  village  on  the  Flossgraben, 
called  Werben,  and  the  left  near  Dombsen,  a  small 
village  on  a  similar  brook,  which  runs  into  the 
Saale  near  Weisenfels.  This  position  is  parallel  to 
the  great  line  of  road  which  passes  through  Wei- 
senfels and  Liitzen  to  Leipzig,  and  at  a  distance  of 
above  four  English  miles  from  it.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  uninclosed,  but  arable  and  under  culti- 
vation ;  its  military  features  are  tame,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  undulation  of  surface  which  rises  to 
a  commanding  elevation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
allied  position,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion opposite,  sufficient  to  conceal  the  preparatory 
movements  on  both  sides. 

Winzingerode,  who  had  remained  during  the 
night  in  the  occupation  of  the  ground  to  the  right 
of  the  position,  was  moved  to  the  left.  The  corps 
of  General  Blucher  assembled  on  the  right. 
Wittgenstein's  own  corps,  with  that  of  D'York,  was 
on  his  left;  but  Miloradovitch,  with  the  guards, 
&c,  could  not  arrive  till  towards  evening. 

When  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  been  present  in 
the  reconnoissance  of  the  preceding  evening,  reached 
Pegau  on  the  Pleisse  at  about  five  in  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  May,  he  found  the  Emperor  Alexander 
already  there,  anxiously  watching  the  troops  as 
they  passed  that  defilee.  Lord  Cathcart  did  not 
remain  long  to  witness  that  tedious  operation,  but 
riding  forward,  he  had  time  to  communicate  with 
General  Blucher,   and  renew  an  old  acquaintance 
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that  had  been  formed  when  they  met  as  cavalry 
commanders  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  the  year 
1794.  Blucher  was  now  at  the  head  of  his  corps 
and  already  on  the  ground ;  his  troops  were  assem- 
bled en  masse,  and  in  high  spirits.  We  also  rode 
to  Winzingerode,  and  learned  from  him  that  an 
enemy's  bivouac  was  reported  to  be  seen  in  the 
village  of  Gross  Gorschen,  about  an  English  mile 
and  a  half  in  our  front,  and  immediately  below  the 
hill  behind  which  Blucher  was  already  posted  and 
the  rest  of  the  allied  army  were  assembling. 

As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  Elsterwas  effected, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  came  upon  the  ground, 
and  upon  his  arrival  was  conducted  by  Wittgen- 
stein to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Emperor  and  his 
suite  saw  the  bivouac  in  question,  about  a  mile 
below  them,  still  occupied  and  the  fires  still  smok- 
ing, but  without  any  advanced  posts.  This  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  experienced  or  formidable 
body,  and  Wittgenstein  evidently  thought  so,  for 
the  author  then  heard  him  promise  that  he  would 
put  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  possession  of  the  enemy's 
corps  which  he  saw  before  him  within  an  hour's 
time.  The  King  of  Prussia  having  joined  the 
Emperor,  the  sovereigns  and  their  staff  dismounted, 
and  stood  on  the  hill  near  a  small  heap  of  stones, 
which,  no  doubt,  indicates  the  spot  to  this  day, 
in  anxious  but  confident  expectation  of  seeing  this 
promise  fulfilled  by  the  troops,  which  were  now 
advancing  for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing disposition:  — 
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BATTLE    OF   LUTZEN. 


General  Blucher  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  was  moving  forward  a  brigade  of  infantry 
for  that  purpose,  supported  by  another  in  second 
line ;  their  advance  was  covered  by  a  Russian  bat- 
tery of  twelve  pounders  and  two  Prussian  light 
batteries,  supported  by  light  cavalry.  As  soon  as 
the  infantry  should  be  fairly  engaged  in  front,  the 
cavalry  and  light  artillery  had  instructions  to  take 
ground  to  their  left,  and,  supported  by  other  columns 
of  infantry,  to  ascend  the  opposite  rising  ground 
and  turn  the  villages:  it  was  expected  that  the 
enemy,  being  engaged  and  entangled  in  them,  would 
be  easilv  cut  off  from  their  main  columns,  which 
were  not  supposed  to  be  so  near  at  hand  as  they 
proved  to  be. 

The  enemy's  division  was  that  of  General  Sou- 
ham,  a  part  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  so 
placed  as  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
line  of  march ;  it  lost  no  time  in  getting  under 
arms,  and  occupying  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Gorschen.  Souham  had  a  battery  of  light  artillery, 
which  however  could  not  stand  against  the  superior 
fire  of  the  allies,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of  the 
ground ;  three  of  his  guns  were  dismounted,  and 
the  rest  were  withdrawn  to  a  more  sheltered  post. 

The  Prussian  infantry  now  attacked  the  first 
village  with  an  impetuosity  which  soon  made  them 
masters  of  it ;  but  Gross  Gorschen  is  only  one  of  a 
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cluster  of  nearly  contiguous  villages,  interspersed 
with  tanks,  mill-ponds,  gardens,  &c,  which  fur- 
nished strong  holding  ground.  The  enemy  driven 
from  Gross  Gorschen,  held  Little  Gorschen  and 
Ranha,  and  the  intervening  enclosures,  with  obsti- 
nacy. Here  the  progress  of  the  attacking  party 
was  for  a  while  arrested. 

So  far  all  promised  well,  fresh  Prussian  troops 
moved  forward  to  support  the  attack  on  the  villages, 
and  the  light  artillery  and  light  cavalry  took 
ground  to  their  left,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Souham's  right,  according  to  their  instructions. 
No  sooner  had  the  Prussian  cavalry  and  artillery 
reached  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill,  than  numerous 
batteries  made  their  appearance  along  the  ridge, 
unlimbered,  and  opened  a  fire  that  plainly  showed 
that  the  division  of  Souham  was  not  unsupported ; 
but  that  strongly  posted  in  itself,  it  formed  the  left 
of  a  large  force  already  in  position  opposite  to  us  : 
and  from  the  prisoners  we  soon  learned  that  it  was 
in  fact  the  whole  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  of  about 
45,000  men,  and  that  Napoleon  himself,  with  his 
guards,  had  slept  at  Liitzen,  only  four  English 
miles  distant,  and  might  therefore  by  this  time  be 
in  the  field.  This  force  together  could  not  amount 
to  less  than  60,000  men,  who  had  passed  the  night 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  ground,  and  were  conse- 
quently fresh  and  ready  for  action. 

The  three  corps  constituting  the  allied  force 
already  in  the  field,  might  perhaps  amount  to 
60,000  men,  but  certainly  not  more;  and  the  corps 
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under  Miloradovitch,  whose  infantry  could  not 
arrive  until  evening,  would  complete  their  strength 
to  about  80,000,  but  their  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Winzingerode's  corps,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  had  been  marching 
all  the  previous  night,  and  were  much  exhausted. 

A  new  disposition  became  necessary,  but  in  the 
meantime  nearly  the  whole  corps  of  General  Blucher 
and  part  of  that  of  Wittgenstein  had  been  com- 
mitted in  action,  whilst  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
advantage  gained  in  the  village  of  Gorschen.  Na- 
poleon took  care  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the 
villages  that  he  held  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
sufficient  obstinacy.  The  remainder  of  the  lines 
on  either  side  became  engaged  in  a  cannonade  along 
the  whole  front,  which  was  upwards  of  two  miles 
in  extent ;  the  artillery  were  supported  by  cavalry, 
under  cover  of  which  each  party  was  bringing  up 
troops  into  parallel  position.  Thus  the  day  passed, 
but  neither  could  be  prepared  to  attempt  any  deci- 
sive movement  of  attack  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  at  that  late  hour.  Count  Wittgenstein, 
however,  detached  a  division  of  the  corps  formerly 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  and  led  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  towards  the  right 
by  the  village  of  Ersdorf,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  exertions  of  Blucher,  who  now  appeared  to 
meet  with  considerable  success  in  turning  the 
enemy's  left  engaged  in  the  villages ;  but  the  Prince 
had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Flossgraben  with  this 
intent,  than  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
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superior  force,  which  proved  to  be  no  less  than  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  whom  Napoleon  had  recalled  from  his  march 
upon  Leipzig,  and  who  had  now  arrived  on  the 
French  left,  and  was  threatening  the  right  of  the 
allies.  The  Russians  were  forced  to  retire  across 
the  Flossgraben,  but  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg  main- 
tained his  ground  at  Ersdorf  till  night,  and  did 
not  suffer  the  French  to  debouche  through  that 
village. 

Several  affairs  of  cavalry  of  minor  importance 
occurred  on  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  more  of  the 
character  of  reconnoissance  ;  in  one  of  these  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  the  king's  brother,  succeeded  in 
breaking  some  squares  of  French  infantry  which  he 
met  with,  unsupported,  and  too  much  in  advance. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  French  cavalry  surprised 
a  Prussian  regiment,  which  was  detached,  and  had 
unbridled  to  feed  their  horses,  without  placing 
sufficient  outposts. 

About  the  time  that  the  leading  columns  of  the 
Viceroy  Beauharnois  came  into  position  on  the 
French  left,  Marmont,  having  passed  through  Weis- 
senfels,  brought  his  corps  into  line  on  their  right ; 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  desperate  but  desultory 
contest  in  the  villages,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
corps  of  Ney  had  been  engaged  with  that  of  Blucher, 
and  in  which,  after  great  carnage  on  both  sides,  the 
allies  had  gained  much  ground,  Napoleon  made  an 
attack  with  his  guards,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  he 
forced  the  Prussians  to  retire,  but  at  nightfall  they 
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still  remained  in  possession  of  Gross  Gorschen,  and 
when  hostilities  ceased  for  the  night,  the  two  armies 
remained  in  parallel  position ;  though  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Viceroy  Beauharnois,  the  French 
army  considerably  outflanked  that  of  the  allies, 
and  stood  with  its  left  thrown  forward,  menacing 
their  right  and  their  line  of  retreat  by  Pegau  ;  but 
the  day  was  too  far  spent,  and  the  night  was 
afterwards  too  dark  for  the  viceroy  to  press  his 
advantage. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  General 
Blucher  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  nine  Prussian 
squadrons,  and  made  an  attack  where  he  thought  he 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity ;  but  this  attack  had 
no  result  of  importance. 

The  sovereigns  and  their  staff  had  quitted  the 
field  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and, 
with  an  escort  of  Cossacks  of  the  guard,  made 
their  way  in  the  dark  to  Pegau,  where  the  Emperor 
Alexander  passed  the  night.  The  King  of  Prussia 
went  on  to  Lobestadt.  There  was  no  moonlight, 
and  as  night  movements  were  impossible,  the  two 
armies  passed  the  night  on  the  ground,  under  arms, 
in  full  expectation  of  renewing  the  general  action 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  French  army  now  assembled  amounted  to 
120,000  men  at  least  —  that  of  the  allies  at  most  to 
70,000.  Intelligence  arrived  that  Lauriston  had 
forced  Kleist  to  retire  from  Leipzig,  and  that  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  that  city,  by  which 
Napoleon  had  gained  command  of  the  direct  com- 
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munication  with  Dresden.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
fell  chiefly  on  the  Prussians,  and  could  not  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  10,000  "  hors  de  combat ; " 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  probably  no  less 
severe. 

During  the  night,  the  commandant  of  the  allied 
artillery  reported  that  the  corps  which  had  been 
engaged  during  the  day  had  expended  all  their 
ammunition,  and  that  the  reserve  was  so  far  in  the 
rear,  that  it  could  not  be  replaced  by  the  ensuing 
morning.  This  circumstance  contributed  to  render 
an  immediate  retreat  upon  Dresden  indispensable. 
If  even  an  advantage  could  have  been  gained  by  the 
allies  in  battle  on  the  following  day,  which  under 
existing  circumstances  was  a  contingency  scarcely 
possible  against  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers, 
and  in  possession  of  Wittenberg,  Torgau,  and  Mag- 
deburg, it  is  certain  that  the  French,  having  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  road  through  Leipzig  to 
Dresden  open  before  them,  would,  if  they  gained 
the  start,  have  possessed  themselves  inevitably  of 
the  allied  line  of  operations,  intercepted  their  re- 
serves and  supplies,  and  effected  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  allied  army  by  a  movement  which, 
while  it  gave  Napoleon  possession  of  Saxony,  left 
Prussia  and  Silesia  at  his  mercy.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given  for  a  retreat  before  dawn  in  two 
columns ;  the  Prussians,  under  General  Blucher, 
fell  back  upon  Borna,  and  the  Russians,  under 
Wittgenstein,  upon  Frohburg.     Miloradovitch  re- 
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tired  by  Altenburg,  and  his  corps  became  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army. 

At  day-break  Napoleon,  finding  that  the  allies 
had  retreated,  and  that  nothing  but  their  rear 
guard  remained  in  sight,  prepared  to  follow,  leaving 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  which  had  been  so 
severely  engaged  on  the  preceding  day,  to  repose 
and  re-organise  in  the  position  they  held.  He 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  Pegau,  where  we  had 
passed  the  night,  and  the  several  columns  of  his 
army  crossed  the  Elster  in  the  following  order :  — 
Lauriston  on  the  extreme  left  at  Leipzig ;  Oudinot 
on  the  extreme  right  at  Zeitz  ;  the  Viceroy  Beau- 
harnois  at  Pegau  with  the  eleventh  corps,  to  form 
an  advanced  guard ;  Marmont  at  Liitzkewiz,  and 
Bertrand  at  Prede. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  retreat 
of  the  allies  to  the  Elbe  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  so  recently 
advanced  by  forced  marches  along  the  same  roads, 
they  were  unincumbered  with  baggage,  and  a 
country  so  fertile  in  resources  furnished  abundance 
of  carts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  wounded.  The 
skill  displayed  by  Miloradovitch  in  covering  the 
retreat,  though  he  was  ably  followed  up,  and  seve- 
ral times  attacked  and  forced,  by  the  Viceroy 
Beauharnois,  enabled  the  remainder  of  the  allied 
army  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe,  without  hurry, 
confusion,  or  farther  loss. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  passed  the  night  of  the 
battle  at  Pegau,  whither  his  britcka  containing  his 
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papers  and  camp-bed  had  been  brought ;  and,  after 
having  been  twenty  hours  on  horseback,  Lord 
Cathcart  and  his  staff  found  the  bare  floor  of  a 
cottage  so  comfortable  a  couch,  without  even  the 
luxury  of  straw,  that  no  one  seemed  in  any  hurry 
to  rise  when  we  were  informed,  soon  after  daylight, 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  about  to  mount  and 
depart,  and  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  to 
dislodge  us.  The  Emperor  slowly  rode  some  miles 
towards  the  rear,  along  the  Altenburg  road,  con- 
versing with  Lord  Cathcart  about  the  battle ;  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  report  of  the  Commandant 
of  Artillery  as  to  the  want  of  ammunition,  which  he 
assigned  as  the  principal  reason  for  not  renewing 
the  action ;  he  spoke  of  the  result  as  a  victory 
gained  on  our  side,  and  it  was  afterwards  the 
fashion  in  the  army  to  consider  it  as  such,  though 
not  perhaps  a  victory  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, or  so  decisive,  as  could  have  been  wished. 
At  length  the  Emperor  observed  that  he  did  not 
like  to  be  seen  riding  fast  to  the  rear,  and  that 
it  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Dresden  with 
all  expedition,  and  prepare  for  ulterior  operations ; 
he  then  entered  his  little  travelling-carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  relays  of  Cossack  horses,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  Altenburg  to  Penig,  accompanied  only 
by  General  BallocheiF. 

In  order  to  frame  his  despatches  to  the  British 
Government,  Lord  Cathcart  was  desirous  of  having 
a  more  satisfactory  interview  than  was  afforded  by 
this  hasty  ride.     He  therefore  sent  his  suite  by 
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the  great  road  which  passes  through  Altenburg, 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  the  baggage 
which  had  halted  there  had  received  orders  to 
return  to  Penig ;  and  observing  in  his  map  the 
great  detour  which  the  high  road  makes,  and 
hoping  to  overtake  the  Emperor  by  pursuing  a 
straight  line  across  the  country,  he  rode  towards 
Frohburg,  accompanied  by  the  author  and  two 
Cossacks.  In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  came  to  a 
river ;  this  was  the  Pleisse,  and  as  it  appeared 
fordable  one  of  the  Cossacks  entered  the  water, 
but  immediately  sank  out  of  his  depth,  and  Avas  in 
some  danger  of  being  drowned.  A  more  favour- 
able place  having  been  discovered  by  the  other 
Cossack,  we  crossed  without  much  difficulty,  and, 
after  a  ride  of  about  thirty  English  miles  on  the 
same  horses  that  had  carried  us  upwards  of  twenty 
hours  the  preceding  day,  we  arrived  at  Penig.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had 
gone  round  by  Altenberg  in  his  carriage,  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  his  quarters,  and  expressed  no  small 
surprise  at  seeing  us  at  Penig  before  himself.  His 
baggage  was  there,  and  a  dinner  was  hastily  pre- 
pared for  him,  which  he  invited  us  to  share  :  this 
was  not  an  offer  to  be  declined  by  persons  who 
were  nearly  exhausted,  having  tasted  nothing  but 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  bread  for  upwards  of 
thirty-six  hours,  since  we  left  Borna,  on  the  night 
before  the  battle.  Accordingly,  we  sat  down,  a 
party  of  four,  General  Ballocheff  being  the  fourth  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  recent  failure,  the  Em- 
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peror  was  most  agreeable  and  lively  in  his  con- 
versation. He  entered  more  seriously  into  the 
events  of  the  previous  day,  and  alluded  parti- 
cularly to  a  suggestion  made  in  the  field  by  Lord 
Cathcart,  who  had  proposed,  with  the  Russian 
reserve  cavalry  under  Winzingerode,  to  attempt 
an  attack,  in  which  he  offered  to  act  as  guide 
against  the  enemy's  right  wing  towards  Weissenfels 
early  in  the  day,  when  there  was  reason  to  think 
the  French  could  not  yet  be  in  force  or  in  position. 
Before  making  this  suggestion,  Lord  Cathcart  had 
gone  forward  to  obtain  a  commanding  view ;  so 
far  as  we  were  able  to  observe,  the  ground  was 
favourable,  and  at  that  early  period  of  the  day, 
excepting  ill-supported  artillery,  there  was  nothing 
formed  in  first  line  on  the  enemy's  right  that  could 
have  resisted  so  formidable  an  onslaught  of  cavalry, 
an  arm  in  which  the  enemy  were  known  to  be 
much  inferior. 

The  Emperor  explained  that  his  objection  had 
arisen  from  reluctance  to  engage  that  valuable 
body  of  heavy  cavalry  so  early  in  the  campaign ; 
and  though  the  attack  could  not  have  failed  to 
produce  important  results  at  that  time,  he  thought 
it  might  have  been  attended  with  severe  losses  that 
could  not  easily  have  been  repaired.  It  is  certain 
that,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  supports  were  gradually  coming  up,  no  de 
cisive  advantage  could  have  been  gained  that  day 
by  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  allies ;  partial 
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success  would  only  have  retarded  their  decision  to 
effect  a  retreat,  which  must  ultimately  have  been 
unavoidable ;  yet  in  arriving  at  that  decision,  a 
few  hours  lost  by  the  allies,  and  gained,  as  they 
would  have  been,  by  Napoleon,  must  have  entailed 
irretrievable  disasters  on  the  combined  army. 
After  dinner  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  Dresden, 
and  for  that  night  we  occupied  his  former  quarters, 
where  Lord  Cathcart  wrote  his  despatches  to  the 
British  Government. 

On  the  7th  the  Prussians  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Meissen  ;  the  Russians  passed  the  river  in  two 
columns,  one  through  Dresden,  and  one  over  a 
temporary  bridge  constructed  about  two  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  and  protected  by  a  tete-de- 
pont. 

Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  at  Nossen  ;  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  marching  upon  Torgau  ;  Lauriston 
upon  Meissen  ;  and  the  remaining  French  columns 
were  directed  upon  Dresden. 

Sufficient  examples  have  arisen  to  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  military  men,  that  though  a  large 
river  is,  without  doubt,  an  important  strategic 
feature  in  other  respects,  yet  in  modern  warfare  it 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  obstacle  that  presents 
any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  large  ad- 
vancing army ;  for  the  leader  of  such  an  army  can 
always  out-manceuvre  his  opponent  by  concealing 
his  movements  from  those  on  the  opposite  bank, 
while  the  intervention  of  the  river  is  sufficient  to 
frustrate  the  enemy's  means  of  watching  by  pa- 
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trols,  and  a  few  hours  gained,  at  a  suitable  point, 
will  suffice  to  repair  an  old  bridge  or  construct  a 
new  one,  even  in  the  presence  of  any  hostile  de- 
tachment likely  to  be  on  the  spot.      The    Sove- 
reigns,  therefore,    did  not  intend  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Elbe  in  force  ;  but,  after  destroying 
the   bridges,    and    leaving   light   rear   guards   to 
render  the  passage  as  difficult  as  possible  to  the 
enemy,  determined  to  fall  back  to  a  position  suited 
to  the  strength  of  the  allied  army,   in  which  to 
make  a  stand  and  give  battle.     The  neighbourhood 
of  Bautzen  is  a   "  point  strategique,"  which  ap- 
peared  favourable   for   the    purpose   of    covering 
Silesia ;   the  surrounding  country,  well  known  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  offered  a  choice  of  good 
positions  that  rested  their  left  upon  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  which  in  this  part  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  Reisen  Geberge,  or  Giants'  Mountains ;  this  is 
a  ridge  of  hills  covered  by  an  impenetrable  forest, 
and  rising  boldly  out  of  a  very  fertile  country,  well 
cultivated  and  comparatively  level,  though  by  no 
means  tame  in  its  military  features,   being  worn 
into  ravines  by  the  mountain  streams,  which  do 
not  lose  their  force  till  they  reach  the  plain.     This 
frontier  afforded  a  very  efficient  "  appui,"  not  from 
its  natural  strength  alone,  but  from  political  cir- 
cumstances that  arose  from  the  indecision  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  produced  a  virtual  neutrality 
which    neither   of    the    belligerent    parties    could 
venture  to  disregard.      The  position  at  Bautzen 
also  covered  the  main  communication  of  the  Rus- 
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sians.  It  was  expected  that  Barclay  de  Tolly 
would  arrive  there  with  some  reinforcements  that 
would  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the  allies  at 
Liitzen,  and  he  was  to  assume  the  chief  command, 
as  senior  officer. 

The  allies,  having  crossed  the  Elbe  by  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  May  without  hurry  and  without 
receiving  any  molestation  from  their  opponents, 
abandoned  the  Old  Town  of  Dresden,  which  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  city.  The  centre  arch  of  the 
bridge  had  been  blown  up  by  the  French  on  their 
retreat  after  the  Russian  disaster,  and  afterwards 
repaired  for  the  passage  of  the  allied  army  on  their 
advance  ;  these  temporary  repairs  of  the  broken 
arch  were  now  again  destroyed,  and  the  military 
wooden  bridge  above  the  town  was  burnt.  The 
New  Town  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  occu- 
pied by  some  Prussian  and  Eussian  light  infantry. 
The  King  of  Prussia  remained  in  the  New  Town, 
and  Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace  in 
the  Old  Town.  The  Emperor  of  Russia's  head- 
quarters were  at  Pulsnitz  in  the  rear. 

Ney's  corps  had  marched  upon  Torgau,  where  he 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  being  joined  by  Victor  and 
Sebastiani  from  Magdeburg,  their  united  forces 
were  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  below  Dresden,  at 
Prossnitz,  Napoleon  had,  it  is  said,  in  person  se- 
lected a  spot  favourable  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  where  resistance  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  hostile  army.     It  was  the  apex  of  a  loop  formed 
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by  the  winding  of  the  river,  and  a  cross-fire  could 
be  established  there,  so  that  no  enemy  could  ap- 
proach to  molest  the  workmen.  He  gave  directions 
for  the  restoration  of  the  pontoons  above  the  town, 
and  also  caused  the  breach  in  the  stone  bridge  at 
Dresden  to  be  repaired ;  thus  the  French  army 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  at  three  points 
with  little  difficulty  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden,  on  the 
Lusatian  side,  the  country  is  ver}^  woody,  and 
must  be  penetrated  with  caution  b}r  an  advancing 
army.  It  becomes  more  open  near  Bischofswerda, 
and  presents  some  good  rear-guard  positions  which 
were  occupied  and  disputed  by  Miloradovitch  with 
about  10,000  Russians,  while  the  allied  columns 
were  concentrating  at  Bautzen. 
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CHAP.  III. 


BATTLE  OF  BAUTZEN. 


On  the  12th  of  May,  IS  13,  the  imperial  and  royal 
head-quarters  were  at  the  town  of  Bautzen,  and 
General  Wittgenstein,  who  had  been  occupied  in 
reconnoitring  the  available  positions,  then  made  his 
report  to  the  allied  sovereigns.  That  night  they 
contemplated  a  position  with  the  left  wing  occupy- 
ing Bautzen  and  the  ridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Spree  above  that  town  ;  the  extreme  left  rest- 
ing upon  the  woody  mountains  which  form  the 
frontier  of  Bohemia  ;  the  right  wing  thrown  a  little 
forward,  would  have  prolonged  the  line  across  the 
Hoyerswerda  road,  and  occupied  the  high  but  open 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree  below  Baut- 
zen ;  thus  the  line  would  have  been  intersected 
diagonally  by  the  river. 

It  is  probable  that  this  idea  was  the  result  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  avail  themselves,  if  possible  on  this  occasion,  of 
their  superiority  in  cavalry.  Whilst  the  left  wing 
would  have  been  strongly  posted  in  a  defensive 
position  that  required  comparatively  few  troops  for 
its  occupation,  the  right  wing  might  have  been  in 
full  force,  and  would  have  been  well  posted  for 
offensive   operations;  the  country  immediately  in 
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front  being  open  and  well  adapted  for  the  action  of 
cavalry.  Yet  the  enemy's  total  disposable  force  at 
this  time  in  the  field  amounted  to  at  least  140,000 
men,  without  including  the  corps  of  Victor  and 
Davoust  that  were  left  behind  on  the  Elbe,  while 
the  allies,  with  all  reinforcements,  could  not  count 
more  than  80,000 ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  French  columns  were  ad- 
vancing, Napoleon  with  the  exercise  of  common  cau- 
tion could  not  be  molested  or  compelled  to  commit 
a  part  of  his  army  in  a  general  action  until  it  suited 
him,  or  until  its  concentration  should  be  complete  ; 
any  attempt,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances  of 
that  moment,  at  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  allies,  could  only  be  attended  with  waste  of 
strength,  and  even  if  successful  could  not  have 
materially  aided  their  cause. 

A  defensive  position  entirely  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Spree,  with  Bautzen  in  the  centre,  was  ob- 
jectionable, since,  from  the  course  the  river  takes 
below  the  town,  the  right  wing  must  have  been 
thrown  far  back.  Bautzen  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  wall,  and  favoured  by  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Spree,  yet  it  is  a  bad  post,  being  much  commanded, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  very  salient  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  not  easily  supported,  though  it 
must  have  been  the  key  of  the  position. 

The  Sovereigns  therefore  resolved  to  occupy  a 
parallel  position  about  two  miles  farther  to  the  rear 
than  the  line  of  the  Spree,  extending  along  rising 
grounds,  having  the  left  in  the  woody  Bohemian 
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mountains,  the  right  secured  by  some  villages, 
ponds,  and  enclosures,  and  the  front  covered  by  a 
swampy  rivulet  or  brook,  with  willows  on  its  banks, 
and  occasional  embankments,  which  were  good 
holding  ground  for  light  infantry.  Though  the 
course  of  this  brook  is  tortuous,  yet  it  is  more  or 
less  parallel  to  the  Spree  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
English  miles  from  the  river,  until  at  length  it 
bends  away  near  the  right  of  the  allied  position  ; 
the  stream  is  only  passable  for  cavalry  at  certain 
bridges  or  fords  which  were  duly  guarded,  and  all 
cottages  and  villages  on  its  banks  were  occupied. 
From  the  base  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  above 
Weissig  on  the  left,  to  Preititz  on  the  right,  the 
whole  extent  might  be  about  four  English  miles. 
Of  course  a  position  so  extended  could  not  be  oc- 
cupied fully  and  in  force  along  its  entire  front  by 
the  allied  army,  which  on  paper  did  not  count 
above  80,000  combatants  of  all  arms,  and  probably 
had  little  more  in  fact  than  70,000  effective  men  on 
the  day  of  battle.  The  modern  continental  method 
of  occupying  these  extended  positions  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  introductory  notice  on  the  system 
of  tactics  adopted  in  these  campaigns,  to  render 
minute  detail  here  superfluous ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  describe  the  general  disposition  of  the  corps,  till 
we  come  to  the  day  of  battle. 

The  several  allied  columns  assembled  and  formed 
their  bivouacs  in  rear  of  such  parts  of  the  intended 
position  as  were  indicated  to  them  by  the  proper 
staff  officers,  the  Prussians  on  the  right  and  the 
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Russians  on  the  left.  The  reserve  cavalry,  which 
assembled  in  rear  of  the  centre,  was  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Blucher,  who 
was  expected  to  make  brilliant  use  of  it,  if  an  op- 
portunity could  be  found,  and  it  was  the  only  arm 
in  which  the  allies  were  superior  to  the  enemy. 
Some  field-works  were  commenced,  and  an  old 
square  redoubt,  on  a  commanding  hill  towards  the 
left,  which  had  been  originally  constructed  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  was  repaired  and  adapted  to  the 
new  position. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Wurschen,  a  little  removed  from  the  road  to  Gor- 
litz,  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  position.  The 
King  of  Prussia  occupied  the  farm-house  on  the 
road  near  it,  and  Lord  Cathcart  had  for  his  quar- 
ters the  small  school-house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road. 

After  an  obstinate  affair  with  the  French  ad- 
vanced guard,  commanded  by  Marshal  Macdonald, 
at  Bischofswerda,  during  which  that  town  was 
burnt  down,  Miloradovitch,  whose  corps  still  acted 
as  rear-guard,  retired  to  Bautzen,  and  occupied  the 
town  and  the  high  ground  on  our  left  of  it,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Spree.  At  the  same  time  Kleist 
(whose  division  had  been  frequently  engaged), 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  columns, 
crossed  the  Spree  and  occupied  some  high  ground 
on  the  right  of  Bautzen.  A  well  connected  chain 
of  videttes  posted  along  the  line  of  the  Spree,  and 
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supplied  by  picquets  which  were  stationed  on  the 
left  bank,  now  covered  the  whole  of  the  right  wing 
and  centre ;  to  these  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard  opposed  a  similar  chain ; 
and  these  two  lines  of  videttes  in  presence,  three  or 
four  miles  in  extent,  in  a  large  proportion  composed 
of  lancers,  had  a  very  remarkable  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Relying  upon  the  vigilance  of  these 
advanced  posts,  the  other  corps  of  the  allied  army, 
already  in  position,  remained  seven  or  eight  days 
in  their  respective  bivouacs  in  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  repose,  well  provisioned,  and  enjoying  the 
most  beautiful  summer  weather. 

Until  his  arrival  at  Dresden,  it  would  appear 
that  Napoleon  had  not  expected  that  the  allies 
would  attempt  to  make  a  stand  before  they  could 
rally  upon  the  Oder.  His  combinations  appear  to 
have  had  the  occupation  of  Prussia  in  the  first 
instance  more  in  view  than  the  active  pursuit  of 
the  allied  army  through  Lusatia  and  Silesia ;  with 
that  intention  he  had  sent  off  large  detachments  to 
his  left,  and  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  7th  French  corps 
had  been  directed  upon  Berlin ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  convinced  of  the  determination  of  the  allies  to 
offer  battle  in  the  position  at  Bautzen,  he  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  3rd,  5th,  and  7th  corps,  united 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Ney,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  the 
right  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  allies.  He 
concentrated  all  the  remaining  columns  on  Bautzen, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  2nd  corps,   com- 
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manded  by  Victor  at  Magdeburg,  and  of  Davoust, 
who  took  the  chief  command  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
and  he  delayed  his  attack  to  give  time  for  this 
combination  to  be  accomplished. 

Some  intelligence  of  this  flank  movement  of 
Marshal  Key's  corps  having  been  received  by  the 
allies,  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  lately 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  about  15,000  men, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  blockading  corps  at  Thorn, 
which  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  had  released, 
was  detached  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  his  corps  and  that  of  General  Kleist, 
to  feel  for  Marshal  Ney's  columns,  to  engage  them 
in  detail,  to  delay  them,  and  with  a  sort  of  roving 
commission  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable 
opportunity  that  might  offer.  This  may  have  been 
done  partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  Barclay  and  his 
corps  something  to  do,  as,  although  senior  to  Witt- 
genstein, it  had  been  settled  that  he  was  not  to 
take  the  command  of  the  allied  army  till  after  the 
battle.  Accordingly  he  made  a  night  march  on  the 
18th  in  two  columns,  fell  in  with  a  French  division 
next  morning  near  Konigswartha,  which  had  been 
detached  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
the  corps  of  Ney,  defeated  it,  and  brought  back  to 
the  allied  position  that  night  six  pieces  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  and  1000  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  three  general  officers.  General  d'York  was 
also  detached,  and  fell  in  with  a  French  force  sent 
out  from  their  main  army  to  communicate  with 
Ney ;  after  a  desultory  engagement  near  Weissig, 
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which  he  prolonged  till  nightfall,  he  retired  again 
into  the  allied  position. 

Napoleon  himself  quitted  Dresden  on  the  18th, 
and  arrived  before  Bautzen  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 9th ;  it  appears  that  he  employed  the  day  in  re- 
connoitring and  making  his  dispositions  for  the 
attack. 

The  distribution  and  relative  circumstances  of 
the  two  armies  in  bivouac  on  the  night  before  the 
first  battle,  were  these :  — 

In  the  allied  army,  General  Wittgenstein  was  to 
retain  ostensibly  the  chief  command  during  the 
battle,  although  he  was  junior  to  General  Barclay 
de  Tolly;  ostensibly,  because  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander in  fact  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs.  At  first  it  was  intended  that  General 
Blucher  should  command  the  united  cavalry  for 
the  day ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country,  bounded  by 
the  river,  intersected  by  the  brook,  and  otherwise 
full  of  obstacles,  being  unfavourable  to  the  free 
employment  of  that  arm,  the  arrangement  was 
altered,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  several  corps  of  the  Prussian  army 
forming  the  right  wing  of  the  allies. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  being  senior  to  both,  was  to  act 
independently  with  his  corps,  and  employ  it  as  a 
"  colonne  mobile  "  according  to  circumstances,  for 
the  security  of  the  extreme  right,  which  it  was 
always  expected  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  turn. 
Whether  he  declined  the  chief  command,  because 
Wittgenstein  had  made  all  arrangements  before  he 
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arrived,  or  whether  the  Emperor  so  ruled  it,  is  of 
little  consequence ;  but  never  did  general  perform 
more  active,  able,  and  zealous  service,  so  far  as  his 
small  means  would  allow,  in  aid  of  the  army  in 
position  whilst  they  could  maintain  their  ground, 
or  in  covering  the  retreat  when  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field. 

The  distribution  of  the  several  allied  corps  was 
as  follows :  — 

Miloradovitch  with  the  corps,  formerly  that  of 
Wittgenstein,  13,000  men,  still  occupied  Bautzen 
and  the  high  ground  to  the  left  of  the  town,  with 
the  river  in  his  front ;  but  after  rendering  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Spree  as  difficult  and  destructive  to  the 
enemy  as  he  could,  it  was  intended«that  he  should 
fall  back  to  his  place  on  the  left  of  the  general  posi- 
tion, with  his  right  near  the  great  road  to  Gorlitz, 
occupying  the  high  ground  behind  Klein  Jenkowitz, 
and  his  left  crossing  the  ravine  formed  by  the 
stream  of  the  Blosaer-Wasser,  and  extending  to 
the  woody  mountains.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
berg's  division,  consisting  of  3000  men,  was  de- 
tached into  the  woody  hills  to  cover  the  left  flank. 
The  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  being  now  under 
the  command  of  Miloradovitch,  since  Wittgenstein 
had  been  invested  with  the  chief  command,  the 
Russian  guards  and  grenadiers  to  the  number  of 
15,000,  were  placed  in  second  line,  or  reserve,  near 
Kubshiitz,  in  rear  of  that  wing.  This  position  of 
the  left  wing  was  strong  in  itself,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  being  thrown  forward  and 
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forming  an  angle  with  the  centre  of  the  allied 
position,  it  effectually  protected  the  centre  so  long 
as  it  could  be  maintained. 

Kleist  being  still  in  advance  with  5000  men, 
occupied  some  strong  high  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spree,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Bautzen,  and  with  a  numerous  artillery  well  posted 
behind  field-works,  was  directed  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  as  long  as  possible.  If  forced, 
he  was  then  to  retire  into  the  main  position,  where 
his  place  might  be  designated  as  the  right  centre. 

General  Blucher's  own  corps,  consisting  of  20,000 
men,  occupied  the  small  hills  to  the  right  of 
Krekwitz  and  constituted  the  right  wing,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  also  thrown 
forward.  His  right  flank  was  secured  by  some 
swampy  fields  and  ponds,  as  well  as  by  the 
villages  of  Pliskowitz  and  Malschwitz,  which  he 
occupied  with  a  detached  brigade  under  General 
Tschaplitz. 

The  centre,  like  a  curtain  between  two  bastions, 
was  much  retired,  and  therefore  required  to  be  but 
slightly  occupied  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  which 
might  be  about  two  English  miles.  The  corps  of 
D'York,  amounting  to  6000  men,  was  appointed 
for  that  duty,  and  occupying  the  passes  of  the 
brook  and  swampy  ground  in  his  front  with  light 
infantry,  the  rest  of  his  corps  remained  on  the  rising 
ground,  to  support  the  two  wings  and  maintain  the 
connection  between  them. 

The  whole  reserve   cavalry  of  8000  men  were 
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assembled  in  rear  of  the  centre ;  but  the  interven- 
tion of  the  brook  and  its  unfavourable  banks  ren- 
dered that  arm  of  little  service. 

The  Prussian  guards,  4000  men,  were  in  reserve 
in  rear  of  the  right  wing. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  his  independent  command 
of  about  10,000  men,  having  thrown  out  detachments 
to  impede  the  advance  of  Marshal  Ney,  occupied,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  his  main  body,  a  position 
near  Glein,  beyond  the  extreme  right  and  in 
echelon  to  it.  He  stationed  the  division  of  Gene- 
ral Langeron  in  front  of  Preititz,  to  preserve  his 
connection  with  General  Blucher's  right,  and  ad- 
vanced other  detachments  to  watch  for  the  approach 
of  Marshal  Ney. 

The  distribution  and  force  of  the  French  army, 
on  the  night  before  the  battle,  were  as  follow : — 

Oudinot  with  the  12th  corps  of  20,000  men  was 
on  their  extreme  right,  and  stationed  on  the  bank 
of  the  Spree,  above  Bautzen,  opposite  to  Milorado- 
vitch.  Next  stood  Macdonald  on  his  left,  with  the 
11th  corps  of  12,000  men,  in  front  of  Bautzen. 
Then,  to  their  left,  was  Marmont,  with  the  6th 
corps  of  20,000  men,  extending  nearly  to  Nims- 
chutz ;  and  to  Marmont's  left  was  Bertrand  with 
the  4th  corps  of  20,000  men  opposed  to  Kleist. 

Napoleon's  head  quarters  on  that  night  were  at 
Forstgen,  in  rear  of  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the 
old  and  young  imperial  guards,  amounting  to 
15,000  men.  Macdonald  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  11th  and  12th  corps,  which  composed  the 
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right  wing,  and  which,  as  we  have  computed, 
amounted  together  of  32,000  men.  Soult  com- 
manded in  chief  the  other  corps  above  enumerated, 
which  constituted  the  centre  of  the  grand  army; 
his  force,  including  the  guards  in  reserve,  consisted 
of  55,000  men.  Ney  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
three  corps  destined  to  form  the  left  wing,  but  they 
had  arrived  only  that  evening  at  the  following 
stations :  — 

Lauriston,  with  10,000  men,  was  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  position,  near  Weissig,  having  been 
engaged  with  D'York. 

Ney,  with  his  own  corps  of  30,000  men,  was  at 
Maukersdorf. 

Kegnier,  with  10,000  men,  was  about  a  league 
farther  to  the  rear,  having  passed  with  his  whole 
corps  through  Hoyerswerda. 

Ney's  head  quarters  and  the  centre  of  his  com- 
mand were  that  night  at  Maukersdorf,  about 
fifteen  English  miles  from  the  extreme  right  of  the 
allied  position,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  left  centre  of  the  French  grand  army,  which 
extended  to  the  Windmuhlenberg,  immediately 
opposite  our  extreme  right.  The  left  wing  of  the 
French  army,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  could  not, 
therefore,  be  brought  into  action  till  too  late  to 
take  part  in  a  battle  on  the  next  day ;  but  Napo- 
leon sent  orders  to  Ney  to  hasten  its  march  upon 
the  village  of  Klix,  where  he  was  to  cross  the  Spree, 
and  his  whole  force  would  then  out-flank  the  right 
of  the  allies,  and  would  proceed  to  envelope  and 
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take  them  in  reverse,  if  they  should  continue  to 
hold  their  ground  on  the  2 1  st  of  May. 

The  right  and  centre  of  the  French  army,  actu- 
ally in  presence  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  occupied 
a  line  of  bivouacs  alone  equal  in  extent  to  the  front 
of  the  allied  position.  At  the  very  lowest  com- 
putation their  numbers  amounted  to  87,000  men, 
and  this  exclusive  of  the  left  wing  under  Ney. 

The  total  allied  force,  including  Cossacks,  has 
never  been  estimated  to  exceed  80,000  men,  at  the 
highest  computation;  Napoleon,  therefore,  risked 
nothing  when  resolving  to  commence  the  attack 
on  the  following  morning,  the  20th  of  May,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  approach  of  Marshal  Key,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  been  led  to  this 
decision  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  possible  escape 
of  an  enemy  whom  he  may,  while  considering  the 
disparity  of  numbers,  have  viewed  without  pre- 
sumption as  an  easy  prey  almost  within  his  grasp. 

The  round  numbers  above  are  carefully  com- 
puted, with  every  allowance  for  the  well-known 
difference  which  is  ever  found  to  exist  between  the 
men  on  paper  and  the  men  under  arms  on  the  day 
of  battle.  Still,  if  they  are  overrated  as  to  the 
actual  combatants  on  either  side,  they  are  equally 
so  on  both,  and,  therefore,  the  relative  strength  of 
the  contending  armies  remains  the  same. 

The  author  both  here  and  throughout  this  work, 
has  preferred  the  use  of  round  numbers  to  the 
affectation  of  greater  precision,  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  any  particular  set  of  returns, 
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because  the  truth  cannot  be  known  with  exactness 
from  that  source;  but  they  are  not  given  at  ran- 
dom, for  he  has  compared  them  with  all  the  most 
authentic  estimates  set  forth  in  such  means  of  in- 
formation as  he  has  been  able  to  examine,  and 
adopts  them  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
truth  he  can  arrive  at. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  position,  comparative 
force,  and  relative  circumstances  of  the  hostile 
armies  on  the  19th,  the  events  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  are  easily  explained. 

More  than  a  week  we  had  been  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  a  battle,  sleeping  in  our  clothes  and  with 
our  horses  saddled.  All  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion had  been  sent  a  day's  march  to  the  rear.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
their  personal  staff,  made  daily  visits  to  the  out- 
posts, and  rode  frequently  over  the  position. 

The  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  was  very  imperfect;  in  this  respect  the 
"  etat  major  "  of  the  allied  army  was  by  no  means 
so  well  organised  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  as 
it  afterwards  became  later  in  the  campaign. 

On  the  20th  of  May  Wittgenstein  intended  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force ;  but  as  some  move- 
ments in  the  enemy's  bivouac  appeared  to  indicate 
a  similar  intention  on  their  part,  he  relinquished 
his  design.  Neither  the  strength  nor  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  hostile  force  immediately  in  presence 
was  accurately  known,  though  the  attitude  and 
circumstances  of  the  three  corps   composing  the 
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left  wing  under  Marshal  Ney  had  been  clearly- 
ascertained  from  the  reconnoissance  made  by  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  and  from  the  prisoners  taken  by 
him.  It  was,  therefore,  expected  that  Napoleon 
was  about  to  attempt  only  a  reconnoissance,  and  that 
a  general  action  would  not  take  place  till  the  next 
day,  when  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  might 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

About  noon  a  cannonade  was  heard,  and  on 
hastening  to  the  field  we  found  that  the  enemy  was 
pushing  down  heavy  columns  to  attack  the  town 
of  Bautzen  and  the  corps  of  Miloradovitch  and 
at  the  same  time  that  of  Kleist.  Each  of  these 
movements  was  supported  by  heavy  batteries  of 
artillery. 

These  demonstrations  of  course  foreboded  a 
forced  passage  of  the  Spree,  which,  though  not  a 
large  river,  is,  as  far  as  the  author  recollects,  not 
easily  fordable  in  many  places,  after  it  enters  the 
plains  of  Lusatia,  although  at  this  time  the  dry 
weather  had  reduced  it  to  its  smallest  dimensions. 

Napoleon,  as  it  appears,  stationed  himself  on  the 
commanding  eminence  on  which  a  windmill  stands, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Bautzen,  and 
directed  that  whilst  Marshal  Macdonald  commenced 
his  attack  on  Miloradovitch  and  the  town  of  Baut- 
zen, Oudinot  should  pass  the  Spree  and  turn  his 
left  flank,  while  Marmont  should  force  a  passage 
about  a  mile  below  Bautzen,  and  thus  place  himself 
between  the  corps  of  Kleist  and  that  of  Milorado- 
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vitch ;  while  Bertrand  with  the  4th  corps  should 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  presence  of  Kleist. 

The  old  stone  bridge  at  Bautzen  had  not  been 
destroyed;  but  being  well  flanked  and  commanded, 
it  was  vigorously  defended.  After  repeated  attacks 
and  great  sacrifice  of  lives  Marshal  Macdonald  was 
unable  to  gain  it  till  late  in  the  evening.  Oudinot 
had  no  less  difficulty,  but  ultimately  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  passage  higher  up,  and  established  his 
pontoons  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  tiraillade 
and  cannonade,  in  presence  of  the  Russian  division 
of  General  Emanuel,  who  occupied  the  left  of  the 
advanced  position  held  by  Milorado vitch.  Marmont 
met  with  less  difficulty,  there  being  no  troops  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  central  point  at  which  he 
crossed ;  he  was  molested  only  by  the  well  served 
fire  of  a  Russian  light  battery,  supported  by  some 
cavalry. 

As  soon  as  the  division  of  General  Campan,  which 
was  a  part  of  Marmont's  corps,  had  crossed  the 
Spree,  the  French  commenced  the  assault  of  Baut- 
zen, on  the  weak  side  of  the  town,  and  about  six 
in  the  evening  the  enemy  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  it. 

No  sooner  had  Oudinot  effected  the  passage  of 
the  river,  than  he  commenced  a  vigorous  attack 
with  extended  infantry  on  the  Russian  light  batta- 
lions, posted  in  the  woody  hills  on  the  extreme  left 
of  Milorado  vitch,  as  if  with  a  determination  to  dis- 
lodge them.  As  the  French  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground,  Miloradovitch  having  been  thus  forced,  in 
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conformity  with  his  instructions  withdrew  the 
troops,  and  fell  back  into  his  place  in  the  main 
position,  leaving  General  Emanuel  to  cover  his 
retreat.  To  arrest  Marshal  Oudinot's  farther  pro- 
gress on  the  left  flank,  Miloradovitch  also  detached 
a  reinforcement  to  the  light  troops  stationed  in  the 
woody  hills  to  his  left.  These  movements  were 
executed  about  sunset,  without  hurry  or  incon- 
venience. 

The  attack  made  upon  General  Kleist  by  Ber- 
trand,  with  the  4th  French  corps  was  less  successful. 
Having  been  foiled  in  all  his  attempts,  he  was 
unable  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  in  presence  ; 
and  although  the  bridge  at  Nieder  Gurka  had  not, 
I  believe,  been  destroyed,  even  there  the  enemy 
found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  river,  and  deploy  in 
face  of  the  well  posted  Prussian  batteries,  and  the 
tirailleurs  of  General  Ziethen's  brigade.  Marmont, 
however,  who  had  by  this  time  passed  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  corps,  by  means  of  his  pontoons,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  below  Bautzen, 
and  had  gained  possession  of  the  town,  detached  the 
division  of  Bonnet  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing to  his  left,  to  take  Kleist  in  flank,  who  was  thus 
obliged  to  retire  at  nightfall  into  his  place  in 
position,  according  to  the  preconcerted  disposition 
that  has  been  already  detailed. 

On  that  night  Napoleon  was  said  to  have  slept 
in  his  tent,  which  was  pitched  in  front  of  Bautzen, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  corps  of  Oudinot.  The 
French  army  continued  to  pass  the  Spree  at  or  near 
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Bautzen,  and  to  establish  themselves  on  the  right 
bank — a  dangerous  operation  if  the  allies  had  been 
in  force  sufficient  and  in  sufficient  heart  to  attempt 
a  vigorous  general  attack  at  daybreak  upon  an 
enemy  not  yet  formed,  and  posted  disadvantageous^ 
with  a  river  in  their  rear.  But  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances such  an  attempt  would  almost  have 
amounted  to  an  act  of  desperation. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Cathcart  and  their  suite, 
returned  to  their  former  quarters  in  rear  of  the 
centre ;  and  the  allied  army  lay  that  night  under 
arms,  on  the  ground  they  were  to  occupy  in  their 
defensive  position  on  the  following  day. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  accompanied  in  all 
these  campaigns  by  his  sons,  Prince  William  and 
Prince  Charles,  and  by  his  nephew,  Prince  Fre- 
derick of  Holland. 

The  Prince  Royal  was  already  of  an  age  to  be 
entrusted  with  a  command,  and  was  therefore  less 
frequently  present  at  the  royal  head-quarters. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

BATTLE    OF   BAUTZEN,    SECOND   DAY.  —  RETREAT   OF    THE   ALLIES 
AND   TERMINATION   OF    THE   CAMPAIGN   BY   AN   ARMISTICE. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  morning  on  the  21st  of 
May;  all  was  still,  and  even  the  sound  of  an  oc- 
casional musket-shot,  discharged  along  the  distant 
line  of  advanced  sentries,  was  scarcely  to  be  heard. 
At  day-break  we  were  in  the  field,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  were  already  on  a 
height  in  front  of  the  centre. 

However,  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  assembling,  in  force,  on  the  rising 
ground  immediately  in  front  of  Bautzen,  menacing 
our  left,  or  centre.  Napoleon  himself  was  very  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  ap- 
parently superintending  the  assembly  of  his  troops. 
Whilst  his  preparations  were  in  progress,  he  dis- 
mounted and  walked  about  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back  in  conversation  with  officers  of  his  suite.  All 
our  glasses  were  directed  towards  him;  and  one,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Cathcart,  which  proved  to  be  the 
best  there,  was  in  great  request,  and  was  employed, 
on  this  occasion,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

Although  the  two  hostile  staffs  were  not  out  of 
the  range  of  each  other's  artillery,  and  though  Na- 
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poleon  himself  was  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
Kussian  batteries,  the  allies  were  too  courteous  to 
disturb  his  meditations  by  a  shot.  Berthier  and 
others  were  recognised,  but  one  person  in  the  group 
with  whom  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  much  con- 
versation, and  while  discoursing  with  whom  he 
frequently  consulted  his  map,  puzzled  the  allied 
head-quarters  very  much  ;  he  was  in  a  bright  yel- 
low uniform,  and  after  various  conjectures  it  was 
agreed  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  Murat,  who 
delighted  in  dress,  and  was  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  all  sorts  of  costumes.  This  was  important,  if 
the  belief  were  well  founded ;  because  the  presence 
of  Murat  argued,  that  the  Italian  levies  were  in  a 
state  of  forwardness ;  besides  that,  the  personal  ex- 
ertions to  be  expected  from  his  well-known  activity 
and  skill  as  a  cavalry  officer,  would  require  in- 
creased vigilance  on  our  side.  This  belief  was 
entertained  till  much  later  in  the  day,  when  it  was 
ascertained  from  prisoners  or  deserters,  that  the 
man  in  yellow  was  no  other  than  a  Saxon  postillion 
employed  as  a  guide,  of  whom  Napoleon  was  asking 
the  names  of  the  different  villages. 

During  this  period  of  suspense,  a  large  body  of 
troops,  apparently  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men 
assembled,  "  en  masse,"  on  the  "  plateau"  in  front  of 
Bautzen,  and  appeared  to  form  one  hollow  square. 
The  author  has  since  heard  it  said,  that  this  was 
the  corps  of  Oudinot  getting  under  arms,  which 
Napoleon  had  caused  to  bivouac  in  that  order,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  had  passed  the  night. 
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The  square  when  formed,  not  only  appeared  to 
move  by  the  front  face,  but  by  the  angle.  Whether 
this  was  to  give  an  idea  of  the  discipline  of  his 
army,  whether  he  expected  some  great  cavalry 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  or  whether  he 
wished  to  attract  attention  to  this  part  of  the  field, 
while  the  more  important  movements  of  his  left 
wing  were  in  progress,  could  not  be  known ;  pos- 
sibly he  may  have  had  any  or  all  of  these  objects 
in  view. 

Attention  was  now  drawn  to  a  more  serious 
affair  which  had  commenced  in  the  woody  hills  to 
our  left,  where  Oudinot  had  pushed  forward  nu- 
merous light  battalions,  well  supported  and  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade.  In  various  points  also 
along  the  whole  line,  a  cannonade  had  commenced,  of 
which  the  Emperor  and  the  King  received  their  full 
benefit,  though  with  little  apparent  concern,  where- 
ever  they  presented  themselves.  On  the  left,  the 
hills  were  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  during 
the  whole  day,  by  a  part  of  Miloradovitch's  com- 
mand, and  it  even  became  necessary  to  send  some 
battalions  of  the  corps  of  grenadiers  to  their  sup- 
port. 

A  gallant  attack  was  made  at  this  time  by  three 
battalions  of  the  Pavlofsky  regiment,  who  were 
then  grenadiers,  but  have  since  been  made  guards. 
They  were  led  forward  in  line  through  the  broken 
ground  and  coppice  wood  a  pas  de  charge,  pre- 
serving their  line  and  formation  with  as  much  re- 
gularity as  such  ground  would  permit,  and  arrived 
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in  sufficiently  close  and  good  order  to  enable  them 
to  drive  all  before  them,  with  considerable  loss  to 
the  enemy.  But  their  own  subsequent  loss  was  far 
more  severe  when  extended  as  light  infantry  in  the 
wood  and  maintaining  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
their  conspicuous  brass  grenadier-caps  rendering 
them  ill  adapted  for  that  particular  duty.  How- 
ever, during  the  whole  day  they  maintained  their 
ground,  until  the  final  retreat  was  ordered,  and 
were  then  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  in  the 
wood  a  very  large  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

But  these  operations  against  the  left  wing  of  the 
allies  can  only  be  considered  as  false  attacks  or 
feints  to  gain  time,  to  divert  attention  and  pre- 
vent the  detachment  of  large  supports  from  the 
left  to  the  right  wing,  the  point  upon  which  a 
grand  and  overwhelming  operation  of  the  enemy 
was  in  progress,  an  operation  which  the  arrival  of 
Marshal  Ney's  corps  could  not  fail  to  render  de- 
cisive. 

IiX  the  early  part  of  the  day  Napoleon  did  not 
press  the  attack  on  Marshal  Blucher's  corps  in  his 
front,  with  much  vigour:  it  remained  strongly 
posted  in  the  heights  above  Krekwitz  and  in  the 
villages,  apparently,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  last ;  but  the  cannonade  on 
both  sides  was  unremitting. 

The  three  corps  constituting  the  French  left  wing 
under  Marshal  Ney  had,  however,  begun  to  cross 
the  Spree  at  Klix,  and  were  working  their  way 
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round  the  extreme  right  of  the  allies  with  slow, 
but  irresistible  progress.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  dis- 
puting the  ground  and  checking  their  advance  as 
efficiently  as  his  small  numbers  rendered  possible, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  occupy  a  strong  post,  re- 
tired and  in  echelon,  to  the  right,  and  this  attitude 
had  the  good  effect  of  compelling  Ney  to  detach  a 
large  part  of  his  force,  to  show  front  towards  him 
and  cover  his  own  movement.  As  soon  as  Ney 
had  sufficiently  accomplished  his  flank  movement 
round  the  right,  which  was  not  till  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  only  with  the 
heads  of  straggling  columns,  he  moved  forward  to 
attack  the  villages  of  Malschwitz  and  Preititz,  in 
the  hope  of  taking  the  allied  right  wing  in  reverse. 
At  the  same  time  Napoleon  caused  the  fourth 
French  corps,  composed  chiefly  of  Germans,  to  at- 
tack  it  in  front,  and  moved  Marmont's  corps  to  its 
left  upon  Basankwitz,  to  bear  upon  Blucher's  left. 
A  part  of  the  troops  which  had  assembled  in  front 
of  Bautzen  were  also  seen  taking  ground  to  their 
left,  to  support  this  formidable  attack. 

Ney  gained  possession  of  Preititz  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  that  time  the  right 
wing  of  the  allied  army  was  ^nearly  enveloped  on 
all  sides  by  the  enemy.  The  Prussians,  however, 
under  their  resolute  and  skilful  general,  were  not 
to  be  disheartened.  The  repeated  attacks  of  the 
enemy's  fourth  corps  were  repulsed,  and  the  nu- 
merous  well-posted    and   well-protected   Prussian 
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batteries  continued  to  deal  destruction  among  the 
French  columns. 

In  this  precarious  situation  it  became  of  the 
utmost  necessity  to  dislodge  and  repulse  Marshal 
Ney  from  Preititz.  The  corps  of  Kleist  and  a 
brigade  from  General  Blucher's  corps  were  sent 
to  support  General  Langeron's  division  in  this 
quarter,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  corps,  made  a  simultaneous  movement 
against  the  corps  of  Ney.  After  much  hard  fight- 
ing, Kleist  recovered  possession  of  the  village  of 
Preititz.  Marshal  Ney  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
attack  for  a  time,  and  fall  back  to  concentrate  his 
corps  in  a  defensive  attitude,  to  show  front  to 
Barclay  de  Tolly  and  gain  time  for  his  troops  to 
assemble. 

This  success  gave  momentary  hopes  to  the 
allies,  and  some  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Ge- 
neral Blucher.  Nevertheless  it  was  soon  evident 
that  this  retrograde  movement  of  Marshal  Ney, 
however  involuntary  on  his  part,  could  only  in 
the  end  verify  the  proverb,  "  reculer  pour  mieux 
sauter ; "  especially  when  the  great  superiority  of 
his  force  was  considered,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
50,000  men,  and  had  now  ample  time  to  assemble. 
The  allies  were  not  in  a  condition  to  assume  the 
offensive  against  an  enemy  who  had  an  advantage 
in  numbers  of  nearly  two  to  one,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal columns  were  now  concentrated  towards  a 
focus,  and  brought  to  bear  simultaneously  on  the 
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corps  of  General  Blucher  in  his  salient  and  exposed 
position,  with  six  hours  of  daylight  still  remaining. 

A  retreat  in  good  order  was  evidently  the  most 
favourable  result  the  allied  army  could  expect. 
To  prolong  the  affair  would  only  have  occasioned 
an  increased  loss  on  both  sides  in  killed  and 
wounded,  which  the  enemy  could  afford  better 
than  the  allies  ;  and  enough  had  been  done  to 
show  that  the  determination  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns remained  unchanged,  to  persevere  in  the 
great  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  These 
considerations  induced  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, very  reluctantly  to  sanction  the  order  for 
a  general  retreat,  with  an  army  neither  disheart- 
ened nor  disorganised,  but,  though  somewhat 
diminished  in  numbers,  still  prepared  to  dispute 
another  position  with  equal  resolution.  It  was 
fortunate  that  they  came  to  this  decision  in  good 
time,  or  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  General 
Blucher  to  extricate  his  corps  from  its  perilous 
situation.  As  it  was,  he  manifested  a  little  too 
much  reluctance  in  obeying  the  order  to  commence 
his  retrograde  movement,  and  his  troops  suffered 
severely  in  consequence. 

As  this  probable  result  had  been  anticipated,  all 
dispositions  for  the  general  retreat  of  the  army  had 
been  duly  prepared,  and  the  ground  for  the  night 
fixed  for  each  corps  and  division.  All  the  rear- 
guard posts  that  were  capable  of  being  disputed, 
had  been  well  considered  ;  and  good  discipline  and 
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a  superiority  in  cavalry,  through  a  country  gene- 
rally favourable  to  that  arm,  secured  a  safe  and 
orderly  retreat,  which  was  made  in  two  columns, 
the  left  wing,  by  Hochkirch,  on  Lobau,  and  the 
right,  by  Weissenberg,  on  Reichenbach.  Barclay 
de  Tolly  and  Kleist  took  up  a  position  near  Cunne- 
witz,  to  enable  General  Blucher  to  disengage 
himself;  and  if  he  had  delayed  his  retreat  half 
an  hour  longer,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
post  could  have  been  maintained  against  Marshal 
Ney ;  if  lost,  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  would 
have  been  infallibly  cut  off. 

The  tirailleurs  of  Ney  were  now  again  gaining 
ground  in  all  quarters  round  our  right,  like  the 
influx  of  a  tide ;  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Kleist 
had  no  longer  power  to  check  their  progress.  The 
French  tirailleurs  had  gained  possession  of  the 
ground  and  inclosures  about  the  house  which  had 
been  the  Emperor  Alexander's  head-quarters,  near 
Wiirschen,  about  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  original  position,  just  as  Blucher,  retiring 
in  echelon  from  the  right,  had  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely disengaging  his  corps.  He  had  united 
several  batteries  of  light  artillery,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  all  his  cavalry,  including  the  Prussian 
cavalry  of  reserve,  and  so  effectually  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay,  that  Ney  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  a  similar  disposition,  and  assembled  a 
battery  of  sixty  guns  to  oppose  to  him.  The 
Prussian  infantry  retreated,  in  the  mean  while,  in 
perfect   order,    molested   only  by   a   distant   can- 
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nonade.  To  check  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
French  in  his  rear,  and  to  collect  his  own  forces, 
General  Blucher  made  a  stand  on  the  commanding 
ground  near  Belgern,  and  then  moved  off,  by 
Weissenberg,  on  Reichenbach,  according  to  the 
route  assigned  to  the  right  column.  Barclay  de 
Tolly  retired  in  the  same  direction,  and  Kleist  was 
left,  with  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry  and  light 
artillery,  to  form  the  rear-guard  and  cover  the 
retreat. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  halted  on 
the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  allies. 
Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of  Wiirschen  imme- 
diately after  Blucher  had  retired,  but  did  not  press 
the  rear-guard  under  General  Kleist  any  farther 
that  evening. 

Napoleon  did  not  follow  the  rear  guard  of  Milo- 
radovitch  beyond  Hochkirch,  and  on  that  evening 
his  tent  was  pitched  near  the  inn  at  Klein  Bursch- 
witz,  in  advance  of  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  on 
the  road  by  which  our  left  column  had  retired, 
and  there  he  passed  the  night  surrounded  by  his 
guards. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  rode  by  Hochkirch 
towards  the  rear,  and  went  on  to  Gorlitz.  Lord 
Cathcart  slept  at  a  farm-house  on  the  hill  in 
front  of  Reichenbach,  which  had  been  his  quarters 
on  the  former  occasion. 
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CHAP.   V. 

RETREAT   OF    THE   ALLIES,  AND  TERMINATION   OF    THE    CAMPAIGN 
BY  AN   ARMISTICE. 

The  routes  of  the  two  retiring  columns  of  the  allied 
army  converged  on  Reichenbach,  and  the  com- 
manding ground  in  rear  of  that  defile  was  occupied 
by  the  allies  with  purpose  of  resistance,  and  there- 
fore more  in  force  than  an  ordinary  rear-guard 
post. 

The  columns  of  the  enemy  were  in  motion  before 
daybreak  on  the  22nd  of  May.  About  noon  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  commenced  a  most  vigorous 
attempt  to  force  the  position  of  Reichenbach ;  but 
two  Russian  light  battalions  held  the  entrance  of 
the  defile ;  and  a  powerful  Russian  battery  on  the 
high  ground,  supported  by  a  strong  force  of  cavalry 
and  well  posted  infantry,  was  not  easily  to  be 
forced  or  turned,  and  continued  in  the  mean  while 
to  deal  destruction  on  every  French  column  that 
presented  itself.  For  a  long  time  the  French  attack 
was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  afternoon  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  farm- 
house which  had  been  our  quarters  the  preceding 
night,  and  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  oppo- 
site to  the  allied  position,  and  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  he  continued  thence  to  direct  the  attack.  We 
were  told  that  Marshal  Duroc  was  killed  at  this 
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time  and  place,  but  it  appears  that  event  happened 
later  in  the  day,  and  nearer  Gorlitz.  In  one  of  the 
attacks  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
lancers  of  the  Dutch  guard  in  the  French  service, 
which  had  passed  the  village  of  Reichenbach,  was 
cut  off,  and  nearly  every  man  and  horse  killed  or 
taken.  The  French  cavalry  of  the  guard  was  en- 
gaged, and  at  length  prevailed.  The  rear- guard  of 
the  allies  retired  in  good  order  upon  Gorlitz. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  daily  affairs  of  rear-guard  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  this  campaign.  They 
were  of  importance  only  in  evincing  the  superior 
discipline  and  unbroken  spirit  of  the  allied  troops, 
in  whose  favour  they  generally  terminated,  and 
who,  though  retreating  from  almost  all  of  them, 
carried  off  trophies  and  left  none. 

Lord  Cathcart,  after  leaving  Reichenbach  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  May,  was  obliged  to  ride  to 
the  rear  to  overtake  his  baggage,  in  order  to  write 
his  despatches  and  send  off  a  messenger. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  as  senior  to  Wittgenstein,  had 
now  assumed  the  chief  command. 

After  quitting  Gorlitz  the  two  columns  again 
diverged  a  little ;  the  right  column,  commanded  by 
Blucher,  retreating  by  Siegersdorf,  Buntzlau,  Hay- 
nau,  and  Liegnitz,  on  the  great  road  to  Breslau; 
and  in  fact  the  main  line  of  operations.  He  was 
followed  closely  by  Ney,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a 
day's  march,  by  the  main  French  army. 

The  left  column  of  the  allies  was  composed  of  the 
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Kussians,  the  reserves,  and  head  quarters.  The 
baggage  and  incumbrances  of  all  sorts,  which  had 
been  kept  well  in  the  rear,  preceded  this  column  in 
its  retreat,  by  Lobau,  Lowenberg,  Goldberg,  Jauer, 
and  Striegau,  upon  the  well-known  fortress  of 
Schweidnitz,  where  also  an  entrenched  position  was 
in  preparation,  and  the  fortress  had  been  put  into 
a  state  of  defence,  as  far  as  time  had  allowed. 
During  this  retreat,  the  most  remarkable  affair  was 
one  which  took  place  at  Haynau,  between  Marshal 
Ney  and  the  rear-guard  of  the  right  column;  it 
had  been  preconcerted  by  Blucher  in  person,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  affairs  of  modern 
days,  since  the  improvement  of  firearms,  and  the 
use  of  the  bayonet,  have  deprived  that  arm  of  much 
of  the  influence  it  possessed  in  times  less  removed 
from  the  age  of  chivalry  in  which  it  was  para- 
mount. 

The  Prussian  general  having  passed  his  main 
column  across  the  bridge  and  through  the  defile  of 
Haynau,  still  defended  the  entrance  to  the  village 
with  the  tirailleurs  of  his  rear-guard ;  but  finding 
that  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  rear  of  Haynau 
favoured  his  purpose,  he  formed  five  regiments  of 
cavalry  in  mass  behind  the  village  of  Baudmans- 
dorfj  in  a  situation  completely  concealed  from  the 
enemy's  view  by  the  village  and  an  intervening 
rising  ground.  This  ambuscade  was  formed  ob- 
liquely to  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  main  column, 
which  traversed  an  uninclosed  country,  and  to  the 
southward  of  that  line. 
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When  all  was  arranged,  the  three  regiments 
forming  the  rear-guard  gave  up  the  bridge  at 
Haynau  and  retired,  following  the  main  column  to 
a  good  rear-guard  position  on  the  direct  road  to 
Liegnitz,  and  a  few  miles  from  Haynau.  Here 
they  halted  and  showed  front,  inviting  an  attack. 

As  soon  as  Ney's  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
defile,  entered  the  plain,  and  deployed  to  attack  the 
Prussian  infantry  rear-guard,  a  preconcerted  signal 
was  given  —  the  burning  of  a  windmill.  The 
allied  cavalry,  masked  till  that  moment,  now  de- 
ployed in  two  lines  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and 
moved  rapidly  onwards  to  attack  them  in  flank. 
The  success  of  the  cavalry  was  complete.  The 
French  lost  1500  men  and  eleven  guns.  Ney  him- 
self, it  is  said,  narrowly  escaped.  Colonel  Dolf,  who 
commanded  the  attack,  was  unfortunately  killed. 
But  the  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount  to  100 
men. 

After  passing  through  Liegnitz,  Blucher  quitted 
the  Breslau  road,  and  marched  upon  Schweidnitz, 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  imagined  that  the 
allies  were  in  full  retreat  upon  Breslau,  and  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  fall  back  by  their  regular 
military  communication,  and  halt  behind  the  Oder. 
He  pushed  on  the  corps  of  Ney  through  Wohlau  to 
Breslau,  which  he  occupied.  But  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  allies  had  moved  to  a  flank,  and 
were  now  concentrated  and  prepared  to  defend  a 
strong  entrenched  camp,  having  its  right  near  the 
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fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  and  its  left  resting  on  the 
Bohemian  mountains,  circumstances  were  com- 
pletely changed,  and  a  new  disposition  became 
necessary.  The  allied  army  awaited  the  attack ; 
and  if  Napoleon  had  struck  the  blow,  the  ulterior 
fortunes  of  Europe  might  have  been  reversed.  The 
head  quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  were  for 
some  days  in  Schweidnitz,  but  on  the  28th  were 
removed  to  Groditz,  a  few  miles  in  rear  of  the 
position. 

Political  events,  however,  now  brought  the  cam- 
paign to  a  conclusion  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
allies  than  could  have  resulted  from  a  victory  on 
their  side.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  Russian  General 
Schowalof  and  the  Prussian  General  Kleist  were 
sent  to  the  outposts  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  meet 
General  Caulincourt ;  the  subject  of  the  interview 
was  an  armistice,  the  overtures  for  which  had  been 
made  by  Napoleon.  In  the  mean  time  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  thirty-six  hours  was  mutually 
agreed  to,  and  the  necessary  orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  from  the  respective  head  quarters. 

The  essential  particulars  of  this  armistice  were 
adjusted  without  much  difficulty  or  delay  on  either 
side,  in  the  names  of  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel,  as 
vice-constable  of  the  French  armies,  on  the  one 
side ;  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  on  the  other,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allies.  They  were  as 
follow :  — 

A  total  cessation  from  hostilities  until  the  20th 
of  July,  and  six  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  either 
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side  before  the  rupture  of  the  armistice.  The  lines  of 
demarcation  to  extend  from  the  Bohemian  frontier 
to  the  Oder,  as  laid  down  in  the  Atlas,  leaving  an 
intervening  neutral  ground  in  which  Breslau  is 
included. 

The  Lower  Elbe  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Davoust  and  Prussia,  but  Magdeburg  and 
all  other  fortresses  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
the  French  to  continue  in  their  hands,  with  a  small 
circumference  of  neutral  ground  around  each.  The 
troops  to  occupy  their  ground,  according  to  the 
compact,  by  the  12th  of  June. 

This  armistice  was  ratified  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  armies  went  into  cantonments.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
called  Reichenbach,  where  the  former  occupied  the 
chateau  of  Peterswaldau ;  Napoleon  went  to  Dres- 
den. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


THE    ARMISTICE. 


It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  military 
notes  to  enter  further  into  diplomatic  affairs,  than 
is  necessary  to  explain  and  connect  the  several 
campaigns  to  which  they  refer. 

With  regard  to  the  armistice  concluded  in  Silesia, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1813,  two  questions  appear  to 
be  of  importance :  — 

Why  the  campaign  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  was 
terminated  by  a  suspension  of  hostilities  at  that 
particular  juncture,  and  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen  ? 

Why  the  conferences  at  Prague  which  ensued, 
did  not  lead  to  a  peace  ? 

First,  then,  to  account  for  Napoleon's  forbearance 
in  refraining  from  an  attack  upon  the  allied  army, 
that  had  prepared  to  offer  him  battle  in  its  defen- 
sive position  at  Schweidnitz,  the  author  can  only 
suppose  it  to  have  arisen  from  disinclination  to 
hasten  the  decision  of  Austria,  whose  neutrality 
must  have  been  brought  at  once  to  an  end,  if  he 
had  fought  the  army  of  the  allies,  and  forced  it  back 
upon  the  Austrian  frontier  under  cover  of  Glatz ; 
for  this  would  evidently  have  been  its  only  base, 
and  with  reference  to  apparent  political  circum- 
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stances  it  was  an  insulated  base.  He  may  well 
have  supposed  that  the  allies  would  not  have  aban- 
doned their  regular  line  of  operations,  the  direct 
road  through  Breslau  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
as  it  were,  have  placed  their  backs  to  a  wall,  unless 
there  already  existed  a  secret  understanding  with 
Austria,  that  a  door  should  be  opened  in  it  to 
receive  them  in  case  of  defeat. 

The  allies  could  not  fail  to  derive  strategic 
advantages  from  a  new  line  of  operations  opened 
to  them  within  the  Bohemian  frontier,  besides  an 
actual  increase  of  force  from  an  Austrian  contin- 
gent, and  this  in  addition  to  the  moral  effect  which 
an  Austrian  declaration  of  war  would  have  upon 
all  the  disjointed  members  of  the  old  Germanic 
empire,  whose  spirit  of  nationality  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  subjugation,  and  whose  contin- 
gents were  a  large  part  of  Napoleon's  force  These 
were  strong  inducements  for  him  to  pause  before 
striking  a  blow  which  might  have  reversed  the 
fortunes  of  Europe,  if  Providence  had  not  stayed 
his  hand,  and  may  explain  his  preference  for  an 
armistice,  which  prolonged  the  hope  of  bribing  or 
cajoling  the  Emperor  Francis  to  persevere  in  his 
neutrality ;  a  cautious,  but,  as  it  proved,  mistaken 
policy. 

As  to  the  second  question,  why  the  conferences 
at  Prague  did  not  lead  to  a  peace.  To  arrive  at 
a  distinct  answer  we  must  glance  at  the  policy  and 
fortunes  of  Austria,  since  the  treaty  of  alliance  was 
concluded  with  Napoleon  against  Russia,  on  the 
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12th  of  March,  1812.  By  that  treaty  Austria  was 
bound  to  supply  Napoleon  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  30,000  men,  to  co-operate  as  he  should  command. 
The  abject  condition  of  Austria,  after  the  defeats  at 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  the  preponderance  of 
French  influence  which  she  was  unable  to  shake  off, 
compelled  her  to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  this 
treaty. 

The  conduct  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who 
commanded  the  stipulated  contingent,  and  the  care 
he  took  to  keep  his  troops  as  inactive  as  possible, 
without  losing  all  regard  for  appearances,  show 
the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
that  treaty. 

When  Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat,  and 
when  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to  Kussia  was 
apparent,  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  Austrian 
contingent  suffered  Tschichagof  to  disengage  his 
army  and  remove  it  to  the  Berezina.  No  sooner 
were  the  disasters  of  the  French  irrecoverable, 
than  the  Austrian  army  withdrew  from  the  contest, 
as  far  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  premature 
rupture  with  France  would  permit.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  British  government  had  already 
secretly  received  unequivocal  assurances  of  the 
real  sentiments  of  Austria ;  but  towards  Napoleon 
dissimulation  was  still  considered  necessary,  and 
was  practised  with  success  while  the  treaty  of  1812 
nominally  remained  in  full  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince  Metternich 
and  Count  Stadion  were  fully  aware  of  the  only 
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true  line  of  policy  that  their  country  ought  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  although  they  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  in  the  highest  degree,  French 
influence  had  not  yet  lost  its  sway  at  Vienna.  It 
was  not  till  the  happy  moment,  when  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Kussian  and  Prussian  armies  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  Austrian  court,  and  before  it  was 
even  contemplated  that  Napoleon  could  have  re- 
organised the  large  force  with  which  he  was  already 
in  the  field,  that  the  war  party  in  the  council  of 
Vienna  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  induced  the 
Emperor  Francis  to  take  arms  against  Napoleon, 
and  join  the  allies  in  the  contest  for  the  recovery 
of  the  independence  of  Europe. 

The  Austrian  army  had  been  suffered,  perhaps 
from  necessity,  perhaps  from  policy,  to  decline  at 
this  time  to  the  lowest  and  most  inefficient  condi- 
tion. From  the  peculiar  fiscal  system  of  its  com- 
ponent states,  as  well  as  from  their  geographical 
position  which  permits  little  foreign  commerce  at 
any  time,  and  none  in  time  of  war,  the  Austrian 
empire  had  not  the  means  which  commercial  nations 
possess  of  raising  those  necessary  supplies  which 
are  required  for  the  instant  organisation  of  an 
army,  and  the  more  recent  system  of  national  loan 
contractors  was  yet  in  embryo.  It  was  found  that 
an  army  of  60,000  men  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  field  before  the  end  of  July,  if  indeed  it  could 
be  organised  so  soon. 

To  gain  time,  therefore,  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
was    sent    on   an  embassy  to    Paris   to    express 
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the  desire  of  his  sovereign  for  a  general  paci- 
fication, but  still  to  renew  to  Napoleon  an  assurance 
of  the  firmness  of  his  attachment,  and  his  intention 
to  adhere  to  the  existing  treaty  of  1812.  This  was 
questioned  by  the  Puke  de  Bassano ;  but,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions,  Schwartzenberg  repeated 
the  assurance,  and  declared  that  General  Frimont, 
whom  he  had  left  in  temporary  command  of  the 
Austrian  contingent,  was  still  prepared  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Napoleon.  He  continued  to  repeat  this 
assurance  until  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from 
Paris,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  to  join  his  army  in 
Saxony.  Not  satisfied  with  these  assurances,  Na- 
poleon sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne  to  Vienna,  to 
supersede  Count  Otto  as  ambassador.  On  the  21st 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  new  ambassador 
presented  his  credentials,  he  addressed  a  note  to 
Count  Metternich,  the  chief  purport  of  which  was  to 
demand  an  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  aux- 
iliary corps,  and  it  was  expressed  in  terms  which 
left  but  little  opening  for  an  evasive  answer.  This 
produced  a  reply  from  Count  Metternich,  dated  the 
26th  of  April,  professing,  on  the  part  of  the  Empe- 
ror his  master,  an  earnest  desire  for  peace ;  but  now 
openly  stating,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  Austria,  with  reference  to  the 
present  seat  of  war,  would  not  allow  her  to  continue 
a  mere  auxiliary,  and  therefore  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  dated  the  14th 
of  March,  1812,  must  cease ;  that  circumstances 
prompted  Austria  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
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mediating  power,  and  with  that  object  a  larger 
army  was  now  required ;  that  this  step  should  in  no 
respect  prejudice  the  basis  of  the  treaty;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  "  that 
the  development  of  a  more  imposing  force,  directed 
to  one  single  end  —  peace  —  was  the  best  and  most 
efficacious  means  of  obtaining  it." 

The  Austrian  General  Count  Bubna  was  de- 
spatched soon  after  to  Napoleon's  head-quarters,  to  * 
keep  up  the  deception  as  to  the  project  of  mediation, 
which  he  described  as  the  cause  of  the  preparations 
of  Austria,  though  they  were  really  intended  as 
hostile  to  the  French ;  and  Count  Stadion  was  sent 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  to  renew  the 
secret,  but  more  sincere,  assurance  of  military  sup- 
port to  the  two  allied  sovereigns,  as  soon  as  the  army 
and  finances  of  the  Austrian  empire  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  render  it  practicable.  The  earnest  en- 
deavours of  both  these  envoys  in  their  respective 
missions  were  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
clude an  armistice  as  an  immediate  object,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  and  in  this  they  were  successful. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  forgotten  his  Russian 
disasters,  and  to  have  become  as  confident  as  ever 
of  ultimate  success,  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen  had 
proved  that  his  exertions  to  restore  the  numerical 
superiority  of  his  army  had  fully  succeeded.  He 
was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
and  his  subjects,  after  the  severe  defeats  of  Auster- 
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litz  and  Wagram,  their  subsequent  humiliation,  and 
their  present  deplorable  condition,  both  as  to  forces 
and  finances,  would  dare  to  take  arms  against  him. 
He  cared  little  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Austrians, 
if  he  could  only  secure  the  continuance  of  their 
neutrality.  He  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal 
for  a  congress  at  Prague,  in  which  Austria  under- 
took to  assume  the  dignified  attitude  of  an  armed 
mediator.  To  gain  time  was  no  doubt  in  some 
respects  desirable  to  him,  for  the  haste  with  which 
the  campaign  had  been  opened  had  not  allowed 
time  for  the  completion  and  organisation  of  his 
several  corps,  and  the  prospect  of  carrying  the  war 
beyond  the  Oder  rendered  it  necessary  to  secure 
an  intermediate  base  along  the  line  of  the  Elbe ; 
a  month  at  least  was  therefore  required  for  the 
formation  of  magazines  and  other  commissariat 
arrangements. 

As  to  any  serious  idea  that  Austrian  mediation 
could  lead  to  any  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  that  would  satisfy  his  ambitious  views,  he 
had  none.  He  was  too  well  aware  that  for  him, 
personally,  the  end  of  war  could  not  be  peace. 
The  demon  he  had  unchained  and  let  loose  upon 
the  world,  if  deprived  of  its  prey,  would  have 
turned  inevitably  in  vengeance  on  the  hand  which 
should  attempt  to  curb  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
allied  sovereigns,  as  well  as  Count  Metternich,  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  views, 
and  political  position  of  Napoleon,  to  entertain 
any  hope  that  negotiations  could  end  in  that  de- 
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sirable  result ;  but  to  them  the  advantage  of  gaming 
time  by  an  armistice  was  greater  and  more  obvious 
than  it  could  be  to  their  adversary. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  as  early  as  the 
month  of  May,  both  Narbonne  at  Vienna  and 
Caulincourt  at  Dresden  had  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  anticipated  no  other 
event  than  the  ultimate  dereliction  of  Austria  from 
the  interests  of  France,  and  her  active  co-operation 
with  the  allies.  Both  the  envoys  frequently  endea- 
voured to  awaken  the  attention  of  Napoleon  to  this 
impending  danger  ;  but  he,  too  confident  in  his  own 
foresight  and  his  own  power,  held  their  just  appre- 
hensions in  contempt,  and  became  the  dupe  of 
the  skilful  Metternich :  "  J'ai  Metternich  dans  ma 
manche,  qui  a  l'Empereur  dans  sa  poche,"  said  he, 
although  the  retreat  upon  Schweidnitz  might  have 
led  him  to  suspect  a  secret  understanding  between 
Austria  and  the  allies  more  mature  and  menacing 
than  he  permitted  himself  to  believe. 

This  mock  congress  assembled  at  Prague.  On 
the  part  of  Russia,  Baron  Anstedt,  and  on  that  of 
Prussia,  Baron  Humboldt,  were  sent  to  attend  it  by 
their  respective  sovereigns.  Counts  Metternich  and 
Stadion  were  present  on  the  part  of  Austria,  while 
England  took  no  share  in  the  proceedings.  On  the 
30th  of  June  a  convention  was  concluded,  accept- 
ing the  mediation  of  Austria ;  the  armistice  was  to 
be  extended  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  10th 
of  August.  The  5th  of  June  had  been  appointed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  but  Caulincourt 
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did  not  arrive  till  the  25th ;  diplomatic  delays  and 
formalities  sufficed  to  pass  the  time  till  the  10th  of 
August,  and  then  no  progress  whatever  had  been 
made  in  the  business  for  which  it  had  professed  to 
assemble  ;  but  the  military  preparations  of  Austria 
being  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness,  the  con- 
ferences terminated  with  a  denunciation  of  the 
armistice,  and  a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria 
against  Napoleon. 

Diplomatic  formalities,  which  are  so  convenient 
when  delay  is  desired  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  disappear  when  both  are  of  one  mind,  and 
sincerely  wish  to  come  to  the  point.  The  prelimi- 
naries of  treaties  of  alliance  between  Austria  and 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  settled  in  a  few  days,  and 
although  the  treaties  were  not  concluded  till  the 
28th  of  August  at  Toplitz,  yet  long  ere  that 
formality  took  place,  the  armies  had  joined  in 
actual  hostilities,  and  the  campaign  of  Dresden  had 
been  fought. 

Although  Napoleon  had  no  desire  for  peace,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  neglected  to  employ 
all  the  art  and  persuasion  in  his  power  to  induce 
Austria  to  remain  neuter  in  the  contest;  but  the 
Emperor  Francis  continued  firm  to  his  purpose  of 
seizing  the  opportunity  which  now  offered  of  shak- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  France.  In  vain  did  Napoleon 
try  to  avail  himself  of  his  family  alliance,  and  en- 
deavour to  turn  to  account  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  for  his  daughter,  promising 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  would  only  remain 
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neuter  until  the  end  of  the  war,  all  things  should 
be  settled  according  to  his  desire  and  in  favour  of 
Austria ;  in  vain  did  he  specifically  promise,  as  a 
bribe  for  non-intervention,  that  since  Prussia  had 
merited  dissolution  as  the  penalty  of  her  defection, 
the  best  share  in  the  partition  of  her  territory 
should  fall  to  Austria,  including  even  Silesia,  that 
old  hereditary  subject  of  contention;  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  clear-sighted, 
patriotic  and  faithful  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
worthy  of  the  implicit  confidence  he  enjoyed ; 
through  his  exertions  an  Austrian  army  was  placed 
in  the  field  against  Napoleon,  and  that  prepon- 
derance ultimately  established  which  enabled  those 
who  fought,  not  for  conquest  but  for  peace,  to  ter- 
minate the  war  and  accomplish  the  pacification  of 
Europe. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
advert  to  the  leading  points  of  the  several  treaties 
by  which  the  Allied  Powers  bound  themselves  to 
act  together  for  the  attainment  of  their  common 
object,  —  a  lasting  and  general  peace.  These  being 
public  documents,  all  who  desire  the  minute  details 
will  find  them  in  full  in  the  usual  well  known  books 
of  reference.  During  the  armistice,  at  the  allied 
head-quarters  of  Reichenbach,  two  important  trea- 
ties were  concluded  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain ;  one 
with  the  Russian  and  the  other  with  the  Prussian 
court.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  at  length  re- 
solved to  break  with  Napoleon  and  join  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
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between  those  powers  was  concluded  at  Kalisch  on 
the  1st  March,  1813,  and  overtures  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain  were  then  transmitted 
without  delay.  In  anticipation  of  these,  however, 
the  British  government,  which  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  from  the  de- 
spatches of  the  British  ambassador  and  other 
sources,  had  lost  no  time  in  sending  large  supplies 
of  arms  and  warlike  stores  to  the  coast  of  Germany; 
and  Colonel  Lowe,  afterwards  Sir  Hudson,  who 
was  a  good  man  of  business  in  practical  matters 
of  military  finance,  was  sent  out  to  Lord  Cathcart, 
and  joined  him  at  Kalisch,  to  be  employed  under 
his  orders,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  in  organising  a  German  legion,  to  be 
formed  of  those  willing  and  ardent  spirits  who 
were  well  known  to  be  ready  to  rally  in  defence  of 
the  good  cause  as  soon  as  opportunity  and  means 
should  offer.  The  next  step  was  to  send  out 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  Berlin,  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  that  court,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
allied  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Ltitzen.  The  treaty  he  was  em- 
powered to  negotiate  with  Prussia  and  Sweden 
offered  two  millions  sterling  for  the  war  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  and  he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
tender  of  a  like  sum  for  the  service  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  Allies,  upon  certain  stipulations  being 
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agreed  to  ;  the  more  important  of  which  were  that 
Eussia  should  maintain  200,000  men  in  the  field, 
and  Prussia  100,000,  exclusive  of  garrisons  ;  the 
whole  being  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  January  1814. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  narrative 
that  as  Sir  Charles  Stewart  could  only  have  com- 
municated his  most  welcome  and  important  stipu- 
lations so  shortly  before  the  battle  which  took  place 
near  Liitzen,  there  was  no  time  for  diplomatic 
arrangements  till  the  comparative  repose  afforded 
by  the  armistice  which  terminated  that  active 
campaign.  At  Reichenbach,  therefore,  the  several 
treaties  were  formally  negotiated  and  concluded. 
In  a  convention  of  subsidy  with  Russia,  signed  at 
the  emperor's  head-quarters  at  Peterswaldau,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1813,  by  Lord  Cathcart  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Count  Nesselrode  and 
Baron  Anstedt  on  the  part  of  Russia,  1,133,3347. 
sterling  were  assigned  to  Russia,  to  be  paid  by 
monthly  instalments,  towards  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  of  160,000  men  in  the  field,  exclusive  of 
500,000^.,  which  were  allowed  for  the  support  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  purposes  of 
the  general  cause.  There  was  also  a  convention  by 
which  Great  Britain  engaged  to  provide  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Russian  German  legion  of  10,000  men  ; 
the  preliminaries  of  this  had  been  negotiated  at 
Kalisch  in  the  month  of  March,  and  it  was  signed  at 
Reichenbach  on  the  24th  of  June,  on  the  part  of 
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Great  Britain,  by  Lord  Cathcart,  and  on  that  of 
Russia  by  Baron  d'Alopeus.  This  Russian  German 
legion  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Russian 
contingent  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and,  as  re- 
garded British  interests,  was  transferred  to  the 
management  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart. 

The  Prussian  treaty  was  concluded  by  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Count  Hardenberg  on  that  of  Prussia,  on  the  basis 
already  stated ;  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
force  in  the  field  of  80,000  Prussians,  a  subsidy 
of  666,6661,  in  monthly  payments,  should  be 
granted. 

A  stipulation  was  inserted  in  each  of  these  trea- 
ties that  British  officers  should  accompany  the 
operations  of  the  army. 

There  were  other  conditions  in  the  Prussian 
treaty,  especially  as  to  prospective  territorial  ac- 
quisitions to  Prussia  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  respect- 
ing Hanover,  which  ultimately  formed  the  basis 
of  the  negotiations  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna :  but, 
as  they  have  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  these 
commentaries,  we  will  not  enter  into  them. 

But  there  were  secret  transactions  carried  on  at 
Reichenbach  of  far  more  immediate  interest.  Count 
Stadion,  the  Austrian  Minister,  made  frequent 
visits,  and  although  the  negotiations  of  Prague 
were  still  pending,  yet  nothing  had  been  officially 
concluded  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French. 
Various   and  most    salutary   arrangements    were 
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hypothetically  made  in  the  event  of  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  between  the  allies  and 
Austria,  an  event  of  which  there  was  little  doubt. 
Count  Stadion,  a  statesman  of  great  ability  and 
eminence,  was  known  to  be  personally  hostile  to  the 
French  alliance,  and  therefore  his  presence  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  allies,  during  the  armistice, 
plainly  manifested  the  leaning  of  Austrian  policy, 
and  did  not  escape  the  suspicious  penetration  of 
Napoleon. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

PERIOD  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  AUSTRIA  TO  THE 
ALLIANCE  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  HOSTILITIES  IN 
AUGUST,  1813,  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  ALLIED 
GRAND  ARMY  INTO  BOHEMIA,  AFTER  THE  BATTLE 
OF   DRESDEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   AUSTRIANS   JOIN    THE   ALLIANCE. STATE    OF    THE    ARMIES 

AT   THE   OPENING  OF  THE   CAMPAIGN  OF   DRESDEN,  AND  PLAN 
OF   CAMPAIGN. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  active  business  of  the 
campaign,  let  us  take  a  comparative  view  of  the 
advantages  and  losses  on  both  sides  during  the 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  and,  first,  as  to  the  forces 
actually  in  the  field  at  the  expiration  of  the  armi- 
stice. In  forming  this  estimate  we  will  not  adopt 
the  exaggerated  or  premature  statements  circulated 
at  the  time,  though  they  may  appear  to  bear  the 
sanction  of  authority,  for  it  was  not  always  con- 
sidered advisable  at  the  moment  to  publish  the  true 
statement,   and    sometimes  recourse  was  had   to 
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exaggeration,  and  sometimes  to  concealment,  of  the 
real  numbers.  In  the  following  estimate,  those 
forces  only  which  were  really  and  truly  effective, 
and  within  reach  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, are  included ;  and  their  strength  is  rated,  it 
is  hoped,  as  near  the  truth  as  round  numbers  will 
allow,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  various 
authorities  with  notes  that  were  written  at  the 
time. 

NAPOLEON'S   FORCE   IN   GERMANY. 
July,  1813. 

FRENCH    GRAND   ARMY. 


Men. 

Old  Guard 

- 

-        6,600 

Young  Guard 

- 

-_    32,000 

Cavalry  of  Guard  - 

- 

-     10,000 

Vandamme 

- 

-     25,000 

Victor        - 

- 

-     21,000 

Marmont   - 

- 

-     30,000 

Poniatowski 

- 

-     15,000 

St.Cyr       - 

- 

-     31,000 

Latour  Maubourg,  cavalry 

- 

-     10,000 

180,600 


The  corps  of  Poniatowski  was  allowed  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  pass  through  Bohemia  without  arms,  during  the 
armistice. 
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DISPOSABLE   FORCE    OE   THE   ALLIES. 
July,  1813. 

ALLIED   GRAND   ARMY. 

Russians. 

Men. 
Wittgenstein's  corps  reviewed  by  the  Em- 
peror  at    Landshut,     in    Silesia,    before 
marching  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohe- 
mia 45,000 
Miloradovitch,  Russian  guards  and  grena- 
diers      ------     24,000 

Cavalry  of  reserve,  Grand  Duke  Constan- 

tine        -  -  -  -  -     11,000 

300  pieces  of  artillery,  &c. 

Total  Russians     -  -  -     80,000 

Prussians. 

The  corps  of  Kleist  -  -  -    25,000 

Austrians. 

The  army  in  Bohemia  ready  to  take  the 
field,    and  which  marched  to   attack 
Dresden. 
Infantry     -  35,000 

Cavalry      -----       8,000 
Artillery,  &c.         ...  -       2,000 

Total  Austrians    -  -     45,000 


Total  of  grand  army        -  -  -       150,000 
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FRENCH   ARMY   OF    SILESIA, 
Intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  army  under  General  Blucher. 

Ney's  corps,  in  his  absence  commanded  by      Men 

General  Souham  -  -  -  32,000 

Lauriston  -  -  -  -  35,000 

Macdonald  ....  21,000 

Sebastian!  iavalry  m  J  _  1^0QQ 

Milhaud     J  101,000 


ALLIED   ARMY   OF   SILESIA, 
To  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  the  main  communica- 
tions, under  the  command  of  General  Blucher. 

Men. 

Blucher's  army,  composed  of  Prussians  and 

including  a  disciplined  Landwehr,  about     45,000 

Kussians,  under  General  Langeron  -     33,000 

75,000 


Undisciplined  Landwehr  and  the  levee-en-masse  cannot  be 
put  upon  paper,  but  must  be  allowed  a  certain  value  on  this 
side. 

FRENCH   ARMY   OF    THE   NORTH. 

Napoleon's  army  on  the  Lower  Elbe  and  on  its  right  bank, 

opposed  to  the  army  of  the  north. 

Men. 
Bertrand   -----     21,000 

Regnier      -  -%  -  -     20,000 

Oudinot  -  -  -     24,000 

ArriShi      )  cavalry           -             -             -     10,000 
Kellerman  J  

75,000 
Army  of  Davoust,  newly  formed  by  making 

two  corps  out  of  the  1st  corps,  viz.  the  1st 

and   13th,   completed   with   recruits   and 

8,000  Danes  ;  intended  for  the  defence  of 

Hamburg  and  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 

Lower  Elbe         -  -  -  -     35,000 


110,000 


Grand  total  of  the  whole  disposable  force  of  "I 
Napoleon  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  J  ' 
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ALLIED   ARMY   OF   THE   NOETH. 

Under  the  chief  command  of  the  crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
Bernadotte. 

Men. 

Swedes      -----  25,000 

Bulow,  Prussians  -  20,000 

Winzingerode,  Russians      -  8,000 

Woronzof,  Russians            -             -             -  4,000 

Walmoden,  Germans           -  9,000 

German  Legion      -  5,000 

Tanenzien               ....  5,000 


76,000 


Grand  total  of  the  whole  allied  force  be- 1  Qni  nm 

tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder         -        -  J  "  dU1>0UU 

In  this  computation  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
garrison  of  Dantzig  on  the  one  side,  or  the 
blockading  force  on  the  other.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Austrian  corps  of  Frimont  is  considered  as 
paired  off  with  that  of  Wrede  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  total  available 
force  of  Napoleon,  at  the  termination  of  the  armi- 
stice, exceeded  that  of  the  Allies  by  90,000 ;  but, 
by  way  of  compensation,  we  must  remember  that, 
in  his  arrangements  for  occupying  the  fortresses 
on  the  Elbe,  including  Hamburg,  Napoleon  had 
placed  at  least  40,000  men  hors-de-combat  as  re- 
garded active  operations  in  the  field ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  national  character  which  the  war 
had  assumed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  had 
already,  by  the  armament  of  landwehr  and  leveV 
en-masse,  produced  something  more  than  a  moral 
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influence  in  favour  of  the  Allies  ;  although  it 
would  be  premature  to  give  it  any  more  physical 
importance  in  this  campaign,  in  point  of  disci- 
plined force,  than  we  have  already  done  in  swelling 
the  Prussian  corps  to  the  numbers  we  have  given. 
To  show  the  difference  between  men  on  paper 
and  men  in  the  field,  and  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  by  historians  on  returns  which  bear  the 
sanction  of  authority  at  the  time,  without  careful 
sifting  and  comparison,  a  return  made  before  the 
cessation  of  the  armistice  is  subjoined,  which  will  be 
found  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  this  campaign. 
It  was  intended  merely  as  an  estimate,  and  could 
not  be  realized. 

EXAGGERATED    STATEMENT   PUBLISHED   BY   AUSTRIA. 

Men. 

Russians  in  Silesia  -  80,000 

Prussian  troops  of  the  line  -  40,000 

Landwehr  picked  and  exercised      -  -     30,000 


150,000 


This  is  rated  below  the  truth. 


CORPS  OP   THE   PRINCE   ROYAL. 

Army  of  the  North  -  ....       85,000 

This  may  be  near  the  truth. 

RUSSIAN   RESERVES. 

Tolstoi 60,000 

Doctorof 14,000 

Labanof 30,000 


104,000 


No  part  of  this  force  as  yet  arrived  at  the  Oder. 
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AUSTRIANS. 

Men. 
Troops  of  the  line  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  -     150,000 

Only  45,000  were  ready  to  march  for  the 
campaign  of  Dresden,  at  the  largest 
computation,  and  not  more  than  50,000 
took  the  field  with  the  Allies  at  any  time 
during  the  war  in  Germany  or  France. 
Exclusive  of  this  force,  they  had,  how- 
ever, an  array  in  Italy,  in  1814,  and 
other  corps  in  process  of  formation. — 
Austrian  reserves  (nil)  -  100,000 

The  rest  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr  -  -       90,000 

The  Russian  reinforcement  already  march- 
ing to  join  their  army  -  107,000 
No  part  of  this  reserve  was  available. 

Total 777,000 

Although  many  of  the  arrangements  were  in 
progress  that  are  implied  in  this  exaggerated,  or  at 
least  premature,  Austrian  report,  yet  all  were  not 
fully  carried  into  effect  even  at  the  termination  of 
the  war.  Lord  Burghersh's  account  of  the  cam- 
paign in  France  in  1814,  in  which  he  was  present, 
is  decidedly  the  best  that  has  been  published  ;  but 
not  having  witnessed  personally  this  war  in  Ger- 
many, he  was  led  to  remark,  upon  the  faith  of  this 
Austrian  report,  that  "  although  the  whole  amount 
as  therein  stated  may  not  actually  have  been  pre- 
sent under  arms,  it  would  certainly  be  within  the 
truth  to  estimate  the  Allies  at  550,000, — a  vast  supe- 
riority," he  observes,  "  over  the  enemy,  who  never 
were  rated  at  more  than  357,107;"  whereas  the 
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truth  is,  that  the  available  allied  force  never  ex- 
ceeded 300,000  men;  and  until  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Rhine  he  had,  or  might  have  had,  always  the 
advantage  in  point  of  numbers. 

Having   already  shown  that  in  this  campaign 
a  superiority  in   the   field   did   not   exist  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  but  that,  if  we  even  adopt  Lord 
Burgher sh's  numbers  in  stating  the  French  force, 
which  are  only  less  than  the  above  because  he  omits 
the  army  of  Davoust,  there  remained  a  superiority, 
on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  of  about  90,000  combatants, 
available,  if  brought  into  the  field, — his  numbers 
amounting  to  390,000,  while  those  of  the  allies  did 
not  exceed  300,000.     We  can  only  regard  the  pre- 
mature and  exaggerated  statement  above,  as  one 
which  gives  a  very  fair  insight  into  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Allies,  and  the  great  exertions  they 
were  capable  of  making ;  and  we  cannot  but  perceive 
the  little  chance  Napoleon  had  of  ultimate  success, 
when  we  consider  his  diminished  resources ;  for  he 
could  no  longer  boast,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done 
in  1812,  that  he  had  a  yearly  income  of  100,000 
recruits  :  his  expenditure  of  late  had  far  exceeded 
that  assumed  revenue  of  human  lives. 

Besides  arranging  his  supplies,  and  completing 
the  organisation  of  his  armies,  Napoleon  had  em- 
ployed the  time  in  securing  the  line  of  fortresses  on 
the  Elbe.  Hamburg  was  put  into  a  good  state  of 
defence,  and  the  army  of  Davoust  was  formed  to 
protect  it ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure  such 
large  cities,  they  become  in  fact  entrenched  camps, 
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and  require  armies  for  their  defence.  The  politi- 
cal consequence  of  Hamburg  as  the  centre  of  com- 
merce, and  the  focus  of  all  the  mercantile  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  north  of  Germany,  was  even 
greater  than  its  value  as  a  strategic  point,  although 
its  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  so  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  was  of  no  small  military  importance. 

Magdeburg,  Wittenburg,  and  Torgau,  with  their 
bridges  and  tetes-de-pont,  were  able  to  resist  a  be- 
sieging force.  The  bridge  of  Dresden  had  been 
repaired,  as  well  as  the  defences  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  ;  and  although  this  city,  like  Magdeburg, 
required  a  large  force  for  its  defence,  yet  30,000 
men  might  be  considered  competent  to  secure  it 
from  the  coup-de-main  of  any  army  that  could  be 
brought  against  it.  Lastly,  Napoleon  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  at  Pirn  a,  for  the  security  of  a 
bridge  at  that  point. 

These  defences  on  the  Elbe  constituted  an  inter- 
mediate base,  and  were  prepared,  no  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sanguine  expectation  that  he  enter- 
tained, when  hostilities  were  suspended  in  the  month 
of  June,  of  being  able,  in  his  next  campaign,  to 
carry  the  war  through  Prussia  and  Silesia  into 
Poland.  That  expectation  was  not  unreasonable, 
considering  that  he  then  had  a  decided  superiority 
in  point  of  numbers  in  the  field, — that  the  head  of 
his  columns  had  already  reached  Breslau, — that 
he  occupied  Custrin,  Stettin,  and  Glogau,  on  the 
Oder,  and  that  the  Poles  were  favourable  to  his  in- 
terests ;  while  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
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of  securing  at  least  the  non-intervention  of  Austria, 
if  not  its  active  support,  and  is  known  to  have 
entertained  this  hope  almost  to  the  period  when 
the  conference  at  Prague  terminated. 

During  the  armistice  the  Allies  were  not  remiss 
in  bringing  forward  their  reinforcements,  and  in- 
creasing their  strength.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
comparing  the  force  with  which  they  opened  the 
campaign  of  Liitzen,  which  amounted  to  little  more 
than  100,000  men,  with  the  force  actually  in  can- 
tonments at  the  end  of  the  armistice,  and  ready  to 
take  the  field  in  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  which,  including  the  Swedish  army,  the 
Prussian  levees,  and  the  Kussian  reinforcements, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  250,000.  In  this  we  do 
not  include  the  large  reserves  which  had  already 
crossed  the  Niemen,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
80,000  men,  which  might  be  available  in  less  than 
two  months,  but  which  we  will  notice  no  further 
till  they  arrive,  for  they  had  no  direct  influence  on 
the  campaign  of  Dresden. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of  campaign 
adopted  by  the  Allies,  and  in  readiness  to  be  carried 
into  effect  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  were 
as  follow : — 

THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Austria  against  Napoleon,  a  force  of  about  100,000 
men,  consisting  of  Kussians  and  Prussians,  was  to 
march  out  of  Silesia  through  the  chain  of  mountains 
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which  defines  the  northern  boundary  of  Bohemia, 
and  to  proceed  secretly  and  suddenly  westward 
along  their  southern  base,  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  towards  the  left  bank  of 
the  Moldau ;  there  to  join  the  Austrian  army,  and 
from  that  new  base  to  act  upon  Napoleon's  com- 
munications in  Saxony,  and  in  rear  of  the  line  of 
the  Elbe. 

THE   ARMY   OF   SILESIA. 

A  force  of  about  80,000  Russians  and  Prussians, 
partly  composed  of  Landwehr,  was  to  remain  in 
Silesia,  under  the  command  of  General  Blucher,  to 
keep  possession  of  that  province,  and  cover  the 
great  line  of  communication  through  Poland  with 
Russia.  On  this  road,  large  but  still  distant  Rus- 
sian reserves  were  coming  up  to  support  that  well- 
chosen  commander,  to  whom  instructions  were 
given  to  avoid  a  general  action  in  the  mean  time, 
especially  against  superior  numbers. 

THE   ARMY   OF   THE   NORTH. 

This  force  was  composed  of  various  and  unequal 
materials,  Swedes,  regular  Russians  and  Cossacks, 
Prussians,  chiefly  Landwehr,  and  Germans  of  all 
denominations.  It  amounted  in  all  to  about  80,000 
men,  and  was  placed  under  the  chief  command  of 
Bernadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  About 
10,000  of  these  men  were  acting  as  partisan 
corps  under  various  enterprising  but  almost  inde- 
pendent commanders.  The  duty  of  this  army  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  cover  Berlin ;  and  if  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  grand  army  should  draw  the  war  into 
the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  then  to 
pass  the  river,  and  co-operate  by  closing  upon  the 
enemy's  left.  The  partisans  were  to  cross  the  Elbe, 
harass  the  enemy's  rear,  and  endeavour  to  excite 
the  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  other  German  peo- 
ple to  join  in  national  hostility  against  the  French. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  armistice  the  Prince  Eoyal 
came  to  a  council  of  war  that  was  held  at  Trachen- 
berg,  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  north-east 
of  Breslau,  where  these  combinations  were  ar- 
ranged. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Allied 
Grand  Army,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  intending  to  be  present  in  the  field, 
conceded  to  Austria,  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
an  Austrian  Field-marshal ;  although  the  effective 
force  which  his  nation  was  able  to  contribute  bore 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  was  to  be 
brought  out  of  Silesia  by  the  two  Sovereigns. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  Army,  was  an  officer  who,  when  very 
young,  had  been  much  distinguished  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1795  ;  but  whose  services  had 
since  been  more  of  a  diplomatic  than  military  charac- 
ter. In  point  of  conciliating  manners  and  high  rank, 
both  hereditary  and  military,  Schwartzenberg  was 
well  qualified  to  maintain  harmony  and  cordiality 
among  his  newly  united  officers  and  troops  of  various 
nations ;  and  since,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
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the  Austrian  dominions  were  to  furnish  the  base  of 
the  operations  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  supplies 
were  to  be  drawn  from  them,  it  was  desirable  to 
the  Austrian  government  to  retain,  in  their  own 
hands,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  arrangement  of 
those  essential  details. 

We  may  here  notice  the  arrival  of  General  Mo- 
reau  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Army. 
Whether  he  received  any  invitation,  or  what  may 
have  been  the  motive  and  inducement  which  led 
him  forth,  from  his  retreat  in  America,  to  enter 
once  more  into  the  public  affairs  of  Europe,  we 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  the  arrival  of  so 
renowned  a  general  at  head-quarters,  at  this  junc- 
ture, could  not  be  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
newly  appointed  Austrian  Commander-in-chief.  Mo- 
reau's  principal  friend  and  patron  was  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  placed  great  value  on  his  military 
opinion ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  post  of  Chef-d'etat- 
major  was  contemplated  for  him, — a  post  similar  to 
that  held  by  Berthier  under  Napoleon  :  but  Mo- 
reau  prudently  preferred  to  remain  a  Russian 
general  officer  without  any  specific  appointment, 
and  was  willing  to  give  his  services  and  advice  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  might  be  most  useful  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies,  who  had  for  their  object 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe.  An  object 
which  implied  hostility  to  Napoleon  and  his  armies, 
but  not  hostility  to  France. 

General  Jomini,  the  celebrated  author  of  several 
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well-known  military  treatises,  had  been  hitherto  on 
the  Etat-major  of  the  French  army,  but  at  this  time 
came  over  to  the  Allies ;  he  was  received  into  the 
Kussian  service,  and  employed  on  the  staff.  The 
correct  information  he  was  enabled  to  give,  as  to 
the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies. 
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CHAP.  II. 

MARCH  THROUGH  BOHEMIA.  —  NAPOLEON'S  VIEWS  AND  PROJECTS. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
armistice  expired,  the  author  was  present  with 
Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  a  review  of  the  corps  of 
Count  Wittgenstein,  assembled  on  the  heights 
between  Landshut  and  Trautenau,  which  are  on 
the  borders  of  Silesia,  and  prepared  to  pass  the 
defile  into  Bohemia  on  the  following  day.  This 
force,  which  marched  past  the  Emperor,  was  per- 
fectly appointed,  and  in  excellent  order:  it  con- 
sisted of 


24  Squadrons 
84  Battalions 
60  pieces  of  cannon 

Men. 

-  2,000 

-  41,000 

43,000 

On  the  14  th  the  Imperial  head-quarters  crossed 
the  frontier  with  the  reserve,  under  the  command 
of  General  Miloradovitch,  consisting  of 

Men. 
The  Guards  -  -  -     12,000 

The  Grenadiers       -  -  -     12,000 

24,000 
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Followed  by  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  commanded  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 

Men. 
53  Squadrons,  cuirassiers  1  , .  ^^^ 

18  Ditto  light  j"  "  '  11'000 

124  pieces  of  artillery. 

Total  Russian  force  which  marched  through  Bohemia       80,000 


The  Prussian  corps  of  General  Kleist  had  pre- 
ceded us,  and  marched  by  Joseph  Stadt  on  the 
13th.     This  corps  amounted  to  about  25,000  men. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  force  which  proceeded  out 
of  Silesia,  to  become  part  of  the  grand  army  on  the 
Saxon  frontier,  amounted  to  about  80,000  effective 
men,  with  upwards  of  300  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
every  other  requisite  to  complete  it  for  the  field  in 
the  same  ample  proportion.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  precise  routes  of  the  several  columns  on 
their  march ;  they  were  duly  arranged  with  re- 
ference to  the  possibility  of  interruption  from  the 
inroad  of  any  French  force  that  might  be  pushed 
through  the  only  practicable  defiles  of  Zittau  or 
Friedland,  and  were  kept  near  enough  to  support 
each  other.  So  prompt  was  the  movement,  and 
such  was  the  secresy  preserved,  that  Napoleon  was 
not  aware  of  it  in  time,  and  they  arrived  at  their 
destination,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  with- 
out being  molested. 

A.  small  Austrian  force  had  been  stationed  in  the 
mountains,  to  observe  the  two  defiles  from  Lusatia 
that  had  been  alluded  to,  and  not  without  cause ; 
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for  this  force  was  eventually  attacked  by  Ponia- 
towski,  whom  Napoleon  charged  with  that  duty, 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  movement  of  the  Allies. 
It  appears  to  have  been  more  a  reconnoissance  than 
to  have  been  made  with  any  intention  of  forcing 
the  pass;  and  although  Yandamme  moved  to  sup- 
port it,  and  Napoleon,  soon  after  he  left  Dresden, 
went  to  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Poniatowski  to 
be  present  at  this  reconnoissance,  it  was  not  per- 
severed in,  as  it  did  not  take  effect  before  the  allied 
columns  had  all  gone  by,  and  was  then  of  im- 
portance no  longer. 

We  have  already  estimated  the  force  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  left 
behind  in  Silesia,  under  the  command  of  General 
Blucher,  at  about  75,000  men ;  in  these,  33,000 
regular  Russian  troops,  commanded  by  General 
Lanzeron,  formed  the  essential  component. 

Before  the  18th  of  August,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Prague, 
whither  the  Emperor  Francis  had  come  to  meet  them, 
with  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  his  general  staff. 
Lord  Cathcart  also  hastened  to  Prague,  to  give  that 
timely  support  to  Austrian  credit  which  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  do,  as  his  Britannic  Majesty's  pleni- 
potentiary. He  immediately  arranged  with  Count 
Stadion  an  advance  of  half  the  subsidy  hypothe- 
tically  stipulated  by  that  minister  in  a  secret  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach,  to  be  paid  im- 
mediately on  the  event  of  Austria  joining  the 
Allies:   he  took  upon   himself,   under  the  discre- 
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tionary  powers  that  had  been  vested  in  him,  to  draw 
bills  on  the  British  treasury,  to  the  amount  of 
250,000^.,  on  account  of  secret  service  money ; 
trusting  to  approval  and  subsequent  arrangements 
at  home.  This  advance  was  of  less  importance 
from  its  real  amount,  than  from  the  moral  effect 
which  the  appearance  of  British  public  bills  of  ex- 
change could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the  money 
market  in  favour  of  Austrian  credit ;  and  it  tended 
very  materially  to  enable  the  force  that  Austria 
could  prepare  for  active  service,  immediately  to 
take  the  field. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  columns  arrived  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau  on  the  17th,  18th  and 
19  th  of  August,  passing  over  the  bridge  of  Leut- 
meritz  and  pontoon  bridges  in  that  neighbourhood. 
As  to  the  Austrian  force,  at  this  time  actually 
assembled  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  ready  to  take 
the  field  as  part  of  the  grand  army,  the  truth  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  official  returns  allowed  to  be 
published  at  the  time,  as  we  have  already  shown. 
Circumstances,  explained  above,  rendered  the  several 
corps  d'armee  unavoidably  small,  incomplete,  and, 
generally  speaking,  ill  appointed.  To  have  done 
much  with  small  means  should  enhance  the  merit 
of  success,  or  excuse  a  less  fortunate  result ;  and  it 
is  not  always  considered  expedient  at  the  time  to 
betray  the  weakness  of  an  armed  force,  or  to  expose 
the  nakedness  of  the  land. 

The  distribution  of  the  Austrian  army  that  ac- 
tually took  the  field,  was  as  follows :  — 
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Assembling  on  the  Eger,  near  Laun,  three  corps 
d'armee,  a  corps  of  reserve,  and  three  divisions  of 
cavalry,  viz. : — 

Generals  of  Division. 
f  Hardegg. 
--|  Wimpfen. 
[Greth. 


1st  Corps,  Count  Colloredo 
2d  Corps,  Marq.  de  Chasteller 

3d  Corps,  Count  Giulay 


fLederer. 
-J  F.  Alois.  \ 

(_  Licbtenstein. 

{Crenville. 
Murray. 
Prince  Philip  of 
Hesse  Homburg. 


RESERVE. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg. 


DIVISION. 


Grenadiers 


f  Weissenwolf. 
\  Bianchi. 


CAVALRY. 

Prince  Maurice  Lichtenstein.     Count  Bubna. 

RESERVE   CAVALRY. 

Count  Nostitz. 

Besides  this  army  there  was  a  fourth  corps  of 
Bohemian  levees,  which  had  only  formed  two  di- 
visions, Mesko  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  though  it 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  army.  It  had 
been  hastily  got  together  by  General  Klenau  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tilsen  and  Carlsbad,  and  was 
chiefly  composed  of  very  young  recruits.  It  might 
amount  to  20,000  men;  but  was  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  yet ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  ma- 
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noeuvring  with  the  precision  that  characterizes  the 
movements  of  the  Austrian  regular  armies. 

As  an  Austrian  corps  d'armee  at  this  time  sel- 
dom averaged  more  than  8,000  effective  men,  we 
overrate  the  total  effective  strength  of  that  contin- 
gent which  took  the  field  in  August  1813,  when  we 
estimate  it  at  50,000  men,  the  treaty  of  Reich- 
enbach  stipulated  for  only  60,000.  Considering 
the  very  recent  forced  marches  of  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  through  Bohemia,  we  may  therefore 
regard  the  effective  strength  of  the  grand  army  on 
the  Moldau,  collectively,  as  something  less  than 
150,000  men. 

Next,  as  to  the  views  and  movements  of  Napo- 
leon,— it  appears  that,  on  the  10th  of  August,  when 
the  armistice  expired,  Napoleon  was  at  Dresden, 
engaged  in  reviewing  his  guards  and  providing 
other  pageants  in  honour  of  his  birth-day,  which 
he  had  ante-dated  on  this  occasion,  being  probably 
aware  that  on  the  15th,  which  was  the  proper  day, 
he  would  have  other  things  to  do. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  the  return  of  the 
Comte  de  Narbonne  from  Prague,  and  having 
given  him  a  hasty  audience  on  his  arrival,  Napoleon 
entered  his  carriage  on  the  15th,  accompanied  by 
Murat,  and  left  Dresden  by  the  Pirna  road.  After 
inspecting  the  works  of  Sonnenstein  and  the  bridges, 
at  midnight,  he  proceeded  by  Stolpen  to  Bischofs- 
werda.  It  is  supposed  that  he  chose  this  circuitous 
road  more  for  the  sake  of  concealing  his  real  in- 
tentions than  from  any  curiosity  respecting  Son- 
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nenstein.  It  appears  that  Caulincourt,  returning 
from  Prague,  did  not  join  him  till  he  was  at  Gorlitz, 
on  the  18th,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  fully- 
apprised  of  the  general  plan  of  campaign  intended 
by  the  Allies,  and  of  their  movements  through 
Bohemia,  until  that  day.  On  the  19th  Napoleon 
went  to  Zittau,  and  caused  the  reconnoissance  of 
the  Bohemian  pass  to  be  made  by  Poniatowski,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded. 

By  this  time  the  grand  army  of  the  Allies  had 
assembled  behind  him  on  the  Saxon  frontier, 
menacing  his  communications  with  his  proper  base, 
and  the  Sovereigns  had  actually  departed  from 
Prague  to  join  the  troops.  This  unexpected  and 
doubtless  unwelcome  news  ought  to  have  convinced 
Napoleon  that  it  was  no  longer  for  him  to  perse- 
vere in  the  offensive  from  the  advanced  base  of  the 
Elbe,  but  that  he  had  been,  in  fact,  suddenly  placed 
in  an  unforeseen  dilemma.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  (which  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
instances,  are  in  clear  and  manifest  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,)  he  should  have  sus- 
pended his  offensive  plans  beyond  the  Elbe,  till  he 
had  removed  the  grand  army  of  the  Allies  from  his 
communications,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it  by 
concentrating  a  superior  force,  on  his  part,  and 
bringing  it  to  action.  If  he  could  not  succeed  in 
doing  this,  the  sooner  he  should  trust  solely  to  the 
Rhine  for  his  base,  and  withdraw  all  unnecessary 
garrisons  from  the  Elbe,  the  better  it  would  have 
been  for  him.     But  so  sudden  a  revulsion  in  the 
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ambitious  mind  of  Napoleon,  from  visions  of  con- 
quest to  cautious  strategy,  was  not  in  his  nature.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  what  those  visions  of 
conquest  were,  which  were  now  so  seasonably  inter- 
rupted. During  the  armistice  his  attention  had 
been  directed  onward  to  Silesia  and  Berlin.  The 
storm  gathering  in  Bohemia  was  not  sufficiently 
observed,  or  not  expected  so  soon  to  burst  upon 
him. 

In  full  expectation  of  continuing  to  hold  the 
advantage  of  the  offensive  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
which  he  had  recovered  at  Liitzen  and  had  not 
lost  at  Bautzen,  he  had  made  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  concentration  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
5th,  6th,  8th  and  11th  corps,  with  the  guards  and 
three  corps  of  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
battle  with  the  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  which  he 
still  expected  to  encounter  in  Silesia.  If  this  force 
could  have  been  brought  into  action,  and  if  the 
campaign  had  been  resumed  exactly  where  the 
former  campaign  had  terminated,  Napoleon  would 
now  have  possessed  a  force  of  nearly  200,000  men, 
including  30,000  cavalry,  to  oppose  to  175,000, — 
the  utmost  that  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in 
Silesia  could  have  brought  against  him.  His  ex- 
perience at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  the  offer  of 
battle  at  Schweidnitz,  could  leave  him  in  no  doubt 
whether  the  Allied  Sovereigns  would  accept  the 
combat  or  not,  with  that  disparity  of  numbers 
against  them ;  and  he  probably  reckoned  with  con- 
fidence  upon  gaining  a  decisive  victory  over  his 
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northern  foes,  before  Austria  could  offer  any  serious 
hostility  to  him,  even  if  it  should  be  the  ultimate 
intention  of  that  Court  to  do  so,  which  he  was  still 
reluctant  to  believe. 

These  were  his  views  in  Silesia ;  but  he  had 
prepared  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Prussia  by  the 
4th  7th,  and  12th  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry. 
This  force,  amounting  to  something  less  than 
70,000  men,  was  directed  on  Berlin,  and  was  to  be 
supported  by  the  army  of  Davoust  from  Hamburg. 
The  army,  which  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
might  be  able  to  concentrate  for  the  defence  of 
Berlin,  could  not  be  expected  to  exceed  60,000 
men.  If  the  French  army  could  not  accomplish 
the  conquest  of  Prussia  at  once,  by  defeating  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  even  in  despite  of  his 
Russian  reverse  Napoleon  looked,  no  doubt,  with 
the  confidence  of  one  more  accustomed  to  victory 
than  defeat,  to  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  detach 
such  reinforcements  to  the  north,  after  his  antici- 
pated victory  in  Silesia,  as  would  render  the  final 
subjugation  of  Prussia  an  inevitable  consequence. 
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CHAP.  III. 

MARCH   OF    THE    ALLIED   GRAND  ARMY   THROUGH   THE   BOHEMIAN 
MOUNTAINS,    AND   INVESTMENT    OP   DRESDEN. 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  army  was  concen- 
trating in  Silesia,  and  Napoleon  quitted  Dresden, 
on  the  15th  of  August  to  proceed  to  Gorlitz.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known  to  the  council  of  war  as- 
sembled at  Prague,  it  was  agreed  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  the  grand  army  of  the  Allies  in 
making  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  small 
army  of  Blucher.  The  first  intention  is  said  to 
have  been  merely  to  occupy  a  position  which  should 
command  Napoleon's  communications  through 
Leipzig,  and  that  the  movement  upon  Dresden  was 
an  afterthought,  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  a 
more  immediate  and  pointed  demonstration,  and 
the  supposed  inadequacy  of  its  garrison,  which  may 
have  given  hopes  of  a  successful  assault. 

On  the  19th  the  two  Emperors  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  departed  from  Prague  to  review  about 
8000  Austrian  cavalry  and  other  troops  on  their 
way  to  join  the  army  ;  and  on  the  21st  the  impe- 
rial and  royal  head  quarters  were  at  Kommotau. 
On  the  2 2d  of  August  the  allied  grand  army 
debouched  into  Saxony,  in  four  columns,  through 
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the  only  four  practicable  passes  in  that  continuous 
range  of  thickly  wooded  mountains  that  divides 
Bohemia  from  Saxony,  Although  it  is  not  perhaps 
so  lofty  here  as  in  its  more  eastern  extent,  (which 
has  been  already  described,  where  the  same  chain 
of  mountains  marks  the  Lusatian  and  Silesian 
frontier,)  it  is,  in  this  place,  impracticable  for  the 
passage  of  large  columns,  except  by  a  few  well- 
known  and  established  defiles.  Towards  Bohemia 
the  declivity  of  these  mountains  is  more  abrupt 
than  towards  the  north  ;  and,  as  they  sink  into  the 
plain  on  the  Saxon  side,  small  roads  and  villages 
become  more  frequent ;  yet,  as  the  same  tracts  of 
woodland  continue,  their  intricacy  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  until  the  fertile  and  culti- 
vated low  grounds  are  reached. 

The  general  disposition  for  opening  the  campaign 
was  this: — 

Commencing  from  the  right,  the  first  column, 
composed  of  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Kleist, 
was  to  pass  the  defile  of  Nollendorf  and  Peters- 
walde,  and  follow  the  great  road  from  Toplitz  to 
Dresden, — which  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Elbe,  though  not  close  to  its  bank.  This  route 
required  an  attack  on  the  entrenched  camp  at  Pirna, 
and  called  for  sufficient  precautions  for  blockading 
the  small  fortress  of  Konigstein,  and  observing  the 
bridges  on  the  Elbe, — which  were  too  well  protected 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  that  fortress  and  other 
works  to  be  easily  molested. 

The  second  column  (composed  of  the  Kussian 
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reserves,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  was  in  chief 
command  of  the  Kussians),  was  to  march  by  the 
defile  of  Altenberg  and  Barenstein. 

A  third  column,  composed  of  the  main  Austrian 
army  and  the  imperial  and  royal  head  quarters,  to 
march  by  Kommotau,  and  to  enter  Saxony  by  the 
great  Leipzig  road, — a  much  more  circuitous  route 
than  the  other  two. 

A  fourth  column  (composed  of  the  corps  of 
General  Klenau,  consisting  chiefly  of  new  levies 
which  had  been  assembled  in  the  country  behind 
Carlsbad,  and  had  not  previously  joined,)  was  to 
arrive  by  Annaberg,  and,  marching  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  to  continue  its  route  by  Freyburg  upon 
Dresden. 

As  soon  as  the  Austrian  main  column  had  passed 
the  defiles  and  reached  Marienberg,  its  direction 
was  changed  suddenly  towards  the  right,  by  Zob- 
litz  and  Sayda,  upon  Dresden. 

On  the  2 2d  of  August  Wittgenstein  with  the 
right  column,  was  met  by  a  detachment  from  the 
corps  of  St.  Cyr,  which  his  advanced  guard  en- 
gaged twice,  and  drove  from  their  posts.  In  the 
evening  he  attacked  the  lines  of  Pirna  with  the 
bayonet,  and  carried  them,  driving  from  them  the 
division  of  General  Bonnet.  A  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents retired  upon  Dresden,  and  part  by  the  bridges 
across  the  Elbe.  Nothing  further  occurred  that 
was  worth  recording  till  the  afternoon  of  the  25th, 
when  the  several  columns,  with  the  exception  of 
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that  of  General  Klenau,  which  was  still  a  day's 
march  distant,  had  reached  the  valleys  behind  the 
sloping  hills  that  form  an  amphitheatre  on  the 
western  side  of  the  old  town  of  Dresden,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  advanced  guard  of 
Wittgenstein  had  already  followed  the  enemy  to 
the  suburbs  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Grosse 
Garten;  Kleist  had  also  driven  the  outposts  that  he 
found  on  the  Pirna  Road,  behind  the  walls  of  that 
extensive  garden  or  park,  the  chief  place  of  public 
recreation  near  Dresden.  These  enclosures  reach 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of  the 
town,  and  afford  a  strong  hold  for  skirmishers. 

A  chain  of  picquets  was  established,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  passed  some  time,  in  the 
calm  of  a  fine  summer's  evening,  on  a  hill  which 
afforded  a  distinct  and  beautiful  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  plain  that  was  so  soon  to  become  a  field  of 
battle.  At  a  distance  of  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  us,  Dresden  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
with  the  broad  and  winding  Elbe  flowing  through 
the  city,  and  dividing  it  into  the  old  and  new  town. 
On  the  opposite  bank  our  prospect  was  bounded  by 
the  woody  hills  of  Lusatia.  No  doubt  the  subject 
that  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  allied  chiefs  at 
that  moment  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  scene  so 
much  as  the  important  question  whether  to  com- 
mence an  immediate  attack  or  not ;  but  it  was 
considered  that  the  new  redoubts  and  other  de- 
fences, as  well  as  the  repairs  that  had  been  made 
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in  its  once  formidable  ramparts,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  wet  ditches,  placed  it  in  a 
state  of  defence  sufficient  to  render  any  hasty  and 
rash  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault  quite  unwar- 
rantable at  that  late  hour  in  the  evening,  especially 
with  an  army  that  was  tired  with  marching ;  for 
the  garrison  of  Dresden  was  known  to  amount  to 
30,000  men  at  least.  The  Allied  Army  therefore 
bivouacked  for  the  night. 

On  this  occasion,  while  the  important  conference 
of  sovereigns  and  chiefs  was  going  on  at  a  little 
distance  from  us,  General  Moreau  (who,  from  mo- 
tives already  stated,  was  either  not  invited  to  join 
it,  or  perhaps  studiously  held  himself  aloof  from  it, ) 
was  conversing  familiarly  in  English  (which  he 
spoke  perfectly),  and  smoking  his  cigar  with  the 
author  and  some  others  of  the  suite.  We  asked 
him  whether  the  town  was  to  be  attacked.  He 
told  us  that  he  was  glad  to  say  the  town  was  not 
to  be  attacked,  and  that  the  intention  had  been 
given  up;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  its  fortifications  are  in 
good  repair,  and  within  the  town  as  well  as  in  the 
faubourgs,  houses  have  been  loop-holed.  There  is 
a  garrison  of  35,000  men ;  and  notwithstanding 
this,  if  attacked  with  determination  by  the  su- 
perior forces  at  our  disposal,  it  might  be  taken,  but 
with  a  loss  of  5,000,  perhaps  even  15,000  men. 
We  are  already  on  Napoleon's  communications ; 
the  possession  of  the  town  is  no  object ;  it  will  fall 
of  itself  at  a  future  time." 

The  author   gives  a  place  to  this  conversation 
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here,  as  he  finds  it  in  his  notes,  written  imme- 
diately on  arriving  at  Toplitz, — not  only  because 
it  is  to  him  a  favourite  recollection,  but  because 
there  is  to  be  found  a  sneering  insinuation,  in  the 
French  official  accounts  of  the  day,  that  Moreau 
was  more  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
campaign,  as  well  as  for  the  details  of  the  attack 
upon  Dresden,  than  is  justified  by  facts.  He  was, 
in  truth,  placed  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  had  not 
yet  time  to  become  at  home  in  it.  His  arrival  at 
head-quarters  was  looked  upon,  naturally  enough, 
by  the  commander-in-chief  "  in  esse "  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
a  disinclination  to  admit  his  interference ;  and 
therefore  Moreau's  advice  had  no  influence  what- 
ever over  the  decisions  or  dispositions  of  the 
Austrian  commander-in-chief,  unless  imperceptibly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whose  confidence  he  appeared  to  possess ;  —  whe- 
ther to  the  benefit  or  disadvantage  of  the  cause, 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  judge.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  interval  between  his 
arrival  at  head-quarters,  and  the  moment  when  he 
received  his  mortal  wound,  was  scarcely  a  fort- 
night. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  a 
contest  between  the  Prussian  and  French  outposts, 
about  the  extremity  of  the  Grosse  Garten,  which 
adjoins  the  suburbs,  brought  on  a  more  serious 
affair  in  that  quarter,  and  led  to  an  attempt  by  the 
corps  of  General  Kleist  to  gain  possession. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  Austrian  army  got  under 
arms,  and  began  to  advance  in  several  columns 
upon  Dresden,  presenting  certainly  a  very  menacing 
aspect ;  but  Prince  Schwartzenberg  (in  his  bulletin, 
dated  Altenberg,  the  29th  of  August,)  calls  them 
strong  reconnoitring  corps  despatched,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dresden,  to  examine  the  works  erected  in 
the  avenues  to  the  city,  and  to  ascertain  the  force 
and  distribution  of  the  enemy.  The  corps  of  Count 
Colloredo,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  preceded  by  Croats  and 
other  light  infantry  in  extended  order.  Halting  to 
support  them,  he  deployed  his  reserves,  and  de- 
tached a  sufficient  force  to  storm  a  redoubt  which 
commanded  the  Dippodiswalda  approach,  and  which 
was  gallantly  carried ;  but  being  well  flanked,  and 
commanded  by  neighbouring  houses  filled  with 
musketry,  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  accompanied  the 
storming  party,  and  entered  the  redoubt.  On  the 
right,  Kleist  made  great  progress  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  the  Grosse  Garten,  and  Wittgenstein 
advanced  on  the  plain  to  the  right  of  it ;  but  as  that 
space  was  commanded  most  effectually  from  the 
higher  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he 
could  do  little  in  that  quarter  but  return  a  can- 
nonade across  the  river. 

Of  the  corps  of  General  Klenau,  which  was  ad- 
vancing by  the  Freyburg  road,  only  the  division  of 
Mesko  had  as  yet  arrived.  This  division,  with  part 
of  the  corps  of  General  Giulay  and  of  the  reserve, 
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was  engaged  in  making  the  reconnoissance  on  the 
Freyburg  approach.  The  Austrian  artillery  dis- 
mounted the  guns,  and  destroyed  a  redoubt  near 
Lobda;  and  the  division  of  grenadiers  of  Weissen- 
wolf  took  that  village,  and  held  possession  of  it. 

There  is  a  small  river  named  the  Welsseritz, 
which  runs  through  the  village  of  Plauen,  and 
forms  a  deep  ravine  at  the  village  and  above  it. 
Passing  through  the  suburbs  of  Friedrichs-stadt 
this  stream  falls  into  the  Elbe  immediately  below 
Dresden.  The  Welsseritz,  and  especially  its  deep 
ravines,  separated  the  troops  on  its  left  bank  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  so  as  to  render  mutual  sup- 
port, if  not  almost  impossible,  at  least  tardy,  and 
only  to  be  effected  by  circuitous  routes.  Although 
the  enemy  made  a  sortie  in  considerable  force  on 
the  same  evening  from  the  suburb  of  Friedrichs- 
stadt  against  this  unsupported  left  wing,  it  not  only 
repelled  the  attack,  but  retained  possession  of  the 
village  of  Lobda. 

On  the  part  of  the  Allies,  the  events  of  the  day 
terminated  without  any  important  result,  and  the 
formality  of  the  proceedings  gave  it  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  field-day  than  of  any  thing  more 
serious.  The  several  lines  and  columns  retired  to 
their  places  in  position  on  the  heights  surrounding 
Dresden,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night, 

The  Grosse  Garten,  of  which  Kleist  had  at  one 
time  gained  possession,  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained without  a  corresponding  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  line ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was,  therefore, 
abandoned  at  nightfall. 
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On  that  day  the  force  of  the  French  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  30,000  men ;  but  while  these 
events  were  passing  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  a  more 
important  operation  was  in  progress  on  the  opposite 
approaches  to  the  city.  Information  was  received 
that  Napoleon,  with  his  guards  and  other  consider- 
able reinforcements,  had  arrived  at  Dresden.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  considerable  columns  were  visible 
towards  the  evening  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
arriving  by  different  routes,  and  entering  the  new 
town  of  Dresden.  This  sudden  re-appearance  of 
Napoleon  in  Saxony,  who,  from  other  recent  in- 
formation, was  known  to  have  been  in  Silesia,  ap- 
peared almost  incredible ;  but  the  interesting  account 
of  the  Baron  d'Odeleben,  who  was  an  "  officier 
d'ordonnance "  at  the  French  head-quarters,  ex- 
plains it  thus :  — 

After  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  engagement, 
in  which  Napoleon  had  endeavoured  with  superior 
numbers  to  overwhelm  General  Blucher,  whom  he 
had  encountered  on  the  river  Bober,  and  brought  to 
an  action  near  Lowenberg,  (but  in  which,  by  skill 
and  hard  fighting,  the  latter  had  not  only  extri- 
cated his  inferior  force,  but  even  in  retiring  gained 
some  advantages,)  Napoleon  first  heard  of  the  im- 
mediate intention  of  the  allied  grand  army  to 
march  upon  Dresden.  He  received  this  information 
on  the  2 2d  of  August,  and  was  then  about  ninety 
miles  distant  from  Dresden. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  the  same  day  the 
allied  grand  army  entered  Saxony ;  and  although 
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it  is  true  that  the  route  taken  by  the  Austrian 
columns  was  circuitous,  yet  the  points  at  which 
the  two  right  columns  passed  the  frontier  are  only 
twenty  English  miles  from  the  capital. 

Of  course  Napoleon  knew  not  of  this  invasion 
as  an  event  that  had  already  occurred  ;  but  his 
information  was  sufficiently  clear  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Allies  to  induce  him  to  give  instant  orders 
to  his  guards  to  commence  their  retrograde  march 
to  the  Elbe  that  very  night;  and  next  morning, 
the  23d,  he  set  in  motion  the  corps  of  Victor  and 
of  Marmont,  with  the  cavalry  of  General  Latour 
Maubourg  for  the  same  destination.  Leaving  the 
greater  part  of  the  cannon  of  his  army  in  Silesia  to 
Marshal  Macdonald,  and  accompanied  by  Murat 
and  Ney,  he  hastened  to  superintend  and  accelerate, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  forced  marches  of 
his  reinforcements  towards  Dresden;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  had  arrived 
at  the  head  of  his  guards.  The  troops  he  brought 
with  him  might  amount  to  nearly  80,000  men, 
which  would  raise  the  total  of  the  defending  army 
to  110,000;  and  (after  making  forced  marches  of 
some  thirty  English  miles  on  an  average  in  the 
four  and  twenty  hours  of  three  consecutive  days,) 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  force  passed  through  Dres- 
den, and  assembled  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the 
westward  of  it,  by  sun-set  on  the  26th. 

While  he  was  making  these  arrangements  for  the 
relief  of  Dresden,  he  sent  orders  to  Vandamme  to 
cross  the  Elbe  at  the  bridges  of  Sonnenstein,  and 
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march  upon  Toplitz, — that  by  entering  Bohemia  he 
might  cut  off  or  molest  the  communications  of  the 
Allies ;  and  he  expected  that  this  movement  would 
prove  an  effectual  counter  diversion. 

Towards  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  we 
heard  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
flashes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigstein,  about 
twelve  miles  in  our  rear.  This  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  corps  of  Vandamme,  who,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  had  passed  the  Elbe,  arid  was  checked  for 
a  time  in  his  progress  by  the  gallant  resistance  of 
Count  Ostermann  Tolstoi,  whom  Wittgenstein  had 
left  behind,  to  observe  that  point,  and  to  keep  open 
his  communications. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

BATTLE  OF  DRESDEN. — DEATH  OF  MOREAU,  AND  RETREAT  OF 
THE  ALLIES. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  allied  army  on  the 
27th  of  August,  before  Dresden,  was  as  follows  :  — 
On  the  extreme  right,  in  the  plain  between  the 
Pirna  road  and  the  Elbe,  the  corps  of  Wittgen- 
stein ;  next  to  him,  on  the  Pirna  road,  and  with 
an  advanced  brigade  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
Grosse  Garten,  the  Prussian  corps  of  Kleist.  Next 
to  Kleist,  between  Strehlen  and  Eackniz,  the  Aus- 
trian corps  of  Colloredo  ;  and  between  Rackniz 
and  Plauen  the  corps  of  General  Chasteller.  In 
front  of  the  village  of  Leubniz  (that  is,  in  rear  of 
the  right  centre)  were  posted  the  Russian  reserves 
both  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  Austrian  reserve 
was  to  have  been  stationed  in  the  rear  of  Plauen, 
to  support  Chasteller;  but  the  want  of  force,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  front,  demanded  its 
services  elsewhere.  Through  Plauen  flows  the 
rivulet  with  steep  banks,  named  the  Welsseritz. 
Beyond  this  rivulet,  and  between  it  and  the  Frey- 
burg  road,  were  the  divisions  of  Bianchi  and  the 
corps  of  Giulay.  Prolonging  this  line  beyond  the 
Freyburg  road,  and  forming  the  extreme  left  of 
the  whole  line,  was  the  division  of  Mesko,  the  only 
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part  of  the  corps  of  Klenau  in  the  field.  This 
extreme  left,  though  thrown  forward  and  already 
too  much  extended,  derived  no  "appui"  from  the 
Elbe,  as  there  was  still  upwards  of  an  English  mile 
of  plain  intervening  ;  it  rested  therefore  upon 
nothing,  and  was  without  a  sufficient  support  of 
cavalry  in  a  country  favourable  to  that  arm,  and 
requiring  the  use  of  it, — a  trying  situation,  it  must 
be  allowed,  for  very  young  troops. 

Napoleon,  whose  force,  either  close  at  hand  or 
already  there,  amounted  to  about  100,000  men, 
had  lost  no  time  in  passing  it  through  the  city  to 
the  front  of  Dresden,  and  made  the  following  dis- 
tribution. Seeing  the  extension  and  exposed  atti- 
tude of  the  Austrian  left,  he  gave  the  King  of 
Naples  orders  to  attack  it  with  his  right  wing. 
The  troops  placed  at  Murat's  disposal  for  this 
purpose,  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Welsseritz, 
consisted  of  about  20,000  infantry  of  the  corps  of 
Victor,  and  10,000  cavalry  of  various  nations 
which  composed  the  cavalry  corps  of  Latour  Mau- 
bourg. 

The  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  composed 
of  the  young  and  old  guard  and  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  he  caused  to  assemble  near  the  Grosse 
Garten,  and  to  the  left  of  it. 

In  the  centre  Napoleon  stationed  the  corps  of 
Marmont,  near  the  redoubt  on  the  Dippodiswalda 
road,  which  had  been  assaulted  the  evening  before. 
At  this  point  he  placed  himself  at  six  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  and  remained  there  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

Between  the  centre  and  the  left  wing  St.  Cyr 
formed  his  corps  "  en  masse,"  to  connect  and 
support  the  line,  and  was  stationed  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  to  the  French  right  of  the 
Grosse  Garten.  Although  this  column  appeared 
strong,  his  whole  corps  could  not  have  been 
present,  as,  without  doubt,  many  of  the  duties  and 
defences  of  Dresden,  that  were  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  were  still  furnished  by  it. 

Thus  the  positions  occupied  by  the  two  armies 
may  be  described  as  two  corresponding  segments 
of  circles ;  one  within  the  other,  having  Dresden 
for  a  common  centre,  and  the  Elbe  for  a  common 
base.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  Napoleon's  army 
was  nearer  to  that  centre,  the  extent  of  front  occu- 
pied by  it  was  smaller.  The  concave  arc  on  which 
the  allied  army  was  formed  was  nearly  six  English 
miles  from  right  to  left ;  and  the  convex  arc  on 
which  Napoleon  stood  was  less  than  three. 

The  allied  line,  except  at  the  two  extremities, 
had  the  advantage  of  an  eminence  ;  but  Napoleon's 
forces  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  defences  of 
Dresden,  sheltered  by  regular  redoubts,  and  the 
loop-holed  houses  of  the  suburbs  were  at  hand. 
This  was  an  attitude  in  which  a  much  smaller 
force  would  have  been  secure  from  attack  so  long 
as  it  chose  to  stand  on  the  defensive  ;  while  its 
concentration  placed  it  in  a  favourable  attitude  for 
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assuming  the  offensive  against  any  weak  part  of 
the  extended  line  of  the  Allies. 

Having  given  this  detailed  account  of  the  re- 
lative positions,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Under  cover  of  the  thick  weather  and  heavy 
rain,  which  commenced  about  midnight,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  during  the  whole  day 
of  battle,  Murat  issued  in  force,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  from  the  Friedrichs-stadt  suburb,  at 
about  seven  in  the  morning ;  but  his  movements 
were  concealed  by  the  mist.  By  about  eight  in 
the  morning  Victor  had  pushed  a  heavy  column, 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Welsseritz,  through  Lobda, 
the  village  that  had  been  taken  the  preceding 
evening  by  the  Austrian  grenadiers,  but  aban- 
doned when  the  rest  of  the  army  retired  into 
position.  This  column  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  division  of  Bianchi,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Austrian  left  wing  was  sufficiently  engaged 
in  front.  Murat,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  issued  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Friedricks-stadt  suburb,  unperceived  till  too 
late,  and  forming  two  columns,  passed  near  the 
village  of  Cotta,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route,  gained 
the  rear  of  the  extreme  left  of  the  Austrians,  and 
proceeded  to  make  his  attack.  The  result  of  this 
affair  ,was,  that  the  whole  left  wing  then  in  line 
was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  nearly  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  division  of  Mesko  were 
either   killed   or    taken    prisoners.      Two   distin- 
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guished  regiments  of  the  reserve  were  also  broken 
in  square,  and  suffered  severely.  The  Austrian  loss 
amounted  to  General  Andreossi  and  30  officers 
killed,  138  officers  wounded  ;  General  Count 
Mesko,  General  Szesen,  59  other  officers,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  rank  and  file  were  taken  pri- 
soners. 

The  division  of  Prince  Alois  Lichtenstein,  de- 
tached from  the  corps  of  Chasteller  across  the 
Welsseritz,  at  length  arrived  to  give  support;  and, 
by  a  judicious  disposition  and  a  steady  front,  that 
officer  succeeded,  with  his  small  force,  in  arresting 
the  farther  advance  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter, 
and  enabled  the  remains  of  the  left  wing  to  rally. 
With  reference  to  the  line,  this  wing  now  stood 
with  its  left  thrown  back,  and  the  Freyburg  road 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  While  these 
events  were  occurring  on  the  left  of  the  Welsseritz, 
Napoleon  caused  some  batteries  to  advance  against 
the  other  parts  of  the  line,  with  sufficient  sup- 
ports, which  were  answered  by  our  batteries  and  a 
cannonade  extended  along  the  whole  front.  Some 
desultory  'attacks  were  made  by  the  French,  par- 
ticularly against  Plauen ;  but  they  were  repulsed, 
and  they  were  probably  made  with  no  more  definite 
object  than  merely  to  occupy  attention.  At  Plauen 
they  were  gallantly  repelled  by  the  division  of 
Austrian  grenadiers,  who  received  the  attack  in 
line  ;  but  as  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  that  Murat  was 
engaged,  and  gaining  ground  on  his  right,  he  went 
in  person  to  his  left  wing,  and  ordered  the  attack  of 
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the  Grosse  Garten  in  force,  and  a  general  advance 
against  the  right  wing  of  the  Allies.  By  over- 
whelming numbers,  Mortier  gained  possession  of  the 
Grosse  Garten,  although  it  was  most  resolutely  de- 
fended by  the  Prussians,  and  he  advanced  on  the 
Pirna  road,  as  well  as  on  the  plain  to  his  left  of  the 
Garten,  against  Wittgenstein.  St.  Cyr  also  moved 
a  large  supporting  mass  forward  into  the  plain,  to 
his  right  of  the  Grosse  Garten. 

In  the  annexed  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Allies' 
right  wing  was  in  much  greater  force  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  line,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  consisting  of  good, 
and  for  the  most  part  experienced,  soldiers,  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline,  stood  opposed  to  Mortier 
and  St.  Cyr;  and  that  this  force,  amounting  to 
at  least  80,000  men,  was  concentrated  behind  a 
line  of  front  less  than  two  English  miles  in 
extent. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  advance,  but  Wittgen- 
stein held  his  ground  in  the  plain  to  the  right,  and 
in  several  charges  of  cavalry  he  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, —  on  one  occasion  taking  500  prisoners. 

The  gallant  Prussians,  who  formed  the  corps  of 
Kleist,  also  maintained  their  ground  with  their 
usual  steady  valour ;  nor  were  they  likely  to  give 
way,  when  the  king's  brother,  Prince  William,  was 
fighting  in  the  front  with  his  brigade,  and  when 
the  king  himself  was  among  them  to  encourage  the 
soldiers  with  his  presence,  as  he  never  failed  to  do 
in  times  of  need. 
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The  Russian  reserves,  including  10,000  splendid 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  were  close  at  hand,  but  had  not  been 
brought  into  action ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  battle, 
orders  were  sent  to  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly  to 
move  forward,  and  do  something  decisive.  A  large 
French  column  had  advanced  into  the  plain  so  far 
as  to  be  thought  assailable ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  cavalry  might  have  time  to  break  into  it 
before  it  could  retreat  to  the  cover  of  the  suburbs 
and  defences  of  Dresden.  There  is  now  reason  to 
think,  this  wsa  a  part  of  the  corps  of  St.  Cyr,  although 
General  Jomini  said  at  that  time  it  was  the  young 
guard.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  no  doubt,  with 
the  emperor's  concurrence,  had  given  the  orders, 
went,  in  the  meantime,  to  look  after  the  unfortunate 
affair  on  the  left,  concerning  which  the  most  discreet 
concealment  was  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards, 
observed.  The  King  of  Prussia,  as  we  have  said, 
was  with  his  own  people.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
(in  conversation  with  Lord  Cathcart  and  General 
Moreau,  —  the  one  on  his  right,  and  the  other  on  his 
left,)  was  riding  slowly  along  the  front  towards  the 
right,  where  the  intended  attack  was  to  take  place. 
When  somewhere  between  Rackniz  and  Strehlen, 
and  not  far  from  the  hollow  road  which  passes 
through  the  latter,  they  turned  directly  to  the  front, 
attracted  by  a  movement  of  Russian  cavalry,  when 
a  cannon  shot  struck  Moreau,  (who  at  the  moment 
might  have  been  half  a  horse's  length  in  advance  of 
the  emperor,)  in  the  right  leg,  and  going  through 
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his  horse  shattered  his  left  knee.  The  horse 
plunged  forward  about  thirty  yards  and  fell  dead. 
Moreau,  though  suffering  great  torture,  said  to 
those  who  had  hastened  to  extricate  him  from  his 
wounded  horse,  "  Tell  the  Emperor  that  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  my  limbs  in  his  service,  for  his 
cause  is  just." 

The  author  here  will  endeavour  to  correct  one 
prevalent  though  not  very  important  mistake,  as  to 
whence  the  shot  came ;  about  which,  however,  Na- 
poleon evinced  much  curiosity,  and  was  certainly 
misinformed. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  generally  in 
front  of  his  lines,  had  on  this  day  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  cannonade  of  shot  and  shells  coming 
directly  from  the  front;  but  just  before  the  shot 
which  proved  fatal  to  Moreau,  the  author  distinctly 
saw  one  of  those  field-batteries  of  the  enemy,  which 
preparatory  to,  or  during  an  advance,  are  shifting 
their  ground,  and  gaining  any  advantageous  post,  to 
fire  into  any  collected  body  of  their  opponents. 
As  it  arrived  on  the  crest  of  an  opposite  eminence 
obliquely  on  our  right,  he  could  distinctly  see 
through  the  mist  the  bustle  of  preparing  for  action, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  smoke  of  the  first 
round  hid  it  from  our  view,  and  must  have  con- 
cealed us  from  them;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  it  was 
a  shot,  in  the  first  round  from  that  battery,  directed 
at  the  leading  horsemen  of  the  group,  which  took 
effect  upon  Moreau ;  for  it  was  not  of  large  calibre, 
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and  came  obliquely  from  the  right.  It  therefore 
could  not  have  been  a  chance  shot  from  one  of  the 
redoubts  near  Dresden,  where  Napoleon  was  pre- 
sent ;  for  they  were  either  directly  in  front  or  ob- 
liquely to  our  left,  and  at  least  a  mile  distant ;  and 
that  version  was  entirely  a  poetic  licence  to  give 
point  to  a  bulletin.  The  shot  continued  to  fall 
thick  and  fast  among  us,  coming  obliquely  from  the 
right  all  the  time  we  continued  on  that  spot,  and 
killing  or  wounding  several  of  the  escort ;  but  the 
ground  being  wet  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the 
balls  buried  themselves,  and  did  comparatively  little 
mischief  after  the  first  unlucky  round.  The  Em- 
peror rode  at  once  to  the  spot  where  Moreau  was 
lying,  and  caused  the  Cossacks  of  his  guard  to  form 
a  "brancard"  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded  ge- 
neral, by  passing  their  pikes  through  some  cloaks ; 
he  then  turned  his  horse,  and  proceeded  at  a  walk, 
in  conversation  with  Lord  Cathcart,  towards  the 
high  ground  to  the  right  of  Strechlen,  where  he 
could  best  superintend  the  contemplated  attack  with 
the  reserve.  He  seemed,  naturally  enough,  much 
affected  by  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  his  new 
but  apparently  much  esteemed  friend,  and  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  was  met  by  General  Jomini,  who 
had  been  the  bearer  of  the  order  to  General  Barclay 
de  Tolly  to  make  the  attack  with  the  reserve,  and 
was  now  the  bearer  of  his  answer.  Barclay  submitted 
the  inexpediency  and  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt 
against  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
posted  as  they  were  under  the  shelter  and  pro- 
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tection  of  the  defences  of  Dresden ;  observing  also 
that  if  he  should  take  his  artillery  down  into  the 
plain,  which  he  must  do  to  support  his  attack,  and  if 
a  retreat  should  be  necessary,  which,  he  might  well 
know,  had  from  various  causes  become  inevitable, 
the  difficulty  would  be  much  increased  by  having 
to  extricate  his  guns.  The  Emperor,  no  doubt,  saw 
the  justice  of  Barclay  de  Tolly's  opinion.  The  ad- 
vance was  countermanded,  and  all  further  thoughts 
of  making  an  attack  were  abandoned.  The  Em- 
peror halted,  and  dismounted  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
behind  Strehlen.  A  bivouac  fire  was  lighted  for  him ; 
the  rain  fell  more  heavily  than  before,  and  hos- 
tilities seemed  almost  suspended  by  it.  At  length 
the  King  of  Prussia  arrived,  and  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg  soon  joined  the  two  allied  sovereigns.  They 
resolved  to  make  a  general  retreat,  and  orders  were 
given  to  commence  it,  while  the  troops  in  front 
were  to  keep  a  good  countenance  till  night  fall,  and 
then  to  retire   covering  the  rear. 

This  retreat  had  now  become  no  easy  operation 
for  so  large  an  army,  since  the  Pirna  road  was 
known  to  be  cut  off  by  Yandamme  on  our  proper 
right,  and  the  Freyburg  road  was  in  full  possession 
of  Murat  on  our  proper  left,  and  the  only  line  of 
retreat  remaining  for  the  whole  army  was  that  by 
the  central  route  through  Dippodiswalda,  besides 
such  mountain  roads  and  paths  as  could  be  found 
converging  on  the  single  defile  of  the  Altenberg 
road  through  Eichwald  to  Toplitz.  The  fatigue 
which  the  French  army  had  previously  undergone, 
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and  the  good  services  of  the  Cossacks  and  irregular 
troops  in  a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  them,  ren- 
dered this  movement  practicable,  though  it  was  not 
performed  without  some  confusion  and  loss,  as 
many  guns  were  unavoidably  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  slept  for  some 
hours  at  Dippodiswalda ;  Napoleon  returned  to 
Dresden  about  six  o'clock,  satisfied  with  his  day's 
work,  and  well  knowing,  that  in  the  exhausted 
condition  of  his  troops  nothing  further  could  be 
done  that  day ;  but  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Allies. 

In  this  battle,  and  during  the  retreat,  the  total 
loss  of  the  Allies  has  been  a  subject  of  much  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  it  would  be  correct  I  believe  to 
estimate  it  at  upwards  of  30,000  men  "hors  de  com- 
bat." The  French  loss  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  8,000  or  10,000  men. 

The  ill-fated  Moreau,  after  having  had  both  legs 
amputated,  was  carried  all  night  in  a  litter  on  men's 
shoulders.  Soon  after  day-break,  he  was  brought 
to  the  house  that  had  been  Lord  Cathcart's  quar- 
ters at  Dippodiswalda,  where  we  had  passed  the 
night.  By  this  time  the  rear-guard  was  al- 
ready close  to  the  town,  and  we  were  about  to 
depart ;  so  that  there  was  only  time  to  dress  his 
wounds,  and  again,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  the 
fatiguing  march  was  resumed.  In  this  disadvan- 
tageous manner  he  passed  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  after  his  severe  and  painful  wound. 
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CHAP.  V. 


BATTLE    OF   KULM. 


We  have  before  noticed,  that  on  the  23d  of 
August,  when  Napoleon  set  off  from  Silesia  to 
relieve  Dresden  with  the  second  and  third  corps 
and  his  guards,  &c,  he  sent  orders  to  Yandamme, 
who  was  at  Eumburg,  in  command  of  the  first 
corps,  as  a  support  to  Poniatowski,  observing  the 
pass  of  Zittau,  to  return  to  the  Elbe,  and  crossing 
at  the  bridges  of  Sonenstein,  to  proceed,  by  the 
road  through  Nollendorf,  to  Toplitz,  to  gain  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles  into  Bohemia,  in  our  rear, 
and  thus  cut  off  our  communications  and  supplies. 
Vandamme's  corps  certainly  amounted  to  25,000 
men,  and  it  was  to  be  supported  by  the  division  of 
Bonnet,  which  had  been  driven  across  the  Elbe  by 
Wittgenstein's  advance ;  this  division  amounted  to 
10,000  men.  In  the  account  of  the  events  on  the 
26th,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
we  had  heard  and  seen  the  flashes  of  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, accompanied  by  musketry,  in  the  direction 
of  Konigstein,  about  twelve  English  miles  in  rear 
of  our  right.  This  was  probably  some  preparatory 
operation  to  clear  a  front  for  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  remove  the  division  of  the  guards  under 
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Count  Ostermann  Tolstoi  and  the  division  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  which  had  been  left  as  a 
blockading  force  to  Konigstein,  and  as  corps  of  ob- 
servation opposite  the  bridges:  for  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  27  th  Prince  Schwartzenberg  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  pushed  a 
large  body  of  troops  across  the  Elbe  in  the  night. 

For  some  time  it  was  believed  at  head-quarters 
that  Victor  was  with  Vandamme.  If  this  suppo- 
sition had  been  true,  an  army  of  upwards  of  50,000 
men  would  have  been  placed  on  our  communi- 
cations, and  our  circumstances  would  have  been 
more  critical  than  they  really  were :  but  we  have 
seen  that  Victor  was  at  Dresden. 

The  two  Russian  divisions  were,  however,  op- 
posed to  nearly  four  times  their  numbers.  When 
Count  Ostermann  Tolstoi  discovered  the  intention 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  with  his  division  of  guards 
on  the  north  side  of  Konigstein,  and  immediately 
taking  his  resolution  he  forced  his  way,  not  without 
some  hard  fighting,  through  their  advanced  troops, 
and  placed  his  corps  so  as  to  cover  the  road  to 
Bohemia. 

These  mountain  roads  afford  a  strong  defensible 
point  at  every  turn,  and  as  they  rise  gradually  to- 
wards the  summit  level  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
and  then  fall  abruptly  into  the  vale  of  Bohemia, 
the  ground  favoured  the  retiring  troops,  who  took 
every  advantage  it  offered  to  delay  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  Such  operations,  however,  against  the 
wide-spreading  advanced  guard  of  a  superior  force 
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are  often  intricate  and  hazardous ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  August,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  (who, 
though  young  for  his  rank,  was  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  distinguished  officers  in  the  Rus- 
sian  service,)  fell  into  some  embarrassment  with  his 
division;  he  was  forced,  and  lost  five  guns  and 
nearly  2000  prisoners. 

By  the  29th  Count  Tolstoi  had  descended  into 
the  plain  below  Nollendorf,  keeping  hold  of  the 
woody  ridge  on  his  proper  left,  with  some  tirail- 
leurs, probably  the  remains  of  the  division  of  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  who  continued  to  render 
the  most  essential  services  throughout  these  gallant 
affairs ;  but  having  been  unfortunate  was  not  even 
named  in  any  of  the  accounts. 

Vandamme  followed  Count  Ostermann  into  the 
plain,  with  ten  battalions  at  first;  but  finding  he 
could  make  no  impression  upon  the  Russians  with 
that  force,  he  proceeded  to  bring  the  rest  of  his 
corps  down  from  the  hill  of  Nollendorf,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  prevailed,  if  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  soon  after,  issuing 
from  the  mountains  by  the  Dippodiswalda  road 
through  Eichwald,  had  not  arrived  in  the  same 
plain  by  this  time  ;  and,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs, 
sent  orders  to  the  division  of  Russian  grenadiers 
and  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  which  had  already 
reached  the  defile  of  Eichwald,  to  hasten  and  sup- 
port Count  Tolstoi.  This  aid  restored  full  con- 
fidence. The  Russian  guards  not  only  repulsed 
the  attack  of  Vandamme,  but  forced  him  back  upon 
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Kulm.  Here  he  took  up  a  position  for  the  night, 
in  which  he  assembled  his  whole  corps,  as  it  came 
down  from  the  mountains.  Though  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  general  retreat  of  the  Allies  from 
Dresden,  Yandamme  might  have  observed  the 
force  opposed  to  him  growing  stronger  every  hour, 
and  he  ought  to  have  been  upon  his  guard. 
Whether  his  intelligence  was  intercepted  by  Cos- 
sacks, or  from  some  other  cause,  he  was  not 
apprised  of  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army  of  the 
Allies  upon  Toplitz,  which  commenced  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  and  now  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him  like  a  vast  avalanche.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  account  of 
the  Baron  d'Odeleben,  that  Napoleon  himself  went 
as  far  as  Pirna  on  the  28th,  which  is  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Nollendorf ;  and  Mortier,  with  the  young 
guard  who  arrived  there  that  night,  remained  "  en 
bivouac"  on  the  29th. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  French  1st  corps 
d'armee,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  centre  was  at  Kulm,  where  there  was  a  large 
country  house  or  chateau ;  the  ground  in  front 
sloping  to  some  swampy  meadows.  The  right  was 
towards  the  woody  ridge,  and  the  left  on  the  village 
of  Neudorf.  The  country  was  arable  and  unin- 
closed,  and  traversed  by  small  streams  capable  of 
turning  a  mill ;  but,  generally  speaking,  these  were 
not  obstacles  of  much  military  importance.  Im- 
mediately in  rear  of  this  position  rose   the   Nol- 
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lendorf  heights,  whence  only  one  practicable  road 
descended,  to  which  the  enemy  could  look  for  rein- 
forcements, or  in  case  of  need,  for  a  retreat.  Never- 
theless, Vandamme  seems  to  have  expected  support, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  assuming  that  he  had  a 
superiority  of  numbers,  he  little  doubted  that  now 
he  had  concentrated  them  in  an  open  country,  he 
could  easily  repulse  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and 
gain  the  town  of  Toplitz  which  was  in  sight.  On 
his  arrival  there,  it  appears  that  he  was  to  have 
opened  his  brevet  of  field-marshal,  which  was 
already  sealed  and  in  his  pocket. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  29th,  a  great 
part  of  the  allied  force  issued  from  the  mountains. 
Some  had  passed  on,  but  others  were  halted  in 
their  progress  by  the  two  allied  sovereigns,  who 
fortunately,  on  this  emergency,  took  matters  a  good 
deal  into  their  own  hands.  The  responsible  com- 
mander-in-chief was  still  occupied  with  the  retreat- 
ing columns  ;  and,  if  the  author  recollects  aright, 
he  did  not  come  out  from  the  mountains  till  late  in 
the  evening.  The  King  of  Prussia  sent  orders  to 
Kleist,  who  was  still  in  the  hills,  to  apprise  him  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  urge  him  to  use  all  di- 
ligence in  endeavouring,  by  the  mountain  paths,  to 
gain  the  hill  and  defile  of  Nollendorf  in  rear  of  the 
enemy. 

The  command  of  the  troops  that  were  available 
for  the  intended  attack,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
was  given  to  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  the  following 
disposition  was  made  : — 
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The  Austrian  division,  under  Prince  Philip  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  was  on  the  right,  supported  by  the 
division  of  Bianchi,  in  second  line.  On  the  left, 
was  the  Russian  division  of  Grenadiers,  with 
some  battalions  "  en  tirailleur"  in  the  woody  hills 
on  their  left.  The  Russian  guards  were  in  reserve 
in  rear  of  the  centre,  where  a  battery  of  nearly 
100  pieces  of  artillery  was  collected. 

Count  Colloredo,  with  the  1st  Austrian  corps, 
had  orders  to  make  a  flank  movement  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  turn  and  attack  the  enemy's  left.  This 
flank  movement  was  executed  with  precision  and 
vigour,  by  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  attended 
with  complete  success.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the 
allied  line  attacked  to  its  front,  Kleist's  tirailleurs 
appeared  in  the  hills  at  the  proper  moment,  and  the 
head  of  his  column  was  soon  after  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods  of  Nollendorf,  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  possession  of  the  only  road  for  their  retreat. 

The  result  of  this  combined  attack  on  an  isolated 
corps,  by  so  superior  a  force,  was  such  as  might  be 
expected.  General  Yandamme,  with  six  other 
general  officers,  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  up- 
wards of  7,000  prisoners,  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Allies.  The  killed  and  wounded  must  have 
been  very  numerous  ;  and,  although  the  neighbour- 
ing forest  afforded  the  means  of  escape  to  the  rest, 
yet  few  returned  to  serve  again  under  Napoleon's 
banners ;  and  the  original  first  corps  d'armee 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  main  army,  and  the  pursuit 
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by  the  French,  Murat,  with  the  corps  of  Victor 
and  his  cavalry,  had  pushed  on  by  the  Freyburg 
road,  and  penetrated  into  the  hills  as  far  as  Sayda. 
Marmont,  with  his  own  corps  and  the  French 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  followed  the  main  column 
of  the  Allies  by  Dippodiswalda,  on  the  route  to  Al- 
tenberg.  St.  Cyr  was  in  the  frontier  mountains, 
nearest  to  the  Moldau. 

The  fortunate  victory  at  Kulm  conferred  ad- 
vantages that  are  beyond  all  calculation.  It  was 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  disasters  of  the 
army  at  Dresden,  and  in  the  retreat.  It  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  disappointed  soldiers  and  the  confi- 
dence of  their  commanders,  exactly  at  the  right 
moment  and  in  the  right  place.  If  it  had  not 
occurred  precisely  when  and  where  it  did,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  Allies  would  have  rallied  in  the 
plain  of  Toplitz,  and  become  conscious  of  their 
power  to  guard  the  defiles,  and  prevent  their  oppo- 
nents from  issuing  from  the  mountains,  otherwise 
than  in  detail  and  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  in 
the  face  of  their  concentrated  force,  as  to  render  it 
certain  ruin  for  the  French  to  seek  a  battle  under 
such  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  the  annexed 
sketch,  and  consider  the  crowded,  embarrassed, 
and  ill-provisioned  state  of  the  allied  retreat- 
ing columns,  on  the  28th,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  if  Vandamme  had  been  able,  one  day  sooner, 
to  enter  the  vale  of  Toplitz,  and  also  been  properly 
supported,  all  these  advantages  might  have  been 
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his ;  and  the  allied  army,  being  too  much  entangled 
to  be  capable  of  a  vigorous  effort  to  cut  its  way- 
out  of  the  toils  that  surrounded  it,  might  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  reduced  to  starve  or  capitulate  in 
the  Saxon  mountains. 

After  the  battle  of  Kulm  the  allied  army  rallied 
in  the  vale  of  Toplitz,  occupying  a  position  oppo- 
site to  the  defile  of  Nollendorf,  and  observing  that 
of  Eichwald;  but  the  roads  by  which  the  main 
army  had  retired  in  the  worst  possible  weather, 
were  so  encumbered  and  broken  up,  that  the  route 
by  the  pass  of  Eichwald  was  almost  impracticable. 

The  allied  sovereigns  made  Toplitz  their  head- 
quarters for  the  next  six  weeks,  and  remained 
there  in  perfect  security,  preparing  for  ulterior  and 
more  matured  operations.  Although  this  interval 
was  not  by  any  means  passed  in  military  inactivity, 
yet  the  affairs  which  took  place  in  the  mountains, 
and  at  the  defile  of  Nollendorf,  partook  more  of 
the  character  of  "  la  petite  guerre"  than  of  strategy ; 
and  although  they  were  often  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  we  will  not  interrupt  the  narrative 
of  the  decisive  operations  of  the  war,  by  entering 
minutely  into  their  details  at  present. 

It  is  important,  previously,  to  refer  to  the  va- 
luable co-operation  which  had  been  rendered,  and 
was  still  given,  by  General  Blucher,  in  Silesia,  and 
by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  army 

I  of  the  North ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  pointed  movement  of  the  grand  army  upon 
Dresden,  was  essential,  and  how  far  it  was  effectual 
■ 
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as  a  diversion.  In  doing  this,  if  the  author  give 
only  the  outlines  of  the  achievements  of  the  co- 
operating armies,  it  is  not  because  he  undervalues 
them,  but  because  he  is  anxious  to  avoid  complica- 
tion, and  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  plan  of  detailing 
only  the  operations  of  the  main  army  with  which 
he  was  present. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ARMY  OP  SILESIA. BATTLE  OP  THE  KATZBACH,  ETC.  —  ARMY 

OF  THE  NORTH.  —  BATTLE  OF  GROSS  BEEREN. ARMY  OF 

DAVOUST. 


During  the  period  comprised  in  this  book,  Blucher 
was  left  in  Silesia  to  retain  and  cover  the  great 
communication  by  Breslau.  He  had  an  army  of 
Russians  and  Prussians  amounting  to  about  75,000 
men ;  and  although  it  contained  a  proportion  of 
young  troops  and  landwehr,  it  was  a  good  and 
efficient  regular  army,  hearty  in  the  cause  ;  its 
Prussian  contingent  burning  with  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  native  land,  and  already 
inspired  with  confidence  in  their  gallant  and  popu- 
lar commander.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
that  in  this  spirited  but  new  army,  the  30,000 
steady  Russians,  under  General  Langeron,  formed 
a  valuable  ingredient,  and  afterwards  rendered  good 
service.  Blucher's  orders  were  to  avoid  a  general 
action,  and  to  retire  before  superior  numbers  ;  but 
he  was  to  keep  the  enemy  constantly  occupied, 
and  to  seize  any  advantage  that  might  result  from 
the  diversion  intended  to  be  made  by  the  grand 
army. 

The  French  force,  concentrated   in  Silesia   and 
opposed  to  Blucher,  might  already  exceed  his  army 
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in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one;  and  although 
nothing  would  have  suited  Napoleon  better,  or  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  him,  than  to  have  given 
a  decisive  "  coup  de  patte"  to  the  army  of  Blucher 
in  the  first  instance ;  yet  the  movement  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  through  Bohemia,  to  concentrate  the 
grand  army  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxony,  had 
so  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  that  he  could 
no  longer  expect,  or  even  have  time,  for  a  decisive 
campaign  in  Silesia.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 
after  his  reconnoissance  at  Zittau,  and  the  arrival 
of  Caulincourt  with  full  intelligence  of  the  prepar- 
ations and  warlike  intentions  of  the  Allies  in  Bohe- 
mia, he  hastened  to  give  battle  to  Blucher,  whose 
several  corps  had  been  busy  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  with  considerable  success. 

By  the  20th  of  August,  Napoleon  had  concen- 
trated a  force  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  met 
with  Blucher,  who  was  preparing  to  advance  across 
the  river  Bober.  If  Napoleon  had  allowed  the 
allied  troops  to  pass  the  river,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  for  Blucher  to  extricate  himself,  and  con- 
centrate his  force  in  an  attitude  to  meet  his  enemy 
on  fair  terms.  As  it  was,  the  Prussian  general 
took  warning  from  the  menacing  movement  of  the 
French,  and  caused  his  several  corps  to  retire,  and 
again  assemble  in  a  good  position,  between  Adels- 
dorf  and  Pilgramsdorf,  about  two  miles  in  advance 
of  Goldberg.  Napoleon  attacked  on  the  following 
day,  and  a  hard-fought  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
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Prussians  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  their  enemies, 
but  were  forced  to  retire  beyond  Goldberg. 

Without  doubt  Napoleon  was  aware  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  allied  sovereigns,  yet  did  not  believe 
it  possible  that  Austria  could  be  in  a  state  to  take 
the  field.  Former  examples  had  not  given  to  that 
power  a  character  for  rash  and  premature  under- 
takings, and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise, 
that,  on  the  day  of  his  success  against  Blucher,  he 
learned  that  the  grand  army  of  140,000  men  was 
not  only  assembled  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  twenty-five  English  miles 
from  Dresden,  but  that  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
quitted  Prague  to  join  it,  and  that  an  immediate 
movement  into  Saxony  was  to  be  expected.  This 
news  reached  him  on  the  22nd,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  and  he  made  instant  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  Dresden,  from  which  he  was  then  about 
three  times  as  far  distant  as  the  invading  army 
which  threatened  it.  The  force  which  he  left  in 
Silesia,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Macdonald, 
consisted  of  the  3d,  5th,  and  11th  corps,  and  a 
corps  of  cavalry ;  still  this  may  have  amounted  to 
80,000  men ;  and  at  all  events  it  was  fully  equal  in 
numbers  to  that  of  General  Blucher. 

The  Prussian  general,  who  had  retired  to  Jauer, 
was  no  sooner  aware  of  the  departure  of  Napoleon, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  his  enemy's  superi- 
ority, than  he  determined  to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  their  position,  on  the  river  Katzback;  and 
on  the  26th  of  August  he  carried  his  intention  into 
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effect.  This  battle  terminated  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  decisive  victories  recorded  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies. 

An  opportunity  for  this  co-operation,  on  the  part 
of  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  been  prepared  by  the 
expeditious  and  well-timed  diversion  made  by  the 
grand  army ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,,  in  order  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  co-operation  of  General 
Blucher,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  without 
entering  into  details,  that  on  the  1st  of  September 
his  head-quarters  were  advanced  to  Lowenberg,  on 
the  river  Bober,  and  by  that  time  he  had  gained, 
by  his  victory  and  its  consequences  as  set  forth  in 
his  general  order,,  three  eagles,  103  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  much  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
taken  prisoners  one  general  of  division,  two  generals 
of  brigade^  and  18,000  men.  The  killed  and  dis- 
abled were  doubtless  in  full  proportion .  The  French 
11th  corps  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  miser- 
able remnant,  mostly  without  arms,  afterwards 
incorporated  in  others.  The  battle  of  the  Katzbach 
was  fought  on  the  day  Napoleon  reached  Dresden. 

ARMY   OF   THE   NORTH., 

Marshal  Oudinot,  in  chief  command  of  the 
northern  army  of  France,  which  was  composed  of 
the  4th,  7th,  and  12th  French  corps,  and  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  was  entrusted  to  carry  into  effect  the  de- 
signs of  Napoleon  against  Prussia. 

At  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  Bernadotte, 
the  Crown  Prince,  took  post  with  his  Swedes  at 
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and  near  Potsdam.  The  Russians  were  in  can- 
tonments to  his  right,  and  the  two  Prussian  corps 
of  Bulow  and  Tauenzien  were  detached  to  his  left, 
to  cover  the  approaches  to  Berlin  from  the  south. 

The  country  in  which  the  allied  army  of  the 
north  was  thus  stationed  is,  generally  speaking, 
very  flat,  and  the  small  rivers  which  intersect  it, 
and  are  tributary  to  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  as 
well  as  those  two  larger  rivers,  are  dammed  up  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art,  forming  important  ob- 
stacles to  the  manoeuvres  of  an  army  advancing  to 
Berlin  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  inter- 
vening country,  though  generally  plain  and  unin- 
closed,  is  also  interrupted  by  occasional  swamps 
and  woods.  These  defensive  advantages  had  been 
improved  in  many  places,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  capital  of  Prussia  ought  not  to  be 
easily  approached,  if  covered  by  a  competent  force. 

Oudinot  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  combined 
advance  upon  Berlin  with  his  three  corps  d'armee. 
On  the  2 2d  of  August  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
advanced  corps  of  Bulow  and  Tauenzien,  whom  he 
found  posted  in  the  country  between  Mittenwalde 
and  Trebbin,  —  two  towns  through  which  two 
great  roads  approached  Berlin  from  the  south.  The 
result  of  the  various  affairs  which  ensued  on  that 
day  was  the  ultimate  retreat  of  both  the  Prussian 
corps  into  more  advantageous  positions  within  ten 
English  miles  from  Berlin.  The  corps  of  General 
Bulow  was  now  near  Gross  Beeren,  and  the  corps 
of  General  Tauenzien,  about  three  miles  to  his  left, 
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separated  from  him  by  a  morass,  but  securely 
posted  with  a  morass  on  each  flank. 

On  the  23d  the  attacks  on  these  two  corps  were 
renewed  by  the  4th  and  7th  French  corps.  The 
12th  French  corps  remained  in  echelon  two  or 
three  miles  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  other  two,  and 
took  no  part  in  this  day's  action.  The  passive  at- 
titude of  the  French  12  th  corps  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  knowledge  of  the  allied  force 
stationed  at  Potsdam,  which  was  not  above  six 
miles  from  their  left;  and  as  no  Swedes  or  Russians 
had  yet  appeared  in  that  quarter,  this  caution  was 
certainly  not  unwarrantable.  After  much  per- 
severance and  gallantry,  Bulow  had  retaken  Gross 
Beeren,  and  was  beginning  to  prevail  against 
General  Regnier's  corps,  while  Tauenzien  was 
holding  his  ground  manfully  against  that  of  Ge- 
neral Bertrand,  when  the  Crown  Prince,  with  his 
Swedes  and  the  Russians,  made  their  appearance, 
and  formed  on  the  right  of  Bulow,  but  did  not 
come  into  action.  This  attitude  sufficed  to  decide 
the  affair  of  Gross  Beeren  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 
The  French  corps  were  repulsed,  and  pursued  by 
the  Prussians  with  energy  sufficient  to  compel 
them  to  retreat  with  some  loss  upon  the  Elbe. 

Thus  the  first  attempt  upon  Berlin,  since  the  ar- 
mistice, was  foiled,  even  before  the  attack  on  Dresden. 

SECOND   ATTEMPT   ON  BERLIN. 

After  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Napoleon,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Oudinot  in  the 
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campaign  of  Gross  Beeren,  sent  Marshal  Ney  to 
supersede  him  in  the  chief  command.  With  a  view 
to  his  altered  circumstances,  he  had  then  formed 
the  plan  of  making  Dresden  a  common  centre  for 
his  armies ;  acting  from  which,  instead  of  from  a 
more  orthodox  base,  he  might  bring  concentrated 
and  superior  forces,  to  bear  against  each  of  his 
three  separate  opponents  in  succession,  and  thus  he 
hoped  to  beat  them  in  detail :  a  fault  in  strategy  of 
which  he  decidedly  paid  the  penalty. 

This  principle  of  military  action,  when  a  general 
places  himself,  with  collected  forces,  in  the  centre  of 
a  hostile  circle,  can  only  be  justified  in  the  case  of 
small  armies  in  desperate  circumstances,  such  as  in 
civil  war,  where  no  other  strategic  base  than  the 
metropolis  can  be  found ;  the  possession  of  this  by 
either  party  may  then  be  decisive ;  and  if  the  foe 
can  be  brought  to  battle  without  delay,  a  victory 
may  be  attended  with  a  favourable  and  conclusive 
result.  But  in  Napoleon's  case,  his  subsequent 
failures  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
uncertainty  of  that  unscientific  mode  of  warfare, 
and  the  danger  that  attends  it  in  the  operations  of 
large  armies. 

When  the  French  northern  army  was  defeated  at 
Gross  Beeren  it  retreated  upon  Wittenburg.  Ney's 
instructions  required  him  to  re-assemble  this  army, 
and  place  it  more  directly  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Dresden  and  Berlin ;  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  effect  this  primary  operation,  according 
to  his  own  account,  by  a  movement  upon  Dahme, 
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his  columns  were  interrupted  by  the  two  Prussian 
corps  of  Bulow  and  Tauenzien,  and  forced  to  show 
front  to  the  left,  when  they  were  on  their  route 
from  Wittenberg  to  Jiiterbock,  their  advanced 
guard  having  reached  the  village  of  Dennewitz. 
Here  a  battle  took  place  on  the  26  th  of  September, 
not  very  unlike  the  battle  at  Gross  Beeren,  since 
the  two  Prussian  corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle ; 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the  Swedes  and  Rus- 
sians, arrived  in  position  on  their  right,  in  time  to 
decide  the  victory  by  an  attitude,  without  giving  to 
his  Swedes,  in  either  case,  any  active  part  whatever 
in  the  fight.  But  on  this  occasion  General  Win- 
zingerode,  at  the  head  of  about  10,000  Russian  and 
other  cavalry,  followed  up  the  advantage  with  so 
much  effect  that  some  10,000  prisoners  and  80 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
killed,  disabled,  and  dispersed,  caused  without  doubt 
a  diminution  of  Napoleon's  forces  to  the  amount  of 
not  less  than  25,000  men. 

THE   ARMY   OF   DAVOUST. 

Hamburg. 

Marshal  Davoust  did  not  neglect  to  attempt  a 
diversion  from  Hamburg,  as  far  into  the  country  of 
Mecklenburgh  as  he  was  able,  consistently  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  external  and  internal  security  of 
that  important  place.  With  about  15,000  men, 
who  were  probably  all  he  had  disposable  for  the 
purpose,  he  took  the  field,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
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against  Walmoden ;  and,  advancing  with  great 
caution,  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hagenow 
by  the  20th,  menacing  Schwerin.  Walmoden  con- 
tented himself  with  hanging  on  his  flank,  and  ob- 
serving him  closely,  but  was  not  in  sufficient  force 
to  warrant  the  risk  of  a  battle. 

After  the  failure  of  Oudinot,  Davoust  returned 
to  Hamburg,  and  soon  after  Napoleon  withdrew 
from  him  a  large  draft  to  assist  in  repairing  the 
losses  of  his  other  armies.  From  that  time  Davoust 
could  attempt  little  more  than  the  protection,  or 
rather  subjugation,  of  Hamburg,  and  could  not 
even  restrain  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  allied 
army  of  the  North  in  their  enterprises  against 
him. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  Dres- 
den, and  its  immediate  consequences,  we  may  com- 
pute the  total  loss  of  the  French  in  killed,  prisoners, 
and  disabled  (in  short,  "hors  de  combat,")  at  not 
less  than  80,000  men,  to  the  date  of  the  26th  of 
September,  while,  by  a  similar  computation,  the 
total  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  cannot  have 
amounted  to  50,000.  The  French  also  lost  nearly 
300  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  although  artillery  was 
lost  or  abandoned  by  the  Allies,  in  the  Saxon  moun- 
tains and  other  places  in  this  campaign,  amounting 
perhaps  to  more  than  fifty  pieces,  yet  the  loss  of 
ordnance  was  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the 
French  than  to  the  Allies,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
extent,  but  of  the  difficulty  they  found  in  replac- 
ing it. 
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Moreau,  in  his  letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  dic- 
tated after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  says  of  this  cam- 
paign, "Quoique  l'armee  ait  fait  un  mouvement 
retrograde,  ce  n'est  nullement  par  revers  mais  par 
decousu ; "  and  Maret,  Due  de  Bassano,  states  no 
more  than  the  truth  in  his  official  report,  where  he 
says  that  the  Austrian  army  quitted  its  frontier 
before  its  organization  was  finished,  and  before  its 
equipment  and  clothing  were  complete.  A  delay 
of  six  months,  and  an  expenditure  of  some  millions 
of  money,  which  Austria  had  not  at  her  disposal, 
to  equip  the  troops,  were  indispensable  to  enable 
her  to  open  such  a  campaign  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we 
must  yet  acknowledge  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
was  not  unwarranted  in  pointing,  in  his  general 
orders,  to  the  great  advantages  gained  by  the  army 
of  Silesia,  and  the  army  of  the  North,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  well-timed  diversion  of  the  army 
of  Bohemia  in  its  movement  upon  Dresden. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

PERIOD  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  KULM,  THE  END  OF 
AUGUST,  1813,  TILL  THE  GENERAL  COMBINATION 
AND  PREPARATORY  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  DECISIVE 
CAMPAIGN  OF  LEIPZIG  IN  OCTOBER,  DURING  WHICH 
INTERVAL  THE  ALLIES'  HEAD-QUARTERS  REMAINED 
AT   TOPLITZ. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION,  AND  FIRST  EXCURSION  OF  NAPOLEON  FROM  HIS 
CENTRE  AT  DRESDEN,  DIRECTED  AGAINST  THE  ARMY  OF 
SILESIA. 

The  Author  is  anxious,  at  this  particular  period,  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  strategy,  which,  like  the  elements  of  all 
sciences,  are,  when  duly  recognised,  clear  and  self- 
evident  truths.  In  point  of  theory,  the  admirable 
work  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  or,  for  practical 
illustration,  the  base  of  Torres  Yedras  covering 
Lisbon,  and  the  glorious  achievements  which  ema- 
nated invariably  from  it,  will  be  consulted  and 
considered  with  advantage  by  those  who  desire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  science;  but,  for  the 
present  purpose,  it  will  suflice  to  point  out  that  the 
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elements  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following 
postulates :  — 

1st. — Abase  of  operations,  being  that  locality 
from  which  the  supplies  of  the  army  are  to  be 
furnished. 

2dly.  —  The  objective,  being  an  object  or  goal, 
the  attainment  of  which  must  render  the  campaign 
decisive,  and  to  which,  therefore,  all  movements 
must  have  reference. 

3dly.  —  The  line  of  operations,  being  the  most 
favourable  route  or  communication  leading  from 
the  base  to  the  decisive  point  or  objective. 

It  follows  of  course  that  the  base  of  the  defend- 
ing army  must  either  be  the  decisive  point  itself 
that  is  menaced  by  the  opposite  party,  or  some 
other  point  covering  it,  and  that  the  line  of  opera- 
tions must  be  common  to  both. 

Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  conducted  by 
regular  armies  on  both  sides,  that  in  every  instance 
where  they  have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  departed 
from  (and  there  are  many),  victory  has  led  to  no 
good  result,  and  defeat  has  proved  an  irretrievable 
disaster.  Whereas,  where  they  have  been  duly 
attended  to,  each  success  has  become  a  point  gained 
in  the  progress  of  the  campaign  ;  and  though  par- 
tial failures  may  have  retarded  operations,  and  even 
occasioned  retreats,  yet  such  failures  have  not 
proved  decisive. 

In  the  following  chapter  it  will  be  found  that 
Napoleon,   through  obstinacy,  like  a   head-strong 
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gambler  playing  a  losing  game,  contrary  to  his  own 
experience  and  former  practice,  determined  to  cling 
to  Dresden,  and  make  it  a  centre  of  operations. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  this  was  a  wilful 
departure  from  the  principles  of  strategy ;  for  by 
doing  so,  he  left  the  line  of  communication  with 
his  true  base,  the  Rhine,  at  the  mercy  of  his  power- 
ful enemy. 

The  Author  is  the  more  desirous  of  calling 
attention  to  this  subject,  because  a  popular,  and 
in  most  cases  accurate,  writer  of  general  history 
has  characterised  this  policy  of  Napoleon's  as  pro- 
foundly conceived,  and  most  ably  carried  into  ef- 
fect !  He  trusts  that  the  events  recorded  in  this 
book  alone  will  suffice  to  justify  the  true  principles 
of  strategy,  and  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the 
mis-called  "  profound  conception "  of  operations 
with  large  armies  radiating  from  an  insulated 
centre,  without  reference  to  the  true  base  and  line 
of  communication. 

Napoleon,  after  following  in  person  the  first 
day's  retreat  of  the  allied  army  from  Dresden, 
halted  not  far  from  Pima,  on  the  eve,  as  it  hap- 
pened, of  the  battle  at  Kulm,  which  was  only  fif- 
teen miles  from  that  place.  He  ordered  his  young 
guard  to  bivouack  near  Pirna,  and  then  entered  his 
carriage,  and  returned  to  Dresden,  flattering  him- 
self, no  doubt,  that  his  bright  star  was  still  in  the 
ascendant,  and  supposing  that  all  would  continue 
prosperous ;  judging,  too,  that  Murat  on  the  right, 
and  Yandamme  on  the  left,  would  suffice  to  follow 
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up  the  retreat.  At  Dresden  he  soon  received 
unpleasant  tidings  from  the  Katzbach,  and  worse 
news  still  from  Kulm.  Through  the  woody  moun- 
tains some  eight  thousand  fugitives,  starving  and 
without  arms,  found  their  way  to  Dresden  from 
the  wreck  of  the  corps  of  Vandamme.  His  first 
care  was  to  prepare  the  frame- work  of  a  new  corps, 
in  lieu  of  that  which  had  perished.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  not  only  assembled  a  proportion  of  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  but  guns,  and 
all  other  things  needful,  by  drafts  from  other  corps, 
and  particularly  from  that  of  St.  Cyr ;  and  to  this 
new  corps  he  appointed  the  Count  de  Lobau  as 
chief,  still  naming  it  the  First  corps. 

A  few  days  sufficed  for  these,  and  perhaps  for 
other  equally  important  affairs  relating  to  his 
empire ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September  we  find  him 
proceeding  from  Dresden  to  the  eastward,  again  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  General  Blucher. 

SECOND   ATTEMPT   OF    NAPOLEON   IN  PERSON  AGAINST 
THE   ARMY   OF   SILESIA. 

On  the  3d  of  September  Napoleon  left  Dresden 
by  the  Bautzen  road.  He  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  many  convincing  proofs  of  the  calamity  of  the 
Katzbach;  for  he  witnessed  the  miserable  debris  of 
the  eleventh  corps,  which  he  met  upon  the  road 
before  he  reached  Bischofswerda.  Near  this  place 
he  halted  for  the  night ;  and  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  Macdonald  and  Murat,  whom  he  had 
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ordered  to  join  him  at  Dresden,  he  hastened  for- 
ward to  the  troops  that  were  in  Silesia.  Arriving 
at  Hochkirch,  he  found  the  armies  in  presence. 

General  Blucher  occupied  a  strong  position  in 
the  hills,  called  Stromberg  and  Vohlaerberg.  Na- 
poleon caused  it  to  be  attacked,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted resistance,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  more  expensive  to  the  attacking  than  to 
the  defending  party,  the  Allies  retired,  covered  by 
light  troops  and  cossacks,  which  in  that  woody  and 
broken  country  rendered  it  impossible  to  press  or 
hurry  them.  Their  retreat  was  followed,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  beyond  Reichenbach  ;  but  there 
Napoleon  saw  plainly  that  Blucher,  whose  forces 
were  not  very  disproportionate  to  his  own,  was 
acting  on  a  systematic  plan  of  avoiding  a  general 
action,  and  retiring,  to  entice  him  farther  from  his 
centre  of  support  and  supplies,  into  a  country 
rendered  very  intricate  by  its  woods  and  broken 
ground,  and  totally  exhausted  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions. He  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned,  for 
a  time,  the  vain  hope  of  disposing  of  the  army  of 
Silesia  in  the  summary  manner  he  had  wished. 

Much  dejected  at  this  new  failure  in  Silesia, 
and  after  an  absence  of  only  four  days,  he  went 
back  to  Dresden  on  the  7th.  The  news  of  the 
signal  defeat  of  his  northern  army  at  Dennewitz 
met  him  on  his  return.  Thus  two  of  the  great 
blows  that  he  would  have  struck  from  his  central 
appui  were  already  parried. 
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CHAP.  II. 

EXPEDITION  OF  NAPOLEON   IN   SEPTEMBER,  1813,  FROM   DRESDEN 
AGAINST   THE   BOHEMIAN   FRONTIER. 

Aftek  the  battle  of  Kulm,  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  no  sooner  resumed  their  position  within  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  and  been  informed  of  the  satis- 
factory proceedings  of  their  armies  in  Silesia  and 
the  north  of  Germany,  than  they  took  active  mea- 
sures to  bring  forward  reinforcements,  and  make 
other  arrangements  preparatory  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  Considering  their  immense  resources, 
these  arrangements,  if  duly  matured,  could  not  fail 
to  place  the  advantage  so  entirely  on  their  side  as 
to  render  success  almost  certain ;  and  in  this  con- 
fident hope  they  determined,  in  the  interim,  to 
restrict  their  own  forces  and  the  other  co-operating 
armies  to  a  system  of  defensive  resistance,  which 
the  false  position  wilfully  assumed  by  Napoleon 
enabled  them  to  do. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  contingents  of  the 
army  of  Bohemia  had  not  sustained  more  loss  than 
is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  such  a  cam- 
paign as  that  of  Dresden.  They  were  experienced 
troops,  and  their  discipline  and  equipment  were 
unimpaired.     Still  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  army 
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under  such  circumstances  is  great ;  and,  without 
reckoning  those  who  from  temporary  causes,  sick- 
ness and  slight  wounds,  were  absent  from  the 
ranks,  and  allowing  merely  for  their  actual  loss, 
we  cannot  compute  their  effective  strength,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  at  above  60,000  men. 
This  force  occupied  the  position  of  Kulm  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toplitz. 

The  Austrians  had  been  less  well  prepared  to 
take  the  field  at  the  sudden  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  had  of  late  been  out  of  practice  in  actual 
warfare ;  hence  their  commissariat  and  other  essen- 
tials to  an  army  in  the  field  were  very  defective ; 
and  although  they  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
enemy,  they  were  inconvenienced  nearly  as  much 
by  their  own  imperfect  organisation.  After  the 
battle  of  Kulm  they  retired  across  the  Elbe  at 
Leiitmeritz,  ostensibly  to  be  prepared  to  repel  an 
apprehended  invasion  of  Bohemia  by  the  defiles  of 
Zittau  and  Friedland ;  but  as  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient cause  for  this  apprehension,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  their  disappearance  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Kulm  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  a  very 
natural  and  judicious  wish  to  profit  by  the  calm 
that  promised  to  succeed  the  recent  stormy  events, 
in  which  their  organisation  had  been  somewhat 
shattered,  and  to  gain  a  quiet  opportunity  of  re- 
fitting, so  as  to  return  to  the  front  in  perfect  order 
at  the  time  their  services  should  be  required. 

On  the  Pirna  road  the  enemy  had  not  followed 
the  retreat  from  Dresden  in  force,  probably  relying 
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upon  Vandamme  for  that  duty ;  and,  after  the  battle 
of  Kulm,  Napoleon's  attention  being  turned  to  Si- 
lesia, that  road  remained  comparatively  unguarded. 
During  this  interval,  Wittgenstein  did  not  continue 
in  indolent  security  in  the  position  at  Kulm,  where 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  outpost  duties,  but 
pushed  a  reconnoissance  through  the  defile  of  Nol- 
lendorf,  and  reached  as  far  as  Pirna.  On  the  7th 
of  September,  the  day  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Silesia,  his  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  General 
Ziethen,  was  within  a  few  English  miles  of  Dresden, 
and  remained  in  that  advanced  position  all  night. 

Napoleon's  thoughts  were  now  directed  towards 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  8th,  he  marched 
out  of  Dresden,  on  the  Pirna  road,  with  his  guards 
and  his  newly  formed  1st  corps ;  the  6th  corps 
making  a  corresponding  movement  by  the  roads 
leading  to  the  defiles  of  Eichwald,  the  14th  corps 
supporting  it.  Wittgenstein  retreated  of  course, 
but  having  advantageous  ground,  and  well  knowing 
the  management  of  supports  alternating  or  judi- 
ciously placed  in  succession,  with  confidence  de- 
rived from  the  certainty  of  a  secure  reserve  behind 
him  in  the  position  at  Kulm,  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  those  who  attempted  to  press  him,  and  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  last  mountain  position  of  Nol- 
lendorf,  into  the  plains  of  Kulm,  till  the  evening  of 
the  10th.  Napoleon  followed  his  retreat  as  far  as 
the  verge  of  the  mountains,  and  some  light  infantry 
made  their  appearance  in  the  hills  of  Groupen, 
which  commands  the  defile  of  Eichwald,  with  the 
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confidence  of  troops  whose  reserves  were  at  hand. 
A  disposition  was  made  to  oppose  any  attempt  of 
the  French  to  issue  from  the  pass  of  Eichwald,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  Nollendorf ;  but  no  serious 
attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  at  either  point. 

The  force  Napoleon  had  with  him  at  that  time 
could  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  invasion  of 
Bohemia,  if  the  whole  allied  army  had  been  assem- 
bled to  oppose  him ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  attempted  it,  if  he  could  have  forced  his  way 
into  the  plain.  He  was  probably  aware  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Austrians,  and  therefore 
thought  the  moment  favourable ;  but  till  then  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles. 
He  spent  that  day  and  the  next  in  examining  the 
defiles,  particularly  that  by  Eichwald ;  but  he  found 
the  road  so  broken  up  and  destroyed,  and  by  na- 
ture so  unfavourable  to  his  purpose,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Dresden  on 
the  13th  of  September. 

On  the  same  day  the  Austrians  began  to  return 
to  the  plains  of  Ki*lm,  and  the  allied  grand  army, 
including  troops  in  position,  and  those  within  sup- 
porting distance,  may  have  amounted  soon  after  to 
something  more  than  100,000  men,  well  fed  and 
well  supplied  in  every  respect.  Although  they 
had  long  been  and  were  still  for  the  most  part  "  en 
bivouac,"  and  in  unfavourable  weather,  and  that 
the  luxury  and  encumbrance  of  tents  were  alike 
unknown  in  these  armies  at  any  time,  yet  their 
condition,  in    point  of   nourishment,   health,    and 
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comfort,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  who  remained  in  the  miserable  and  ex- 
hausted country  above  them. 

The  impossibility  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a 
concentrated  army  from  the  local  resources  of  that 
wild  country,  even  for  a  few  days,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  transport,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon's army  to  remain  long  in  force  upon  the  fron- 
tier line  of  hills.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  fell 
back  into  more  convenient  quarters ;  and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  discovered,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  planned 
a  combined  reconnoissance.  The  u  abattis "  at 
Nollendorf  was  cleared,  and  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember Wittgenstein  again  advanced  on  the  Pirna 
road,  pushing  forward  a  division  through  the 
mountains  on  the  enemy's  left,  in  the  hope  of  cut- 
ting off  a  part  of  his  force ;  the  Austrian  corps  of 
Colloredo,  and  the  division  of  Prince  William  of 
Prussia,  were  to  effect  a  similar  operation  on  the 
enemy's  right.  Although  these  combinations  did 
not  completely  realise  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, as  must  sometimes  happen  in  an 
intricate  country,  yet  some  advantages  were  gained 
with  little  loss,  except  that  of  Colonel  Blucher,  a 
son  of  the  General,  who  was  wounded  in  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  and  captured  by  the  enemy.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  now  King  of  Hanover,  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Toplitz,  was  present  in  this  affair. 
The  Allies  held  the  hill  of  Nollendorf  that  night, 
and  returned  into  their  position  the  next  day. 

The  alarm  of  this  advance  by  the  Allies  brought 
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Napoleon  back  to  Pirna.  He  slept  there  on  the 
15th,  and  on  the  16th  made  arrangements  for  the 
concentration  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  14th  corps,  two 
corps  of  cavalry,  and  his  guards,  at  Nollendorf ; 
the  6th  corps  being  already  at  Altenberg.  On  the 
17th  Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  drawn  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  from  the  abattis  and  base  of  the  hills, 
closer  to  Kulm,  and  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the 
entrance  into  the  plain.  The  enemy  then  advanced 
in  force,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  at  the  mouth 
of  the  defile ;  they  were  opposed  by  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, and  Napoleon  sent  some  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard  into  the  plain,  who  attempted  to  charge 
the  batteries,  but  without  success. 

The  Austrian  Field-Marshal  having  previously 
occupied  Aussig,  which  is  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the 
extreme  right,  directed  General  Meerfeldt,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  corps  which  at  Dresden  had  been 
commanded  by  General  Chasteller,  to  advance  from 
that  place  through  the  defile  formed  by  the  Elbe, 
supported  by  Colloredo,  and  gain  the  dominant 
heights  of  Nollendorf,  in  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Hitherto  Wittgenstein's  duty  had  been  confined 
to  maintaining  his  position  in  the  plain,  and  pre- 
venting the  French  from  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  in  the  evening  he  was  ordered  to  attack, 
which  he  did  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  judg- 
ment, at  the  same  time  causing  the  Prussian  bri- 
gade of  Ziethen  by  mountain  paths  to  gain  the 
enemy's  right  flank.  These  attacks  prevailed  at  all 
points,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Austrians  in  the 
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hills,  in  rear  of  the  French  left,  produced  a  panic 
among  them.  One  General,  seven  cannons,  and 
upwards  of  2000  prisoners  were  taken.  The  fog 
and  the  approach  of  night  alone  prevented  a  defeat 
possibly  equal  to  the  former  catastrophe  at  Kulm. 

It  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Allies  to 
pursue  this  advantage,  and  follow  the  French  into 
the  mountains.  Meerfeldt  and  Colloredo  withdrew, 
and  the  enemy  were  suffered  to  recover  and  retain 
their  position  at  Nollendorf  on  the  18th.  The 
Austrians  employed  that  day  in  relieving  the  corps 
of  Wittgenstein  in  the  position  at  Kulm,  and  in 
taking  up  the  outpost  duties.  On  the  19th  the 
enemy  retired  of  their  own  accord,  and  unmolested, 
to  the  position  of  Gishubel  near  Konigstein.  Na- 
poleon slept  that  night  and  the  next  at  Pirna,  and 
on  the  21st  he  returned  to  Dresden,  having  made  a 
fruitless  campaign. 

THIRD  CAMPAIGN  OF  NAPOLEON,  BASED  UPON  HIS 
CENTRE  OF  DRESDEN,  AND  DIRECTED  AGAINST  THE 
ARMY   OF   SILESIA. 

After  his  failure  against  the  army  of  Bohemia, 
Napoleon  again  only  allowed  himself  one  night's 
rest  on  his  return  to  Dresden  ;  and  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  2 2d,  he  started  for  Hartau  near 
Bischofswerda,  where  he  had  caused  the  3d,  5th, 
and  11th  corps  to  assemble,  with  some  cavalry; 
being  determined  to  make  one  attempt  more  to 
bring  General  Blueher  to  a  battle. 
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This  excursion  proved  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
preceding  in  its  result ;  for,  in  conformity  with  the 
preconcerted  plan  of  forbearance,  Blucher  declined 
the  combat  and  retired.  Thus  was  Napoleon  again 
foiled  ;  he  had  been  unable  to  interrupt  the  regular 
progress  of  those  arrangements  of  the  Allies  which 
now  wanted  only  a  few  days  for  their  completion, 
and  which,  when  completed,  could  not  fail  to  render 
his  precipitate  abandonment  of  Dresden  and  the 
Elbe  inevitable.  Yet  he  still  clung  to  that  false 
base,  and  neglected  to  secure  in  time  a  position  for 
his  army  more  in  conformity  with  the  obvious  rules 
of  strategy. 

Having  penetrated  little  beyond  the  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bischofswerda,  without  com- 
ing to  any  regular  action,  Napoleon  again  returned 
to  Dresden  on  the  24th,  and  thus  ended  the  fifth 
and  last  of  those  unavailing  excursions  in  which  he 
had  been  wasting  his  strength  and  time  since  the 
armistice. 

As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  Blucher  resumed 
the  offensive,  and  pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  the 
environs  of  Dresden.  Count  Bubna,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrian  corps  which  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  defiles  of  Zittau, 
advanced  into  Lusatia,  and  joined  the  left  of  the 
Silesian  army.  The  Russians  and  Swedes  of  the 
army  of  the  North  were  assembled  opposite  Dessau, 
communicating  with  Tauenzien,  who  was  opposite 
Wittenberg;  and  Bulow  at  Elster  completed 
the  communication  with  the  army  of  Blucher ;  so 
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that  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  fortresses  of  Wittenberg  and 
Dresden,  and  certain  tetes-de-pont,  might  be  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  Allies. 

The  grand  army  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000  men,  was  assem- 
bled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toplitz,  and  the 
several  divisions  of  the  corps  of  Beningsen  (which 
was  the  reserve  formerly  alluded  to,  as  being  ex- 
pected from  the  Russian  frontier,  which  in  all  were 
said  to  amount  to  40,000  men,  exclusive  of  rein- 
forcements, to  complete  the  Russian  corps  to  the 
proper  numbers  of  the  establishment,)  began  to 
arrive  by  Leutmeritz  and  Aussig,  and  join  the 
grand  army. 

Klenau,  with  about  12,000  men,  had  been  left  all 
this  time  in  the  entrenched  position  of  Sebastians- 
berg,  where  he  had  taken  post  to  guard  that  defile 
after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  had  thrown  up 
some  field-works  for  its  defence;  but  that  route 
was  too  intricate  and  too  distant  from  Dresden  to 
enter  into  Napoleon's  plan  of  operations  so  long  as 
he  continued  to  act  from  a  centre,  and  therefore 
Klenau  had  been  undisturbed. 

Numerous  partisans,  including  the  Hettman 
Platof  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  Cossacks,  were 
doing  good  service,  on  the  great  road  to  France,  in 
the  country  between  the  Elster  and  the  Saale,  l)y 
impeding  the  progress  of  supplies,  and  cutting  off 
communications. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the 
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diagram,  in  order  to  judge,  in  one  comprehensive 
view,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Napoleon  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  found  on  or  about  the  30th  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  first  movement  of 
the  campaign  of  Leipzig  aroused  him,  like  a  stag 
from  his  lair,  where  he  had  lain  too  long  to  escape 
from  the  toils  which  the  hunters  had  drawn  round 
him. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CIRCUMSTANCES     OF     THE     ARMIES     AT     THE     OPENING     OF     THE 
CAMPAIGN. 

To  ascertain  the  force,  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  that 
was  available  for  the  battles  of  Leipzig,  we  must 
deduct  26,000  men  for  the  corps  of  St.  Cyr  and 
Count  Lobau  left  at  Dresden.  This  leaves  a  force 
of  182,000  men  available  for  the  campaign. 

In  this  computation,  the  corps  of  Davoust,  and 
the  unattached  and  provisional  battalions  in  the 
several  garrisons  on  the  Elbe,  are  not  noticed ;  but 
these,  with  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  would  make 
the  troops  remaining  on  the  Elbe  amount  to  60,000, 
and  Napoleon's  whole  force  in  Germany  to  242,000. 

Of  the  French  loss,  upwards  of  50,000  are  ac- 
counted for,  as  prisoners  taken  by  the  Allies  dur- 
ing the  two  months  which  intervened  between  the 
dates  of  the  comparative  statements  annexed.  The 
rest  were  killed,  disabled,  sick,  and  deserters,  who 
became  daily  more  numerous  among  the  foreign 
components  of  Napoleon's  army. 

The  campaign,  which  had  caused  this  loss  to 
Napoleon  of  about  one-third,  comprised,  as  we  have 
seen,  three  signal  defeats  of  the  French,  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  harassing  and  fruitless  marches  ; 
whilst  to  the  Allies  it  had  been  a  period  of  compa- 
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rative  repose.  And  now  Napoleon's  resources  were 
well  nigh  exhausted,  whilst  those  of  the  Allies  were 
only  beginning  to  be  developed.  There  had  been 
no  great  fault  in  the  tactics  of  the  French  armies — 
no  disgraceful  defeat — but  the  whole  was  the  result 
of  an  unpardonable  fault  in  strategy  of  their  chief. 

No.  I. 

Statement  of  the  Forces  of  Napoleon,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign  of  Leipzig,  compared  with  their  former  Strength 
at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  of  Dresden : — 


In  July,  1813. 

In  October 

,  1813. 

Corps. 

Men. 

Men. 

Old  Guard 

6,600 

„ 

4,000 

Young  Guard    - 

32,000 

- 

24,000 

Cavalry  of    the"! 
Guard       -      J 

10,000 

- 

6,000 

1. 

Vandamme 

25,000 

Afterwards  Mou- 
ton,  Count  Lo- 
bau. 

6,000 

2. 

Victor 

21,000 

- 

18,000 

3, 

Ney  (Souham)  - 

32,000 

Ney  at  Leipzig  - 

22,000 

4, 

Bertrand 

21,000 

- 

14,000 

5. 

Lauriston 

35,000 

- 

10,000 

6. 

Marmont 

30,000 

- 

20,000 

7. 

Regnier     - 

20,000 

- 

8,000 

8. 

Poniatowski 

15,000 

- 

10,000 

11. 

Macdonald 

21,000 

- 

14,000 

12. 

Oudinot     - 

24,000 

Broken  up. 

14. 

St.  Cyr      - 

31,000 

- 

20,000 

Latour  Maubourg 

10,000 

- 

6,000  "j 

Sebastiani          1 
Milhaud            J 

13,000 

Sebastiani  1 
Milhaud    J 
Arrighi 

6,000       £ 
3,000  \js 
3,000  f  | 

Arrighi               1 
Kellerman        J 

10,000 

Kellerman 

4,000  1  U 

Augereau 

10,000  J 

Total  - 

356,000                       Total  - 

208,000 

Loss  of  strength  during  A 

ugust  and  September,  not  ma 

ieup,  148,000. 
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No.  II. 

Statement  of  the  Forces  of  the  Allies  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign  of  Leipzig,  compared  with  their  former  Strength 
at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  of  Dresden :  — 


In  July,  1813. 

In  October,  1813. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Wittgenstein 

40,000 

• 

16,000 

-| 

Russian  Reserve    - 

24,000 

- 

18,000 

Cavalry  of  Reserve 

11,000 

- 

8,000 

Kleist 

25,000 

... 

29,000 

Colloredo 

- 

.  120,000 

Chasteller  (Meer- 

Meerfoldt 

feldt) 
Giulay 

50,200 

..." 

49,000 

The  Reserve 

. 

Klenau 

. 

Blucher(D'York)" 

- 

Langeron 
Lacken 

75,000 

.  .               •                 - 

82,000 

Sherbatof*    - 

- 

Swedes 

25,000 

- 

20,000 

1 

Winzingerode 

12,000 

- 

17,000 

I    71,000 

Bulow 

20,000 

... 

24,000 

Tanenzien     - 

5,000 

_ 

10,000 

J 

Beningsen     - 

. 

20,000 

Tolstoi  * 

... 

20,000 

Nostitz  (Bubna)     - 
Total     - 

6,000 

Bubna     - 

Total 

10,000 

293,000 

323,000 

Deduct  about  60,000  for  the  corps  marked  *  left  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Elbe,  and  the  disposable  force  will  amount  to  263,800. 

The  increase  of  force,  as  estimated  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  over  and  above  the  numbers  required  to 
replace  the  loss  incidental  to  an  active  and  harass- 
ing campaign,  amounted  to  33,000  men ;  therefore 
the  whole  amount  of  new  troops  brought  into  the  field 
in  that  period  cannot  have  been  less  than  120,000. 
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This  renovation  of  strength  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished by  the  vast  exertions  made  by  Prussia,  in 
organising  and  bringing  forward  landwehr,  and 
drafting  from  that  source  for  the  completion  of 
regular  corps. 

Eussia  had  also  done  her  part  nobly,  considering 
that  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Elbe  is  a  distance  of 
about  eight  hundred  miles. 

As  regards  the  war  in  Germany,  the  Austrians, 
although  they  were  at  home,  had  only  been  able  to 
keep  their  small  force  efficient,  and  to  replace  the 
loss  they  sustained  in  the  campaign  of  Dresden; 
but  their  attention  had  also  been  directed  towards 
Italy  during  this  period. 

The  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  the  Allies  had 
for  its  basis  a  general  concentration  of  all  their 
armies  on  the  main  communications  of  Napoleon 
with  France.  This  was  the  principle  advocated 
by  Moreau  and  others  at  the  outset  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign ;  and  although  it  implied  the 
abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  of  the  main 
communication  with  the  Russian  territories,  yet 
little  was  to  be  apprehended  on  that  account ;  for 
the  exhausted  condition  and  national  hostility  of 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  im- 
portant but  precarious  stake  which  Napoleon  still 
held  in  those  to  the  west,  rendered  the  main- 
tainance  of  a  direct  communication  with  his  only 
proper  base,  the  Rhine,  an  object  of  vital  import- 
ance to  him  ;  whilst  the  Allies,  having  adopted  the 
Bohemian  frontier  for  their  base,  were  in  a  great 
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measure   independent   of    the   line   of    operations 
through  Silesia,  which  they  were  about  to  abandon. 

To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  with  the  army  of  the 
north,  about  61,000  men,  and  General  Blucher, 
with  that  of  Silesia,  about  65,000,  should  cross  the 
Elbe  north  of  Dresden,  and,  acting  in  concert, 
move  down  upon  the  Saale  at  Halle  or  Merseburg  ; 
whilst  the  grand  army,  amounting  to  about  120,000 
men,  should  move  out  of  Bohemia,  by  its  left,  upon 
Lutzen  or  Weissenfels.  When  the  three  armies 
should  be  united  near  these  points,  in  rear  of  the 
denies  caused  by  the  rivers  Pleisse,  Elster,  and 
Saale,  they  would  be  in  complete  possession  and 
command  of  Napoleon's  communications,  and  their 
united  forces  would  amount  to  about  246,000  men. 
Besides  these,  the  troops  left  to  defend  the  Bohe- 
mian passes,  or  observe  Dresden,  including  the 
army  of  Beningsen,  amounted  to  about  60,000 
men,  otherwise  disposable  according  to  circum- 
stances. These  operations  were  to  commence,  on 
all  sides,  with  the  month  of  October. 

The  apathy  of  Napoleon  at  that  time  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  or  excused.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unprepared  with  any  plans,  but 
remained  at  Dresden,  and  took  no  decisive  mea- 
sures till  the  6th  of  October.  By  this  time  the 
movements  of  the  Allies  had  rendered  it  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
assume  a  defensive  attitude  behind  the  Saal,  co- 
vering the  great  road  to  France.     The  recovery  of 
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that  advantage,  then  lost  by  his  delay,  implied 
nothing  less  than  a  victory  to  be  gained  over 
superior  forces  in  a  position  of  their  own  choice. 
Instead  of  attempting  this  recovery  of  his  lost 
communication  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  did, 
at  length,  leave  Dresden,  he  directed  his  principal 
forces  towards  the  north,  still  clinging  to  the  Elbe. 
His  motives  are  thus  explained  in  the  fifteenth 
bulletin :  — 

"  The  Emperor's  intention  was  to  pass  the  Elbe, 
to  manoeuvre  upon  the  right  bank  between  Ham- 
burg and  Dresden,  to  threaten  Potsdam  and  Ber- 
lin, and  to  assume  Magdeburg  for  the  centre  of 
operations,  which  had  been  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  warlike  stores  for  this  purpose." 

"With  regard  to  Napoleon's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  has  been  said,  first,  that  he  stayed  too  long 
at  Dresden  ;  secondly,  that  the  position  of  Leipzig 
was  ill  chosen,  with  a  river  in  his  rear ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  should  have  retired  behind  the 
Saale. 

As  to  the  first  remark,  there  cannot  well  be  two 
opinions.  The  second  would  be  equally  just,  if  the 
battle  in  front  of  Leipzig  had  not  become  ulti- 
mately a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice. 
With  regard  to  the  third  remark,  the  military  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  implied  by  the  phrase 
"  behind  the  Saale"  (so  well  understood,  and  so  con- 
stantly employed,  by  all  military  men  who  treat  of 
war  in  Germany),  require  some  explanation  to 
enable  others  to  appreciate  its  important  connec- 
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tion  with  the  dilemma  in  which  Napoleon  found 
himself  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
October,  1813. 

The  river  Saale  rises  in  a ' "  spur"  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Bohemian  frontier  chain 
of  mountains  which  may  be  said  to  connect  that 
gigantic  ridge  with  the  Thuringer  Wald.  It  soon 
becomes  a  considerable  river,  and  its  general 
course  is  northerly.  After  being  joined  by  several 
tributaries,  it  falls  into  the  Elbe,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Magdeburg.  Jena,  Weisenfels,  Merseburg, 
Halle,  and  other  wealthy  and  important  towns,  are 
seated  on  its  banks. 

The  great  road  which  traverses  central  Germany 
from  east  to  west  crosses  the  Saale  near  Naumburg, 
and  passes  on  through  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Eisenach, 
and  Frankfort  towards  Mayence,  where  it  crosses 
the  Khine  into  France.  This  was  Napoleon's  line 
of  operations,  or  main  communication  with  France, 
when  he  occupied  Dresden ;  indeed,  it  formed  a 
link  in  his  main  communication  when  at  Moscow, 
and  it  was  at  all  times  of  vital  importance  to  his 
armies.  To  those  who  look  upon  a  sufficient  map, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  course  of  this  great  road 
is  influenced,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  geo- 
graphical circumstances,  which  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der it  the  best,  if  not  the  only  available,  line  of 
operations  for  an  army  that  has  the  Ehine  for  its 
base,  and  that  threatens  a  war  of  invasion  against 
Saxony  or  Prussia,  and  the  countries  beyond. 

A  diagram  in  the  accompanying  Atlas,  prepared 
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for  the  purpose,  may  however  assist  in  pointing 
out  more  clearly  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
the  Harz  mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  Thu- 
ringer  forest,  also  a  mountainous  tract  of  country 
to  the  south,  geographically  contract  the  inter- 
vening space  to  a  degree  which,  with  reference  to 
the  operations  of  the  large  armies  we  have  at 
present  in  our  contemplation,  may  be  considered  to 
constitute  a  grand  defile. 

In  the  centre  of  this  defile,  and  at  the  most 
convenient  strategic  point  on  the  great  line  of 
road,  stands  the  town  of  Erfurt,  containing  16,000 
inhabitants,  and  regularly  fortified  ;  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  capable  of  sheltering  a  large  garrison 
as  a  place  of  arms  in  case  of  need,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  require  a  regular  siege.  It  is  secured 
and  controlled,  moreover,  by  the  small  command- 
ing citadel  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  in  itself  as 
strong  and  complete  a  fortress  as  art  can  contrive. 

This  whole  extent  of  country,  with  the  points  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  many  others  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  a  military  observer,  must  be 
included  in  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrase  "  be- 
hind the  Saale,"  and  not  merely  the  defensibility  of 
that  little  river  itself,  or  any  particular  position  on 
its  bank. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  in  a  narrow  and  well- 
flanked  country  like  this,  full  of  good  positions,  and 
guarded  by  a  fortress  at  the  best  chosen  strategic 
point,  a  comparatively  small  defensive  army  might 
bar  the  passage  against  a  superior  force.     A  large 
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manoeuvring  army,  assuming  such  a  country  as  its 
proximate  base,  might  therefore  act  from  it  with 
freedom  and  security.  No  doubt,  this  country 
may  be  turned  by  a  road  to  the  south,  through 
the  Thuringer  Wald,  which  is  not  impracticable, 
though  difficult  by  nature,  and,  like  all  mountain 
and  forest  roads,  more  easy  to  defend  than  to  force. 
Any  attempt,  however,  to  manoeuvre  by  these 
roads,  under  circumstances  approaching  to  equality 
of  force,  without  previously  dislodging  the  hostile 
army  by  a  battle  somewhere  in  the  country  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  would  expose  the  flank  of  a  lengthened 
column  to  a  concentrated  attack,  and  to  inevitable 
dismemberment  and  destruction  in  detail. 

The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  road 
on  the  other  flank,  by  Sondershausen,  or  between 
the  Unstruth  and  the  southern  base  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  Harz. 

The  roads  leading  more  widely  to  the  southward, 
as  those  by  Saalfeld,  Hof,  Wurzburg,  and  Katisbon, 
could  not  properly  enter  into  the  views  of  a  general 
whose  base  was  the  Rhine,  and  whose  decisive 
object  was  placed  beyond  the  Elbe,  as  permanent 
lines  of  operation,  although  by  these  roads  Napo- 
leon advanced  unexpectedly  upon  Jena  in  180b, 
and  placed  his  whole  force  between  Prussia  and 
the  Prussian  army  ;  but  this  was  a  surprise,  and 
the  Prussian  army  should  not  then  have  been 
found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  On  that 
occasion,  however,  Napoleon  had  no  sooner  gained 
Erfurt,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Prus- 
sians till  then,  than  he  took  measures  to  open  and 
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establish  his  line  of  communication  permanently 
by  that  road  which  passes  through  it,  with  a  view 
to  operations  beyond  the  Elbe.  As  regards  the 
present  question,  the  southern  route  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  war,  supposed  in  this 
argument,  to  have  any  direct  reference  to  it. 

Any  operation  by  the  Allies  against  a  French 
army  established  in.  position  behind  the  Saale,  to 
turn  altogether  the  northern  barrier — that  of  the 
Harz  mountains — would  have  implied  the  removal 
of  the  war  into  the  north  of  Germany,  and  aban- 
donment of  all  the  southern  interests. 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  Napoleon  should  have 
retired  behind  the  Saale,  it  must  be  meant  that  he 
should  have  done  so  immediately  after  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  allied  grand  army  upon  Dres- 
den in  August,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  end  of 
September.  By  this  time  their  movements  had 
made  it  too  late  for  him  to  contemplate  such  a 
measure  of  precaution ;  and  the  loss  of  time  could 
only  be  retrieved  by  force  of  arms. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  might  have  been  the 
state  of  affairs  if,  during  the  armistice,  he  had  at 
once  adopted  the  measure  of  retiring  with  his  main 
army  behind  the  Saale,  and  combined  it  with  the 
project  hinted  at  in  his  fifteenth  bulletin,  for  the 
disposal  of  his  forces  in  the  north.  Suppose  him 
at  that  time,  when  his  whole  force  in  the  field, 
including  his  garrisons  on  the  Elbe,  amounted  to 
nearly  400,000  men,  to  have  divided  that  force 
into  two  great  armies,  one  for  the  north  of  Ger- 
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many,  the  other  for  the  Saale.  The  troops  might 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Silesia,  the  garrisons  of 
Dresden,  and  all  other  places  on  the  Upper  Elbe, 
except  Wittenberg,  might  have  been  sent,  with  all 
stores  and  supplies,  down  the  river  to  Magdeburg. 
The  line  of  base  for  the  northern  army  would  have 
been  contracted  to  the  Lower  Elbe,  between  Mag- 
deburg and  Hamburg.  Wittenberg  might  have 
been  retained  as  an  out-post,  and  for  the  sake  of  its 
bridge,  but  would  not  have  been  essential  to  that 
base.  So  stationed,  200,000  men  would,  in  truth, 
have  threatened  Potsdam  and  Berlin. 

Suppose,  next,  that  he  had  concentrated  his 
remaining  200,000  men  in  the  country  behind  the 
Saale,  securely  covering  his  main  communication, 
and  occupying  a  position  from  which  he  might 
have  acted  with  confidence  and  vigour  against  any 
force  that  could  be  brought  out  of  Bohemia  to 
oppose  him.  In  that  case,  both  his  armies  would 
have  been  placed  at  the  same  time  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  with  every  facility  for  securing  ample  and 
regular  supplies  from  the  rear,  and  in  an  attitude 
equally  well  prepared  for  offensive  or  defensive 
operations. 

When  we  recollect  that  this  state  of  things  was 
certainly  at  Napoleon's  option  at  the  period  to 
which  we  allude,  and  that  it  must  have  passed 
through  his  mind,  his  apathy  and  indecision  at 
Dresden  appear  more  like  infatuation,  or  morbid 
obstinacy,  than  the  result  of  any  error  in  judgment, 
of  which  a  mind  like  his  could  have  been  capable 
when  in  its  usual  health  and  vigour. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

PREVIOUS    MOVEMENTS   WHICH   LED    TO   THE    CRISIS    OF    LEIPZIG. 
ARMY    OF    SILESIA. 

According  to  the  previous  arrangement,  General 
Blucher  commenced  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Leipzig  on  the  1st  of  October,  leaving  the 
Russian  General  Scherbatof  at  Bautzen,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  his  army,  consisting  of  20,000  men. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  corps  of  Count 
Bubna,  amounting  to  10,000,  the  Russian  general 
was  to  cover  Silesia,  and  to  observe  Dresden. 
Blucher  marched,  with  expedition  and  secrecy,  to 
his  right,  with  an  army  of  about  65,000  effective 
men,  Russians  and  Prussians,  divided  into  three 
corps,  under  the  Russian  generals  Langeron  and 
Sacken  and  the  Prussian  general  D'York.  By  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  October  he  had  reached  the 
village  of  Elster,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Schwartz  Elster,  and 
about  ten  English  miles  above  Wittenberg.  At 
this  point,  which  was  favourable  from  the  bend  of 
the  river  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  down  the  pontoons  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  to  pass  his  army  across  the  Elbe. 
Since  the  defeat  at  Dennewiz  the  French  forces, 
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which  were  on  that  occasion  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Ney,  had  not  been  able  to  continue  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Their  remains — for  they 
had  been  much  diminished  by  that  disaster — were 
yet  in  possession  of  the  bridges,  and  also  prepared 
to  hold  the  fortified  towns  of  Wittenberg  and 
Torgau  against  the  attempts  of  the  Prince  Royal 
to  take  them. 

This  French  army,  of  the  Middle  Elbe,  was  ori- 
ginally formed  by  Napoleon  of  three  corps,  and 
was  intended  to  menace  Berlin,  but  had  twice 
failed  in  that  object.  One  corps,  that  of  Marshal 
Oudinot,  had  suffered  so  severely,  that  Napoleon 
caused  its  small  remnant  to  be  drafted  into  others, 
and  its  chief  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  young  guard;  so  that  the  12th 
corps  had  ceased  to  exist.  There  only  remained 
the  corps  of  Regnier,  now  reduced  to  8000,  and 
that  of  Bertrand,  of  14,000,  with  some  cavalry  in 
bad  condition,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  of  Wit- 
tenberg and  Torgau.  Marshal  Ney  had  already 
returned  to  his  own  corps.  Bertrand  was  at 
Dessau,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  unexpected 
movement  of  Blucher  on  the  village  of  Elster,  and 
his  preparations  for  crossing  the  Elbe,  he  put  his 
corps  in  motion,  to  its  right,  on  the  morning  of  the 
2nd,  with  all  expedition.  Although  he  could  not 
arrive  in  time  and  in  force  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bridges,  he  took  up  a  good  position 
near  Bleddin  and  Wartenburg,  and  did  his  best  to 
molest  the  passage  and  formation  of  the  Prussians, 
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As  soon  as  Blucher  had  sufficient  force  on  the 
left  bank,  though  little  more  than  the  corps  of 
D'York  had  yet  crossed,  he  attacked  Bertrand's 
strong  position.  The  Prussians  carried  the  village 
of  Bleddin  with  the  alacrity  of  troops  who  had  just 
surmounted  one  great  obstacle,  and,  flushed  with 
success,  were  now  rushing  on  to  a  second.  Al- 
though the  corps  of  Bertrand  is  allowed  to  have 
done  its  duty  nobly,  it  was  defeated,  and  con- 
strained to  draw  off  in  the  direction  of  Wittenberg. 
This  victory,  which  is  called  the  battle  of  Warten- 
berg,  was  not  achieved  without  considerable  loss, 
and  eleven  French  guns  remained  as  trophies  in 
possession  of  the  victors. 

The  army  of  Silesia  had  not  only  crossed  the 
Elbe  by  the  5th  of  October,  but  the  heads  of  its 
columns  were  on  the  Mulde,  and  Blucher  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river  at  Duben,  and  perform 
his  part  in  the  general  combination  by  marching 
upon  Halle,  in  conformity  with  the  preconcerted 
plan  of  campaign.  By  doing  thus  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  country 
unoccupied  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulde,  but 
he  was  not,  as  Napoleon  asserted,  "  chasse  "  from  it. 


AKMY   OF   THE   NOETH. 

The  Prince  Eoyal  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  having 
been  informed  of  the  movement  of  General  Blucher, 
and  the  passage  of  the  river  by  his  troops,  caused 
the  army  of  the  North  to  cross  the  Elbe  on  the  4th 
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of  October,  at  two  points  immediately  in  his  front, 
the  Eussians  at  Acken,  the  Swedes  at  Roslau. 
The  feeble  corps  of  Regnier  could  offer  no  effectual 
resistance,  and  retired  before  Count  Michel  Wo- 
ronzof,  who  commanded  Winzingerode's  advanced 
guard.  During  the  subsequent  days  the  Generals 
Bertrand  and  Regnier  exerted  their  ingenuity  to 
avoid  these  superior  forces  ;  but  the  Allied  armies 
of  Silesia  and  of  the  North  at  length  effected  their 
junction  on  the  7th  of  October,  in  the  country 
between  the  Mulde  and  the  Saale,  near  Jessnitz, 
Radegast  and  Zorbig,  and  their  combined  forces 
now  amounted  to  about  120,000  men. 


THE   ALLIED    GRAND   ARMY,    OR   ARMY   OF   BOHEMIA. 

The  Austrian  corps  of  Count  Colloredo  remained 
at  Kulm ;  and  Beningsen  and  Tolstoi  having  ar- 
rived at  Toplitz  on  the  4th  of  October,  with  the 
reserves  and  reinforcements  from  Poland,  about 
40,000  men,  also  took  post  in  that  neighbourhood,  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Nollendorf,  or  move  on  Dresden, 
or  otherwise  act  according  to  circumstances.  The 
rest  of  the  disposable  force  in  Bohemia,  amounting 
to  about  110,000  men,  as  detailed  in  the  general 
statement,  had  already  commenced  their  movement 
by  corps  in  succession  to  their  left,  by  Kommotau, 
and  passing  through  the  defile  of  Sebastiansberg, 
each  occupied  the  post  allotted  to  it  on  the  Saxon 
side  of  the  mountains,  until  the  movement  should 
be   completed.      This   preliminary   operation   was 
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accomplished  by  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  8th 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Wartenburg,  and  of  the 
passage  of  the  Elbe  by  the  Prince  Royal,  reached 
the  allied  head-quarters  at  Kommotau,  and  on  this 
day  the  reserves  and  general  head-quarters  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Chemnitz,  on  the  road  towards 
Leipzig. 

Ever  since  the  retreat  from  Dresden,  the  Aus- 
trian General  Klenau  had  been  left  in  observation 
in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  cover  the  defiles  of 
Sebastiansberg,  and  had  been  frequently  engaged 
with  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Poniatowski  with 
success,  though  only  in  partial  affairs.  These  two 
French  corps  had  of  late  drawn  off  to  their  right  in 
the  direction  of  Penig,  which  is  on  the  Mulde,  and 
the  corps  of  General  Klenau  now  formed  a  sort  of 
flanking  column  to  the  right  of  the  main  army  to- 
wards Freyburg. 

Wittgenstein,  with  whom  the  Prussians,  under 
the  command  of  General  Kleist,  were  associated r 
making  an  united  force  of  about  45,000  men,  ad- 
vanced to  Altenberg.  The  Austrian  main  army 
with  the  reserves  followed  them,  with  the  purpose ? 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  campaign,  of  ef- 
fecting a  general  reunion  of  the  three  armies  some- 
where in  the  country  about  Liitzen,  or,  with  refer- 
ence to  Napoleon's  line  of  operations,  in  other 
words,  in  the  country  behind  Leipzig,  by  which  a 
regular  army  of  about  260,000  men  might  have 
been  formed  in  one  battle  array  to  bar  the  direct 
road  to  France. 
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"  Colonnes  Mobiles.''1 

During  this  period  small  detached  corps  and 
partisans  had  not  been  idle.  Prince  Maurice 
Lichtenstein,  with  four  light  battalions  and  sixteen 
squadrons,  and  General  Thielemann,,  a  Saxon,  who 
had  recently  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
with  a  similar  command,  besides  other  separate 
services,  had  been  co-operating  on  the  Saale  near 
Jena,  and  molesting  Marshal  Augereau  in  his  ad- 
vance with  French  reinforcements  by  Weisenfels 
on  Leipzig.  Though  they  took  many  prisoners, 
and  had  considerable  success,  Augereau  was  ably 
covered  by  General  Milhaud,  with  some  very  effi- 
cient cavalry  recently  brought  from  Spain,  and 
made  good  his  march  to  Leipzig  with  about  20,000 
men. 

Platpf,  with  about  6000  men,  chiefly  Cossacks, 
was  acting  independently,  and  roving  about  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  Leipzig,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  couriers  and  stragglers  of  all 
sorts. 

We  have  now  brought  the  three  Allied  armies 
fairly  into  the  field,  and  accounted  for  them  up  to 
the  7th  of  October,  the  date  on  which  the  move- 
ments of  Napoleon  from  Dresden  only  commenced. 

The  French  Army. 

All  the  sallies  of  Napoleon  from  his  central  point 
of  Dresden  had  been  frustrated,  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  when 
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the  Allies  took  the  field  for  this  campaign,  he  found 
himself  again  in  that  city,  with  nearly  all  his  re- 
maining disposable  force  collected  around  it.  But 
that  force  had  lost  six  weeks  of  time,  and  one 
third  of  its  strength,  without  having  gained  one 
real  advantage,  and  now  his  communication  with 
the  Rhine  was  effectually  cut  off. 

The  4th  and  7th  French  corps  have  been  ac- 
counted for  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulde,  and 
their  communications  with  Dresden  were  clear. 
The  12th  corps  no  longer  existed.  The  8th  corps 
we  have  described  as  on  the  look-out  towards  the 
allied  grand  army  near  Penig,  supported  by  the 
2nd  corps  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
cavalry ;  but  that  arm  had  suffered  severely  both 
for  want  of  forage  and  in  the  field,  and  was  not  in 
heart  or  condition  to  compete  in  equal  force  with 
the  cavalry  of  the  Allies.  Marmont,  with  the  6th 
corps,  had  been  sent  to  Leipzig,  probably  to  keep 
open  the  communication  by  which  Augereau  was 
expected  to  arrive  with  about  20,000  men  newly 
levied. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  perceived  that  the  Allies 
were  in  motion  for  the  opening  of  a  general  cam- 
paign, he  sent  the  King  of  Naples  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  the  2nd  and  8th  corps,  and  two  cavalry 
corps  that  were  observing  the  army  of  Bohemia; 
he  also  gave  orders  to  Marmont  and  Augereau  to 
consider  themselves  under  his  command. 

From  Napoleon's  bulletins  and  primary  direction 
of  his  columns  of  march,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
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Murat's  instructions  were  to  draw  off  these  forces, 
and  to  follow  a  general  movement  which  Napoleon 
at  that  time  intended  to  make  with  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  forces  towards  Madgeburg,  through  Wit- 
tenberg, &c.  The  possession  of  all  the  country  to 
the  right  of  the  Mulde  by  the  French,  and  the 
removal  of  the  allied  armies  of  the  North  and  of 
Silesia  westward  into  the  country  beyond  the  Saale, 
certainly  rendered  this  operation  practicable ;  but 
whether  it  was  expedient  or  not,  is  another  question. 
In  this  case  he  must  have  made  Coblentz  his  base, 
and  transferred  his  line  of  communication  to  the 
north  of  Germany. 

Of  the  corps  that  were  concentrated  round  Dres- 
den, the  1st  and  14th  were  to  remain  in  garrison  ; 
for  Napoleon  was  unwilling  to  give  up  that  city, 
although,  by  continuing  to  hold  it,  he  lost  the 
services  of  about  30,000  men.  There  remained 
disposable,  for  his  intended  movement,  the  Old 
Guard,  the  Young  Guard,  the  cavalry  of  the 
Guard,  the  5th  and  the  11th  corps,  and  the  3rd 
corps,  to  the  command  of  which  Marshal  Ney  had 
returned.  This  force  amounted  to  about  80,000 
men ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  October  that  he 
put  it  in  motion  by  the  roads  leading  from  Dresden 
down  both  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  Meissen.  Those 
on  the  right  having  crossed  to  the  left  bank  by  the 
bridge  of  Meissen,  the  whole  force  continued  its 
march  into  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Mulde,  and,  when  united  with  the    4th  and  7th 
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corps,  formed  an  army  of  certainly  not  less  than 
100,000  men. 

Napoleon  himself  did  not  leave  Dresden  till 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October, 
when  he  caused  the  King  of  Saxony  also,  and  his 
family,  to  take  their  departure  in  the  direction  of 
Meissen,  under  a  strong  escort  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  On  the  8th,  Napoleon  and  his  guard  ar- 
rived at  Wurzen,  where  he  slept.  Turning  thence 
to  the  right,  he  quitted  the  Leipzig  road,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  North,  accompanied  by  his  column 
of  guard,  he  descended  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mulde,  and  on  the  9th  slept  at  Eilenberg.  Next 
day,  the  10th,  he  marched  to  Diiben,  where  he 
halted  the  three  following  days.  Meanwhile  the 
corps  of  Ney  had  reached  Dessau ;  Regnier  had 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg,  and  made  a  de- 
monstration on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  Ber- 
trand  had  taken  possession  of  Blucher's  bridge, 
which  had  been  left  with  only  a  small  guard,  and 
these  corps  were  on  the  Elbe  till  the  morning  of 
the  14th.  Marmont  also  manoeuvred  to  his  right 
from  Leipzig  to  Eilenberg  while  these  operations 
were  in  progress ;  but  on  the  9th  he  returned  to 
Leipzig. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Blucher  had  crossed  the 
Mulde  at  Diiben  three  days  before  Napoleon  quitted 
the  direct  road  to  Leipzig,  to  march  from  Wurzen 
to  his  right  on  Duben.  The  allied  army  of  the 
North  and  of  Silesia  continued  their  movement  to 
the  westward,  and  actually  crossed  the  Saale,  the 
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former  at  Rothenburg  and  Bernburg,  and  the  latter 
at  Halle  and  Wettin  on  the  11th,  the  day  after 
Napoleon's  arrival  at  Diiben. 

There  were  sceptics  who  doubted  if  Napoleon 
ever  seriously  formed  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  trans- 
ferring his  whole  force  at  that  time  to  Magdeburg 
and  the  Lower  Elbe  (though  it  was  afterwards 
avowed  by  himself  in  his  fifteenth  bulletin),  and 
who  asserted  that  this  general  flank  movement, 
which  actually  took  place,  was  never  intended  for 
more  than  a  feint  to  put  the  Allies  off  their  guard, 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  either  Blucher  or  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  to  battle.  But  we  cannot 
think  that  such  determination  of  purpose,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  route  of  Napoleon  himself,  on  leav- 
ing Dresden  to  go  to  Diiben,  and  by  the  pointed 
direction  of  a  force  of  100,000  men  upon  Witten- 
berg and  Dessau,  is  compatible  with  the  supposition 
of  a  mere  feint  to  facilitate  a  predetermined  and 
ulterior  movement  on  Leipzig,  when  every  hour 
lost  could  not  fail  to  render  that  movement  more 
difficult.  As  to  the  chance  of  defeating  the  army 
of  the  north,  or  that  of  Silesia,  in  detail,  he  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Prince  Royal 
and  Blucher  were  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  that 
country.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
during  Napoleon's  three  days'  halt  at  Diiben,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  passed  in  evident  perplexity  and 
indecision,  a  new  plan  was  formed,  and  orders 
were  given  for  the  recall  of  all  his  forces  from  the 
Middle  Elbe,  and  for  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
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them  by  forced  marches  upon  Leipzig.  From  that 
time  the  crisis  became  inevitable,  and  the  field 
obvious. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  northern  demon- 
stration was  much  less  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. General  Tauenzien,  whose  corps  was  at 
Dessau,  and  who  had  been  left  in  observation  of 
Wittenberg,  was  of  course  obliged  to  avoid  the 
shock  of  forces  so  superior.  Withdrawing  all 
small  detachments  from  the  Elbe,  he  retired  to 
place  his  corps  in  an  attitude  to  cover  Berlin.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  re-crossed  the  Saale,  and 
marched  to  Cothen,  detaching  a  force  to  protect  his 
bridge  at  Acken ;  but  Blucher,  with  the  army  he 
had  led  from  Silesia,  remained  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saale,  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Halle.  On 
the  grand  army  of  the  Allies  this  enterprise  had 
still  less  influence ;  for  it  was  scarcely  known  before 
its  abandonment  became  manifest  by  the  return  of 
the  troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  it. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Napoleon  for  his  sudden 
change  of  plan,  and  his  countermarch  of  his  army 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  was  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  the  consequences  of  the  defection 
of  Bavaria;  that  event  having  placed  two  additional 
armies  in  the  field  against  him,  —  the  army  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Austrian  force  that  hitherto  had 
been  opposed  to  it ;  and,  according  to  his  bulletin, 
he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  event  at 
Diiben.  The  Bavarian  Treaty  was  published  at 
the  allied  head-quarters  on  the  12th,  as  soon  as  it 
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was  concluded ;  and  therefore  Napoleon  could  not 
have  received  official  notice  of  it  sooner :  but  if  the 
official  notification  were  really  his  first  information 
respecting  it,  he  must  have  been  ill-served  by  his 
diplomatic  agents. 

Another  political  event  probably  became  known 
to  Napoleon  at  Diiben,  as  the  news  reached  the 
allied  head-quarters  on  the  10th.  The  enterpris- 
ing General,  Tchernicheff,  conducted  a  partisan 
corps  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  surprise  the  town  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  the  residence  of  the  King  of  West- 
phalia. At  its  approach,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
Jerome  Buonaparte  fled  from  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  portion  of  his  garrison,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  Hessian  of  distinction.  After 
pursuing  for  some  days,  Tchernicheff  returned,  and 
his  adventurous  little  corps  was  not  only  received 
everywhere  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  the  gates  of 
Cassel  were  opened  to  him  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  eight  hundred  Hessians  joined  him  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  Such  a  manifestation  of  national 
spirit  must  have  proved  to  Napoleon  that  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  was  virtually  dissolved,  and 
that  the  countries  of  which  he  had  constructed  that 
kingdom,  and  whose  attachment  to  French  interests 
had  ever  been  doubtful,  were  now  no  longer  under 
control,  and  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  safe  medium 
of  military  communication  between  Magdeburg  and 
France.  This  may  have  had  its  influence  in  con- 
vincing him  that  his  scheme  of  adopting  Magde- 
burg  and   the    Lower   Elbe    as    his   approximate 
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base  was  no  longer  applicable  to  his  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  these  two  political  causes,  the 
progress  of  military  events,  particularly  on  the  side 
of  the  allied  grand  army,  which  had  now  a  great 
numerical  superiority,  will  show  that  by  the  14th 
of  October  the  general  concentration  at  Leipzig 
had  become  inevitable,  unless  Napoleon  had  been 
prepared  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  into  the  north 
of  Germany,  making  the  Rhine,  between  Cologne 
and  Coblentz,  his  base,  and  thereby  menacing 
Berlin,  but  abandoning  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  southward  of 
the  Harz  mountains. 

The  forward  movements  of  the  united  corps  of 
Russians  and  Prussians,  that  constituted  the  van 
of  the  Grand  Army,  were  directed  by  Wittgenstein 
upon  Altenberg,  and  next  towards  Borna,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pleisse.  In  the  first  instance 
these  were  perhaps  intended  merely  to  cover  the 
movement  of  the  main  body,  yet  they  caused  much 
anxiety  to  Murat,  who,  whatever  his  precise  in- 
structions may  have  been  respecting  Leipzig,  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  danger,  if  the  allied  main  forces, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  should  intervene 
between  the  small  command  at  his  immediate  dis- 
posal, and  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Augereau, 
which  were  also  under  his  orders,  but  still  at 
Leipzig.  Accordingly  we  find  it  stated,  in  the 
fifteenth  bulletin,  that  in  consequence  of  the  corps 
of  Wittgenstein  having  marched  upon  Freyberg, 
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and  afterwards  to  its  left  on  Borna,  placing  itself 
between  the  King  of  Naples  and  Leipzig,  "  the 
king  did  not  hesitate  respecting  the  manoeuvre  he 
ought  to  make;  he  faced  about,  and  marched  upon 
the  enemy,"  &c.  The  expression,  "  faced  about," 
has  reference  to  the  previous  instructions  which 
we  are  told  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Dresden  on 
the  eve  of  Napoleon's  departure,  and  which  had 
reached  him  on  the  7th  at  Freyberg,  "  to  operate 
on  Wurzen  and  Wittenberg ; "  that  is,  to  draw  off 
his  forces  towards  the  north,  and  follow  Napoleon's 
intended  general  movement  on  Magdeburg.  In 
this  we  have  farther  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
intention  that  Napoleon  avowed  on  leaving  Dresden. 
It  also  proves  that  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ment upon  Leipzig  had  nothing  to  do  with  Bavaria, 
so  far  as  Murat  was  concerned  ;  for  it  was  avowedly 
a  departure  from  his  instructions,  and  was  made  on 
his  own  responsibility,  in  consequence  of  Wittgen- 
stein's advance  on  Borna,  which  is  only  fifteen 
English  miles  from  Leipzig. 

Whilst  the  Austrians,  and  the  united  Russian 
and  Prussian  reserves,  indeed  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  continued  its  march  towards  the  Elster  that 
flows  through  Borna,  the  two  flanking  or  covering- 
corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Klenau  were  occasionally 
in  partial  collision,  as  the  nature  of  their  duty 
required,  with  the  corps  composing  Mu rat's  com- 
mand, and  particularly  on  the  12th  and  13th,  when 
some  serious  cavalry  skirmishes  took  place.  On 
the  14th  they  were  ordered  by  Prince  Schwartzen- 
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berg  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  with  a 
view  to  a  reconnoissance  of  his  force.  These  in- 
structions on  the  one  side,  and  the  decision  of 
Murat  to  fall  back  on  Leipzig  on  the  other,  soon 
brought  the  opposite  armies  in  contact.  A  sharp 
but  irregular  engagement  took  place  near  Borna, 
in  the  open  country  between  the  Leipzig  road  and 
the  Wood  of  the  University.  This  affair  was  chiefly 
characterised  by  a  mutual  cannonade  and  several 
cavalry  rencontres,  which  were  of  alternate  success, 
with  loss  to  each,  and  no  very  important  result 
to  either.  Wittgenstein's  cavalry  was  duly  sup- 
ported by  masses  of  infantry  in  echellon,  and  gained 
the  plain  as  far  as  the  village  of  Gossa.  Later  in 
the  day  Liebertwolkwitz  began  to  be  occupied  by 
French  infantry  in  considerable  force.  Wittgen- 
stein would  have  wished  to  bring  on  a  more  decided 
battle,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  push  on  by 
his  left  towards  Leipzig;  but  Klenau,  who  also  had 
followed  up  the  movement  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
must  have  co-operated  by  attacking  Liebertwolk- 
witz ;  he  considered,  however,  that  his  corps  was 
too  much  fatigued,  by  several  successive  long 
marches,  to  be  in  a  state  to  undertake  that  service, 
with  any  good  effect  on  that  evening.  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief, Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  came 
on  the  ground  towards  night,  decided  with  good 
reason  that  such  a  measure  would  be  premature. 
The  affair  degenerated  into  a  cannonade,  till  night 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  Wittgenstein  retired  to 
Espenhain. 
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In  this  reconnoissance  the  Allies  had  ascertained 
that  Murat  was  in  command  of  an  assembled  force 
of  not  less  than  60,000  men,  composed  of  the  2nd, 
5th,  and  8th  corps,  the  corps  of  Augereau,  and 
three  corps  of  cavalry,  and  that,  with  this  force,  he 
had  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  to 
cover  Leipzig  on  the  approaches  from  the  south. 

We  are  told,  by  the  Baron  d'Odeleben,  that 
Napoleon  having  left  Diiben  at  daybreak  on  the 
14th,  halted  in  a  field  near  Wurzen,  on  the  great 
road  from  Dresden,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Leipzig,  to  breakfast,  and  to  watch  the  movement 
of  one  of  his  columns.  He  listened  with  anxiety  to 
the  cannonade  between  Murat  and  Wittgenstein 
near  Liebertwolfkwitz  ;  and  the  King  of  Saxony 
passed  by  at  the  same  time  in  his  carriage  with  his 
escort  on  the  road  to  Leipzig.  That  night  Napo- 
leon slept  at  Eeudnitz,  a  small  village  not  more 
than  two  English  miles  from  the  gate  of  the  city ; 
it  is  on  the  Dresden  road,  and  he  probably  selected 
this  as  being  the  most  central  point. 

The  French  ofiicial  statement  explains  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  force  on  the  next  day,  the  15th 
of  October,  as  follows :  — 

The  2nd,  5th,  and  8th  corps  (Augereau),  and  the 
3rd  corps  of  cavalry  (this  whole  force  commanded 
by  Murat,)  was  now  in  position,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  covering  the  approaches  to  Leipzig  from  the 
south. 

The  4th  corps,  commanded  by  Bertrand,  was  at 
Lindenau,  covering  the  approach  to  Leipzig  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Elster  ;  in  fact,  a  rear-guard  to  the 
westward. 

The  6th  corps,  Marmont,  at  Lindenthal,  covering 
the  approaches  from  the  north. 

The  3rd  and  7th  corps,  marching  from  Eilenberg 
to  flank  and  support  Marmont,  or,  as  circumstances 
might  require,  still  to  the  eastward. 

The  French  Guards,  infantry  and  cavalry,  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Probstheide,  in  reserve  to 
the  army  of  Murat,  and  covering  the  central  point 
chosen  by  Napoleon  as  his  halting  place  for  the 
night. 

On  the  15  th  of  October  the  Allied  head-quarters 
were  removed  from  Altenberg  to  Pegau,  which  is 
on  the  Elster,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
between  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster.  Wittgenstein 
continued  in  front  of  Borna,  with  his  advanced 
posts  stationed  beyond  Espenhain. 

The  Austrian  General  Klanau  was,  as  usual, 
acting  independently,  and  was  some  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  right  of  Wittgenstein ;  but  his  corps 
did  not  amount  to  10,000  men. 
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BOOK   THE   FIFTH. 

PERIOD  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SERIES 
OF  GENERAL  ACTIONS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 
LEIPZIG,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  AND  FLIGHT  OF 
NAPOLEON'S  ARMY,  AND  SURRENDER  OF  THE  KING 
OF   SAXONY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BATTLE    OF    WACHAU. 


On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  Field-marshal 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  promulgated  a  general  or- 
der, as  a  prelude  to  the  approaching  battle.  As  it 
contained  no  instructions,  and  was  an  exhortation 
only,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  details  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  to  the  disposition  of  the 
armies  ready  to  attack. 

Bertrand  had  passed  through  Leipzig,  and  was 
stationed  by  Napoleon  at  Lindenau  as  a  sort  of 
rear-guard  to  observe  the  Erfurt  road;  possibly 
also  with  a  view  to  keep  a  sufficient  space  open  for 
the  formation  of  troops,  if  it  should  be  expedient 
to  attempt  a  retreat  through  Leipzig. 

Opposed  to  Bertrand  was  Giulay  and  Prince 
Maurice  Lichtenstein,  their  united  forces  scarcely 
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amounting  to  10,000  men.  These  were  all  the 
troops  the  Allies  possessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elster,  and  though  insufficient  to  produce  any 
decisive  effect  against  the  well-posted  corps  of 
Bertrand,  yet  they  were  able  to  observe  the  Erfurt 
road,  and  to  give  assurance  that  there  were  as  yet 
no  signs  of  any  attempt  to  pass  troops  through  Leip- 
zig, with  a  view  to  a  general  retreat  of  the  French. 
The  probability  of  such  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  induced  Schwartzenberg  to  keep  the 
main  Austrian  force  within  reach  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster,  and  this  may  account  for  the  in- 
active part  he  reserved  for  it  in  his  disposition  for 
the  attack  on  the  16th;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  order  for  that  attack,  without  wait- 
ing for  reinforcements,  was  a  concession  made  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  representations  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
for  he  certainly  did  not  appear  to  anticipate  suc- 
cess ;  nor,  at  the  commencement,  was  he  eager  for 
its  prosecution. 

We  have  also  noticed  that  Marmont  was  in  posi- 
tion to  the  north  of  Leipzig,  looking  out  towards 
Halle,  and  that  Ney  and  Regnier  were  on  their 
way  from  Eilenburg  to  fall  in  on  his  right. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  position  of  the  re- 
maining disposable  forces  of  Napoleon,  then  assem- 
bled in  the  position  of  Wachau  and  Liebertwolk- 
witz,  under  the  command  of  Murat,  and  opposed  to 
the  allied  grand  army  in  this  first  general  action 
near  Leipzig. 
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Such  descriptions  as  the  present  imply  ideal 
lines,  behind  which  the  several  corps  were  assem- 
bled as  reserves  en  masse  till  they  were  wanted, 
and  only  certain  posts  were  regularly  occupied. 
In  this  war  actual  lines  of  troops  were  only  formed 
partially,  when  and  where  they  were  absolutely  re- 
quired. The  line  taken  up  by  Murat  on  the  14th, 
and  viewed  and  approved  by  Napoleon  on  the  15th, 
may  be  said  to  have  extended  between  Liebert- 
wolkwitz  and  the  Pleisse,  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  that  river.  The  principal  posts  occupied, 
in  the  present  instance,  were  Dolitz  on  his  right, 
with  its  gardens  and  strong  defensible  ground; 
Wachau  in  the  centre,  a  village  in  a  hollow,  with 
a  small  wood  or  orchard  at  one  extremity,  and, 
being  commanded  on  both  sides  by  rising  ground, 
this  was  in  itself  a  bad  post  for  either  party 
to  hold;  lastly,  Liebertwolkwitz  on  the  French 
left,  a  much  better  post  and  more  considerable 
village,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  formed  a  re- 
gular glacis  to  it.  A  ridge  ran  all  the  way  from 
the  shoulder  of  the  eminence  of  Liebertwolkwitz  to 
the  river  Pleisse,  passing  in  rear  of  Wachau,  and 
commanding  it.  This  position  could  not  fail  to 
present  itself  to  the  eye  of  an  experienced  officer 
as  the  only  one  which  that  uninteresting  country 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Leipzig  to- 
wards the  south.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of 
this  line,  from  the  gates  of  Leipzig,  may  have  been 
about  five  English  miles,  and  its  extent  from  right 
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to  left  about  three  and  a  half.     The  disposition  of 
the  army  which  occupied  it  was  this, — 

The  corps  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  the  8th,  was  on 
the  extreme  right,  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Dolitz,  Mark-Kleberg,  and  other  posts  on  the 
Pleisse.  On  the  left  of  Poniatowski,  and  covering 
him  towards  the  plain,  were  the  cavalry  corps  of 
Kellerman  and  Milhaud. 

Victor,  with  his  corps,  the  2nd,  was  posted  in 
the  centre,  and  charged  with  the  defence  of  Waehau. 
The  corps  of  Lauriston,  the  5th,  was  at  Liebert- 
wolkwitz  on  the  left ;  the  cavalry  corps  of  Latour 
Maubourg  was  stationed  between  Victor  and 
Lauriston. 

Augereau  was  in  second  line  to  Poniatowski,  and 
Victor  supplied  infantry  supports  to  the  cavalry  of 
Kellerman  and  Milhaud. 

The  corps  of  Macdonald,  the  11th,  was  in  echel- 
lon,  though  somewhat  distant,  to  the  extreme  left  ; 
it  had  been  looking  out  towards  the  east  on  the 
great  road  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig  by  Grimma. 
The  close  presence  of  Platof,  and  possibly  some  in- 
telligence of  the  movement  of  Beningsen,  may  have 
led  them  to  expect  the  near  approach  of  a  formid- 
able enemy  in  that  direction.  This  corps  was  now 
at  Holzhausen. 

When  his  Guards  arrived,  Napoleon  posted  them 
in  reserve  near  the  village  of  Probstheide.  The 
amount  of  the  French  force,  thus  available  for  the 
approaching  battle,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
80,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry. 
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The  country  in  front  of  this  position  is  unin- 
closed,  its  surface  undulating,  and  then  consisting 
mostly  of  stubble  fields  or  extensive  sheep  pastures. 
The  river  Pleisse,  which  closed  the  right  flank  of 
Napoleon's  army,  is  there  a  small  but  deep  and  slug- 
gish stream,  and  its  banks  are  of  course  more  inter- 
sected by  drains  and  enclosures  than  the  uplands, 

The  disposition  for  the  attack  was  as  follows, — 

The  united  corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Kleist,  in 
their  reconnoissance  on  the  14th,  had  penetrated 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  position  now  to  be  attacked, 
and  had  therefore  become  acquainted  with  the 
country.  They  had  retired  to  Rotha  and  Espen- 
hain,  and  remained  there  on  the  right  of  the  Pleisse. 
They  were  now  charged  with  the  attack  of  the 
position  in  their  front,  beiRg  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  and  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  reserves.  Klenau  also  was 
to  pass  by  the  farther  side  of  the  wood  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  attack  Liebertwolkwitz  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  to  take  the  chief- 
command  of  all  these  forces  on  the  right  of  the 
Pleisse. 

Field-marshal  Schwartzenberg  reserved  to  him- 
self the  duty  of  co-operating  with  his  Austrians  be- 
tween the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster  ;  intending  in  the 
first  instance  to  remain  in  reserve  near  Zobigker, 
and  to  send  the  corps  of  Meerfeldt  forward  to  en- 
deavour to  force  the  passage  of  the  Pleisse  near 
Connewitz,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  right. 

As  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  thus  ap- 
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pointed  to  take  a  principal  part  in  the  battle,  a 
more  detailed  notice  of  their  formation  is  necessary. 
Their  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  Prussian  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
four  battalions  of  Russian  light  infantry,  and  three 
regiments  of  Russian  cavalry.  It  was  assembled 
behinfdGrobern,  under  the  chief  command  of  General 
Kleist, 

In  the  centre  was  the  Russian  division  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  with  a  Prussian  brigade  in 
second  line  to  it,  assembled  in  rear  of  Gossa. 

On  the  right  was  the  division  of  Prince  Gorcza- 
kof,  with  the  Prussian  brigade  of  General  Pirch, 
in  second  line,  assembled  in  rear  of  Storm  thai. 

The  two  divisions  of  Russian  grenadiers,  com- 
manded by  General  Raeffskoi,  were  a  support  in 
rear  of  the  centre,  near  the  farm  of  Auenhayn. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  guards  commanded 
by  Miloradovitch,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  com- 
manded by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  formed, 
as  usual,  the  reserve,  and  were  assembled  near 
Magdeborn. 

THE   ATTACK. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  16th  of 
October,  the  troops  were  assembled,  and  about 
eight  o'clock  the  attack  commenced. 

Kleist,  advancing  with  the  left  wing,  carried  the 
village  of  Mark  Kleberg. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  with  the  centre, 
marched  upon  the  village  of  Wachau,  and  his  tirail- 
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leurs  partially  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  of  the 
little  wood  adjoining. 

Prince  Gorczakof,  with  the  right  wing,  had  far- 
ther to  march,  and  directing  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  attack  on  Liebertwolkwitz,  he  could  not 
afford  the  support  and  protection  to  the  right 
centre  that  were  expected  from  him.  Klenau,  who 
was  so  far  off  to  the  right  as  to  be  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein,  made,  never 
theless,  an  animated  attack  on  Liebertwolkwitz, 
and,  at  first,  met  with  some  success. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  observed,  from  the  hill  of 
Liebertwolkwitz,  these  movements  of  attack,  he 
appears  to  have  considered  that  point  the  key  of 
his  position,  and  to  have  directed  his  attention  first 
to  its  security.  He  sent  for  a  part  of  the  corps  of 
Macdonald,  and  one  half  of  his  young  guard,  under 
the  command  of  Mortier,  to  support  Lauriston  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  trusting  the  defences  of  the  Pleisse 
to  Poniatowski,  and  that  of  Wachau,  to  Victor. 
This  force,  which  he  directed  and  encouraged  in 
person,  sufficed  to  repulse  General  Klenau's  attack, 
though  not  without  a  brave  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians ;  and  he  ultimately  gained  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  wood  of  the  University. 

Klenau  was  now  effectually  disunited  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Allied  line  ;  Liebertwolkwitz  was 
secured,  and  Napoleon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
centre,  where  the  Russians  appeared  to  be  gaining 
an  advantage.  To  support  Victor  he  brought  up 
the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Guard,  under  the 
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command  of  Oudinot,  and  placed  his  reserve 
artillery  on  the  commanding  ground,  behind 
Wachau,  while  the  cavalry  of  his  right  wing  ad- 
vanced, supported  by  squares  of  infantry,  to  attack 
the  Russian  left. 

The  want  of  force  sufficient  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  an  enemy  so  powerful  and  so  well 
posted,  had  already  been  felt  by  the  Allies  ;  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  sent  to  the  Field 
Marshal  to  urge  him  to  move  some  Austrian  troops 
to  support  the  attack.  Though  the  division  of 
Bianchi  was  at  length  ordered  to  march,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  Austrian  infantry  was  posted 
from  the  active  part  of  the  engagement,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  afford  any  prompt  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  Austrian  cavalry  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  led  by  General  Nostitz,  and  arrived 
at  Goslewitz,  in  time  to  meet  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which,  supported  by  Augereau's  squares  of  in- 
fantry, had  gained  possession  of  the  plain,  and 
threatened  to  separate  the  allied  centre  from  the 
left  wing.  In  several  brilliant  charges  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  gained  the  advantage,  and  at  length 
drove  the  enemy's  cavalry  off  the  field,  preventing, 
perhaps,  worse  mischief  than  had  already  befallen 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  from  the  over- 
whelming force  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
that  Napoleon  had  directed  against  him.  As  on  all 
other  occasions,  Prince  Eugene  here  shewed  his 
usual  coolness  and  ability  ;  but  his  task  had  been 
difficult,   and  his  means  inadequate.     Now,    hard 
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pressed  by  a  superior  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  across  an  open  country,  over  ground  that 
was  disadvantageous  to  him;  his  left  flank  mo- 
lested by  a  powerful  and  enterprising  cavalry ;  his 
right  entirely  "en  l'air,"  —  for  the  division  of 
Prince  Gorczakof  had  gone  away  towards  the  wood 
of  the  University,  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on 
Liebertwolkwitz.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his 
division  did  not  accomplish  its  retreat  without 
losing  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  dead  upon  the 
field ;  but  it  maintained  to  the  last  that  stern  dis- 
cipline, incapable  of  panic,  which  distinguishes  the 
Russian  infantry  on  every  emergency.  At  length, 
the  Prince  and  his  division,  retiring  slowly  co- 
vered by  skirmishers,  reached  the  farm  of  Auen- 
hayn,  where  General  Raeffskoi,  with  the  Russian 
grenadiers,  stood  in  reserve,  and  was  prepared  to 
defend  the  post ;  to  receive  the  attacking  columns 
of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  and  stay  their  further 
progress. 

The  Prussians,  under  the  command  of  Kleist,  in 
the  mean  time,  held  their  ground  at  Mark-Kleberg ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  having  se- 
cured the  connection  between  the  left  wing  and 
the  centre,  the  allied  line  then  stood  with  its  right 
on  Gossa,  and  its  left  wing  somewhat  thrown  for- 
ward at  an  angle.  The  Austrian  division  of  Ge- 
neral Bianchi,  which  had  followed  the  cavalry,  at 
length  arrived  at  Grobern,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve the  division  of  Kleist,  at  Mark-Kleberg,  which 

became   his   support.      The   allied   line   had  now 
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gained  power  sufficient  to  resist  all  attacks  against 
its  left  and  centre. 

The  right  of  the  centre,  however,  was  not  equally 
well  protected ;  and,  at  this  period  of  the  action, 
which  might  have  been  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  village  of  Gossa  did  not  appear  to  be 
occupied.  If  it  were  so,  it  could  only  have  been  by 
the  Russian  brigade  of  General  Pirch.  Excepting 
two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  the  dragoons,  and 
the  lancers  of  the  Russian  guard,  there  were  no 
troops  in  the  plain  between  that  village  and  the 
right  of  the  troops  occupied  with  the  defence  of 
Auenhayn.  Murat  saw  this  weak  point,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  also  turned  his  attention  to  it ;  and,  to 
secure  it,  he  had  sent  for  the  reserves,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry ;  but  these  reinforcements  were  in 
rear  of  some  broken  ground,  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  towards  the  front,  and,  in  the  passage, 
the  heavy  cavalry  became  entangled  with  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing 
arrived,  and  much  time  was  lost. 

At  that  moment  the  enemy's  cavalry,  of  which 
we  could  count  fifty  squadrons,  were  standing  in 
formidable  array,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  of 
Liebertwolkwitz.  The  object  of  this  display,  pro- 
bably was,  in  the  event  of  the  Allies  having  any 
troops,  which  might  be  concealed  by  the  ground, 
in  that  part  of  the  field,  especially  cavalry,  to  in- 
duce them  to  shew  them. 

A  small  brook  or  drain  ran  from  Gossa  towards 
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the  Pleisse,  and  in  rear  of  the  place  where  the  two 
Russian  regiments  had  taken  post.  Its  banks  hap- 
pened to  be  swampy,  and  could  only  be  passed 
with  difficulty,  and  a  leap  across  a  wide  drain, 
unless  by  causeways,  made  in  two  or  three  places 
by  the  farmers,  for  agricultural  purposes.  This 
obstacle  was  only  partial,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  nearer  Gossa,  it  ceased  to  be  an  impe- 
diment. 

The  cavalry  on  the  hill  proved  to  be  the  whole 
corps  of  Latour  Maubourg,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  5,000  horse ;  Murat  had  taken  the  command, 
and  began  to  descend  the  hill,  directing  his  attack 
upon  the  two  Russian  regiments  at  its  foot.  The 
French  advanced,  in  line  of  contiguous  columns  of 
regiments;  certainly  in  one  body  only,  that  is, 
with  no  sort  of  second  line  or  reserve.  No  doubt 
they  expected  to  dispose  of  their  first  opponents 
easily,  and  then  to  attempt  a  more  important  at- 
tack on  Wittgenstein's  right.  The  narrowness  of 
the  front  to  be  attacked,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  caused  this  powerful  force  to  crowd 
into  one  dense  mass  before  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  Russian  dragoons ;  these  were  overwhelmed,  and 
driven  across  the  swamps,  or  over  the  causeways. 
Many  of  the  rearmost  were  killed;  but  the  rest 
rallied  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  brook.  The 
lancers,  who  were  in  second  line,  retired  by  their 
left  to  another  causeway,  but  did  not  cross  it,  and 
formed  again.  But  the  enemy  themselves  were 
unexpectedly  checked  by  this  unforseen  obstacle ; 
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their  crowding  and  confusion  increased ;  and  at  that 
moment  the  Kussian  regiment  of  hussars  of  the 
guard,  which  Witten  stein  had  sent  to  take  part  with 
the  rest  of  the  brigade,  appeared  in  their  rear. 
This  caused  a  panic.  The  unweildy  mass  became 
noisy,  and  attempted  to  retire;  the  Russian  light 
cavalry  instantly  followed  them.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  stood  on  the  hill  above,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  send  off  his  own  escort  of  Cossacks 
of  the  guard,  amounting  to  several  squadrons, 
under  Count  Orloff  Denissof,  who  passed  the  stream 
at  a  favourable  spot  near  Gossa,  and  took  the  re- 
tiring mass  in  flank.  This  completed  the  panic, 
which  then  became  a  flight,  and  the  fugitives  did 
not  draw  their  bridles  till  they  had  regained  the 
protection  of  their  infantry.  Latour  Maubourg 
received  a  severe  wound,  which  disabled  him  for 
life.  Murat  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken, 
and  six  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks. 
Thus  5,000  of  the  French  cavalry,  led  by  Murat  in 
person,  were  foiled  by  an  insignificant  obstacle. 
They  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and,  for  want  of  a 
second  line  on  which  to  rally,  and  from  which  to 
take  a  fresh  departure  — a  precaution  without  which 
no  cavalry  attack  ought  ever  to  be  made  — they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprize,  and  fly  before 
a  force  of  light  cavalry,  which  altogether  could  not 
have  amounted  to  2,000  men. 

More  space  has  been  given  to  this  remarkable 
cavalry  affair  than  is,  perhaps,  proportionate  to  its 
importance ;  but  although  it  failed,  there  are  few 
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instances  of  a  more  determined  cavalry  irruption, 
or  of  one  attempted  under  more  promising  auspices. 
If  it  had  been  fully  carried  into  effect,  its  con- 
sequences, at  that  moment,  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  disastrous  to  the  Allies,  and  its  complete  want  of 
success  (giving  due  credit  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
Kussian  cavalry)  is  manifestly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  greatest  oversight,  or  fault,  a  cavalry  officer  can 
commit  —  that  of  engaging  his  whole  force  without 
a  second  line  or  reserve. 

Towards  evening  the  Eussian  reserves  of  cavalry 
were  brought  up  to  support  the  right.  The  light- 
infantry  division  of  the  Russian  guards,  commanded 
by  General  Yermolof,  advanced  to  Gossa,  and  the 
enemy  made  a  powerful  and  obstinate  infantry  at- 
tack in  that  quarter  ;   but  they  were  repulsed. 

The  field-marshal  now  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered he  had  sufficient  force,  and  that  it  was  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line.  The  order  was  given ;  but  probably  it  was 
considered  too  late  in  the  day,  and  it  was  counter- 
manded. When  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
the  Allies  stood  with  their  right  at  Gossa,  their 
centre  at  Auenhayn,  and  their  left  at  Mark-Kle- 
berg.  The  enemy  retired  into  their  original 
position,  and  of  course  claim  this  as  a  victory ;  but 
it  was  in  fact  a  drawn  battle. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Count  Meerfeldt,  in 
command  of  an  Austrian  corps,  detached  from  the 
reserve,  attempted  to  pass  the  Pleisse  at  Conne- 
witz.     It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly  the  whole 
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of  the  Austrian  army  had  remained  on  the  left 
bank.  After  several  failures  there  and  at  other 
points,  all  of  which  must  have  kept  up  an  alarm, 
and  acted  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Kleist,  he 
succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  surprising  a  passage  at 
some  ungarded  bridge,  a  little  way  below  Dolitz. 
He  crossed  the  river  with  a  single  battalion,  to  take 
measures  for  securing  his  advantage,  till  other 
troops  could  arrive  ;  but  whilst  intent  upon  his  re- 
connoissance,  an  enemy's  column  came  suddenly 
upon  him:  his  horse  was  shot,  himself  slightly 
wounded,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner;  while  the 
battalion  was  forced  to  retire,  and  abandon  their 
advantage  and  their  general. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  with  his  staff,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Cathcart,  went  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  old  plundered  and  forlorn  chateau  of  Eotha. 
Napoleon  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  not  far  from 
Probstheide,  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  his  position, 
and  near  the  bivouac  of  his  guards. 
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CHAP.  II. 

BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  ARMY  OP  GENERAL  BLUCHER  AND  THE 
CORPS  OF  MARMONT  TO  THE  NORTHWARD  OP  LEIPZIG  ON 
THE  16TH  OF  OCTOBER. 

Whilst  the  events  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter were  taking  place  to  the  southward  of  Leipzig, 
on  the  north  side,  General  Blucher,  aware  of  the 
approaching  crisis,  and  eager  to  take  part  in  it,  had 
caused  his  army  to  re-cross  the  Saale  on  the  15th, 
and  move  upon  Schkeuditz,  a  place  about  fifteen 
miles  on  the  direct  road  from  Halle  to  Leipzig,  and 
about  half  way  between  them.  Near  this  spot  he 
halted  for  the  night. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Marmont,  at  that  time,  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  Leipzig  from  the  north; 
he  accordingly  made  Lindenthal  his  advanced 
post.  About  two  miles  in  rear  of  this  he  had 
placed  the  left  wing  of  his  corps  in  an  advantageous 
position,  having  its  left  on  the  Elster,  near  Mock- 
ern,  and  its  right  at  Eutritzsch.  He  occupied  both 
these  villages,  and  there,  in  fact,  his  principal  force 
was  assembled.  He  had  also  placed  in  position, 
though  not  moveable  for  want  of  horses,  about 
forty  pieces  of  marine  artillery  that  had  been 
adapted  to  field  service,  and  left  in  reserve  at  Leip- 
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zig.  His  right  wing  was  detached  to  the  right, 
and  occupied  another  well-chosen  position  at  Wet- 
teritsch,  covering  the  Delitch  road.  The  cavalry 
of  Arrighi,  Duke  of  Padua,  was  with  the  right 
wing,  and  Ney  and  Regnier  were  destined  for  his 
support,  but  neither  had  yet  joined  him. 

At  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  day  of  battle  at  Wachau,  General  Blucher 
set  his  army  in  motion.  Langeron,  with  his  Russian 
corps,  was  directed  to  move  across  by  Radefeld  and 
Breitenfeld  on  the  Delitzsch  road,  which  brought 
him,  after  repulsing  some  advanced  posts  at  those 
two  places,  in  contact  with  Marmont's  right  wing 
at  Wetteritsch. 

General  D'York,  with  a  part  of  his  corps,  fol- 
followed  the  line  to  the  Elster,  and  drove  the 
enemy's  advanced  posts  and  patrols  from  the  villages 
on  its  bank  with  no  great  difficulty,  till  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  village  of  Mockern. 

Blucher  himself  moved  on  with  a  central  column, 
composed  of  the  principal  part  of  the  corps  of  D'York, 
and  supported  by  the  Russian  corps  of  General 
Sacken.  He  attacked  Lindenthal ;  and  that  village, 
though  occupied  in  some  force,  and  favoured  by  the 
adjoining  wood,  being  too  salient  a  point  to  be 
supported  and  long  maintained  as  part  of  a  defen- 
sive line,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  abandon  it. 
Blucher  then  proceeded,  in  concert  with  the  co- 
lumn of  D'York,  to  attack  the  position  of  Mockern 
and  Eiitritsch,  whilst  Langeron  attacked  that  of 
Wetteritsch.     A  severe  contest  for  these  villages 
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occupied  both  parties  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
with  no  very  decisive  results. 

Marshal  Ney,  on  his  arrival  from  Diiben,  had 
placed  his  corps  somewhere  in  rear  of  Marmont's 
right,  in  readiness  to  support  him ;  but  hearing 
the  heavy  firing  which  commenced  at  eight  o'clock 
that  morning  in  the  position  of  Liebertwolkwitz, 
where  the  battle  was  raging  between  the  army  of 
Murat  and  the  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  he  is  said 
to  have  withdrawn  his  corps  from  the  support  of 
Marmont,  and  to  have  put  it  in  motion  towards 
the  point  where  the  contest  seemed  to  require  it 
more;  for  Marmont  had  not  then  been  disturbed: 
he  had  not  moved  far  before  the  cannon  announced 
the  unexpected  approach  of  Blucher.  Ney  imme- 
diately caused  his  columns  to  countermarch,  and, 
according  to  the  French  official  account,  he  thus 
lost  the  day  in  marches,  and  left  Marmont  to  con- 
tend against  a  superior  force. 

The  Author,  not  having  been  present,  will  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  day's 
work,  by  which  Blucher  and  his  army  contributed 
towards  the  completion  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
The  Plan,  he  hopes,  will  convey  sufficient  idea  of 
the  result  to  demonstrate  its  importance.  The 
fact,  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  at  night  to  retire 
behind  the  Partha,  leaving  2000  prisoners  and 
(including  all  the  ship-guns  spiked  and  abandoned) 
43  pieces  of  artillery  in  possession  of  the  Allies,  is 
sufficient  to  decide  the  claim  to  victory.  In  justice 
to  Marmont  and  his  corps,  we  must  admit  that, 
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in  holding  their  ground  till  night  against  a  force 
so  superior,  and  still  retaining  Eutritsch,  and  oc- 
cupying Gohlis  and  Mockern  as  advanced  posts, 
when  they  did  retire,  at  night,  behind  the  Partha, 
they  have  left  proof  that  they  also  must  have  done 
their  duty  gallantly  on  that  day. 


ARMY   OF   THE   NORTH. 

Of  the  apparent  supineness  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden,  and  the  inactivity  of  his  army  at  this 
important  period,  a  detailed  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Londonderry's  book  concerning  the 
war  in  Germany. 

Lord  Londonderry,  at  that  time  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  was  accredited  minister  to  the  King  of 
Prussia;  but  not  so  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden. 
He  was,  however,  charged  generally  with  the 
military  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  presented  himself  as  a  visitor  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Prince  Royal.  Although 
their  presence  was  a  stipulated  article  with  the 
other  sovereigns,  that  prince  had  especially  depre- 
cated having  any  British  military  officer  attached 
to  him  in  the  field ;  he  nevertheless  received  Sir 
Charles  with  civility,  and  allowed  him  to  remain. 

In  consequence  of  Napoleon's  demonstrations  on 
Wittenberg,  the  Prince  Royal  had  returned  from 
the  Saale  with  the  army  of  the  north,  and  on  the 
14th  of  October  he  was  at  Cothen :  but  Blucher, 
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with  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  not  moved,  and  was 
still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  near  Halle. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  from  the  9th  to  the 
14th  of  October,  Napoleon  remained  in  force  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mulde  :  his  change  of  plan 
took  place  on  the  14th,  and  an  officer  sent  with 
orders  to  Marmont  was  intercepted  by  some  chance 
patrol  of  the  army  of  the  north :  from  him  it  was 
first  learned,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince 
Royal,  that  Napoleon  had  decided  upon  a  general 
concentration  of  his  forces  at  Leipzig. 

Upon  this  news  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  prompt- 
ed by  his  zeal  to  give  his  advice,  and  urge  Berna- 
dotte  to  concentrate  immediately  on  Zorbig,  and 
advance  with  all  celerity  on  Delitzch  and  Eilen- 
burg ;  for  Napoleon's  columns  would  probably  pass 
through  Eilenburg.  The  Prince  replied,  that  Sir 
Charles  was  urging  him  to  make  a  march  with  his 
flank  to  a  superior  enemy,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  disastrous,  and  declared  his  intention  of  moving 
upon  Halle,  to  place  his  army  in  second  line  to 
Blucher,  whom  he  knew,  or  believed,  to  be  about 
to  recross  the  Saale,  and  advance  directly  on  Leip- 
zig. On  a  repetition  of  Sir  Charles's  zealous  impor- 
tunity to  induce  the  Prince  to  move  at  once  to  his 
left,  without  reference  to  the  army  of  Silesia,  it  is 
said  the  Prince  lost  his  temper,  and  deprecating 
advice  with  some  warmth,  gave  orders  to  march 
that  night  to  Halle.  After  the  troops  were  on  the 
inarch,  it  appears  that  he  changed  his  plan,  and 
appointed  a  new  disposition.      His  Swedes  were 
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placed  on  the  right,  between  Wettin  and  the  hill  of 
Petersburg ;  General  Bulow,  in  the  centre,  moved 
to  Oppin,  and  Winzingerode  to  Zobig.  Thus  the 
Swedes  were  halted  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
ten  English  miles  to  the  rear  of  Halle ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  it  was  only  on  this  day  the 
army  of  Blucher  recrossed  the  Saale,  passing 
through  Halle  on  its  way  to  Schkeuditz,  near 
which  it  was  assembled  that  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th,  or  during  the  ensuing 
night,  the  army  of  the  north  made  a  general  ad- 
vance of  about  ten  miles ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
when  General  Blucher  was  engaged  in  battle  with 
Marmont,  they  halted  on  a  line  between  Landsberg 
and  Halle,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  scene  of 
action. 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  been  with  General 
Blucher  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  evening  he 
went  to  Halle  in  search  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent  several 
messages  to  urge  him  forward.  Sir  Charles  did 
not  find  him  at  Halle,  but,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  wrote  him  a  reproachful  letter,  which 
gave  great  offence.  Whether  of  his  own  accord, 
or  stimulated  by  Sir  Charles's  letter,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  Prince  did  move  his  army  forward 
that  night,  and  arrived,  with  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow,  at 
Breitenau  about  noon  on  the  17th.  The  cavalry  of 
Winzingerode  moved  on  towards  the  Partha,  and 
some  Cossacks  even  reached  Taucha.     The  Swedes 
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having  been  on  the  right  were  now  necessarily  a 
day's  march  in  the  rear.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  a  little  exertion,  the  army  of  the  north  might 
have  been  in  this  attitude  twenty-four  hours 
earlier ;  it  was  now  four-and-twenty  hours  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use.  Yet  it  is  fair  to  consider  that 
the  intentions  of  Napoleon  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  grand  army  could  not  be  fully  known ;  and 
if  a  great  superiority  of  force  had  been  directed 
against  the  army  of  Silesia,  the  army  of  the  north 
would  not  have  been  ill  placed,  as  a  support  in 
second  line  to  it,  with  its  right  on  the  Saale.  In 
the  event  of  a  forced  passage  of  the  French  army 
through  Leipzig,  with  a  view  to  retreat  on  Erfurt, 
which  was  no  doubt  to  have  been  expected,  the 
army  of  the  north  would  have  been  well  placed  for 
crossing  the  Saale,  and  hindering  that  operation. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  Swedish 
contingent  happened  to  find  itself  placed,  out  of 
the  reach  of  harm,  on  this  and  on  all  other  occa- 
sions during  the  war,  certainly  bears  more  the 
appearance  of  design  than  of  chance.  Under  this 
impression,  many  motives  have  been  assigned  for 
the  apparent  chariness  of  the  Prince  Royal  with 
regard  to  the  lives  of  his  newly-adopted  country- 
men ;  among  these,  a  reluctance  to  weaken  or 
harass  a  force  which  he  might  need  to  secure  the 
ultimate  possession  of  his  own  expected  sove- 
reignty ;  a  fear  of  compromising  his  popularity  in 
Sweden  by  sending  home  a  dismal  list  of  killed 
and  wounded ;  or,  perhaps,  a  reluctance  to  break 
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off  all  chance  of  reconciliation  with  the  French 
soldiery,  and  render  his  name  odious  to  them,  by 
allowing  his  own  national  contingent  to  come  to 
actual  blows  with  them,  are  the  most  plausible. 
But  it  is  useless  to  investigate  political  motives, 
where  military  facts  speak  for  themselves,  as  far  as 
these  commentaries  profess  to  be  concerned. 

THE   ALLIED    GRAND   ARMY. 

The  17th  was  a  day  of  comparative  repose ;  the 
Allies  and  the  enemy  occupied  much  the  same 
ground  on  which  they  had  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  on  the  day  preceding.  Their  respective  lines 
of  sentries  were  in  most  places  within  musquet- 
shot  of  each  other. 

A  renewal  of  the  fight  was  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  morning  the  two  allied  sovereigns 
and  the  field-marshal  were  upon  the  ground  soon 
after  day-break.  The  enemy  showed  some  large 
masses  of  infantry  on  the  high  ground  between 
Liebertwolkwitz  and  Wachau,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Latour  Manbourg  was  displayed  in  one  extended 
line,  as  it  had  been  the  day  before ;  but  they 
appeared  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  disinclined  to 
commence  the  attack. 

The  field-marshal,  wishing  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Beningsen  and  Colloredo,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
and  were  marching  up  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden,  and  were  now  close  at  hand,  did  not  of 
course  take  any  steps  to  provoke  a  battle :  but  a 
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curious  and  important  occurrence  which  happened 
on  this  day  must  not  be  omitted  here.  When  the 
Emperor  Alexander  came  upon  the  ground  that 
morning,  he  was  met  by  General  Count  Meerfeldt, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  the  preceding  evening 
in  attempting  to  pass  the  Pleisse,  near  Dolitz. 
Napoleon,  in  his  critical  position,  did  not  neglect  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chance  that  had  placed  an 
Austrian  officer  in  his  power,  equally  experienced 
in  military  and  diplomatic  affairs,  and,  after  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  him  that  night  in  his  tent, 
Napoleon  sent  him  back  next  morning,  under  parole, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  charged  with  certain  peaceable 
overtures, — no  doubt  in  the  anxious  hope  of  re- 
trieving by  negotiation  some  of  the  military  advan- 
tages which,  as  he  must  have  been  conscious,  he  had 
lost  to  his  army  through  false  movements  and 
delay ;  and  probably  too  much  reliance  on  that 
chance  may  have  induced  him  to  waste  the  night  of 
the  16th,  and  day  of  the  17th,  in  standing  fast  to 
keep  a  good  countenance  during  his  negotiation, 
instead  of  filing  through  Leipzig,  and  gaining  the 
country  behind  the  Saale  with  his  army :  this,  at 
all  events,  would  have  been  more  easily  accom- 
plished at  that  time,  than  it  actually  was  two  days 
later  with  a  defeated  army,  and  less  perilous  also 
than  to  risk  a  battle  against  an  overwhelming  and 
increasing  superiority  of  numbers,  in  a  bad  position, 
and  with  a  river  in  his  rear  traversed  by  only  one 
line  of  retreat. 

We  will  not  here  stop  to  consider  the  particulars 
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of  Meerfeldt's  interview,  or  the  diplomatic  proposals 
of  Napoleon,  as  similar  proposals  formed,  in  fact, 
the  basis  of  subsequent  negociations,  but  on  this 
occasion  were  unheeded.  The  point  of  military 
interest  was  Napoleon's  offer,  that  if  the  Allies 
would  entertain  his  proposals,  and  agree  to  an 
armistice,  by  which  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
should  retire  behind  the  Elbe,  and  the  Austrians 
into  Bohemia,  he  himself  would  retire  behind  the 
Saale,  and,  he  added,  that  if  they  thought  he  should 
retire  behind  the  Rhine,  he  must  be  forced  to  it  by 
lost  battle ;  this,  he  said,  might  happen,  but  as  yet 
it  had  not. 

These  overtures  were  also  communicated  to  Lord 
Cathcart  on  the  field  that  morning,  as  his  Brit- 
tannic  Majesty's  ambassador,  by  Count  Meerfeldt, 
at  Napoleon's  express  desire,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived for  the  consideration  of  all  the  allied  powers  : 
but  such  proposals  could  not  be  entertained,  and  no 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  granted. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  held  a 
council  of  war  in  the  village  of  Lestowitz,  and 
after  ascertaining  that  Beningsen  could  not  reach 
Naunhof  till  night,  that  Colloredo  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  nothing  certain  being  known  re- 
specting the  army  of  the  north,  it  was  determined 
to  postpone  the  attack  till  the  following  day. 
Colloredo  joined  the  army  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  took  his  station  at  Groburn.  Beningsen 
arrived  at  Naunhof  that  night,  and  before  morning 
it  was  known  that  some  of  Winzingerode's  cavalry, 
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the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  the  North,  had 
reached  Taucha. 

In  the  direction  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  some 
firing  had  been  heard  early  in  the  morning  of  this 
day  of  repose  with  the  grand  army.  Blucher  was 
reported  to  be  driving  in  the  enemy's  advanced 
posts  across  the  Partha,  and  it  turned  out  that  in 
this  service  General  Wasiltschikof,  with  four  regi- 
ments of  Russian  cavalry,  and  some  Cossacks,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  defeating  the  cavalry  of 
the  Duke  of  Padua. 

Blucher,  not  hearing  any  cannonade  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  grand  army,  did  not  continue  his 
operations  that  day  farther  than  the  banks  of  the 
Partha.  In  the  evening  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures for  their  co-operation  on  the  ensuing  day. 
Nothing  farther  of  importance  occurred  on  the 
17th,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Cathcart  and  the  rest  of  his  suite,  returned  as 
before  to  the  chateau  of  Rotha  for  the  night. 
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CHAP.  III. 

GENERAL    BATTLE    ON    THE    18TH    AROUND    LEIPZIG. 

Murat  still  retained  the  command  of  that  portion 
of  the  French  army  which  was  opposed  to  the  grand 
army  of  the  Allies,  though  Napoleon  himself  was 
present ;  while  to  Ney  was  assigned  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  three  corps  opposed  to  the  armies  of 
Silesia  and  of  the  north. 

The  forces  under  Murat's  command  remained 
stationary  during  the  whole  of  the  17th,  and  no 
material  alteration  of  their  position  or  circum- 
stances took  place  during  the  day;  but  towards 
night  the  bivouac  fires  of  Bensingsen's  corps  were 
to  be  seen  at  Naunhof,  opposite  Murat's  left  flank, 
somewhat  to  the  rear  of  its  principal  appui  of 
Liebertwolkwitz,  and  only  about  four  English  miles 
distant.  A  part  of  Winzingerode's  cavalry  arrived 
at  Taucha;  and  being  known,  of  course,  to  be  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  the  north,  they 
indicated  plainly  the  near  approach  and  intended 
mode  of  co-operation  of  that  army.  These  two 
facts  were  sufficient  to  convince  Napoleon  that  it 
was  now  time  for  him  to  draw  in  his  forces  (which 
had  hitherto  been  posted  in  two  separate  and  ex- 
tended arrays,  one  facing  towards  the  north,  and 
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the  other  towards  the  south),  with  a  view  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  He  now  proceeded  to  unite  them 
round  Leipzig  in  a  position  more  concentrated,  and 
more  exclusively  of  a  defensive  character. 

Accordingly,  after  an  interview  with  Murat  and 
Ney,  he  gave  orders  to  throw  back  their  respective 
exposed  flanks.  The  new  defensive  position  was 
now  a  semi-circle,  having  Leipzig  for  a  centre,  and 
a  radius  of  about  two  English  miles.  The  Partha 
and  the  Pleisse  were  the  base  or  diameter,  and 
secured  each  flank.  Murat's  command  might  now 
be  considered  as  the  right  wing  of  this  general 
semicircular  line,  and  Ney's  as  the  left  wing.  To 
maintain  this  position  during  the  approaching 
day  was  indispensably  necessary  at  all  events ;  for 
a  retreat  through  the  defile  of  Leipzig  in  open  day, 
and  in  presence  of  a  superior  enemy's  force,  would 
have  been  impossible. 

The  principal  "points  occupied  by  the  French 
were  Connewitz  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the 
village  of  Probstheide,  while  the  left  of  Murat's 
army  was  to  rest  on  the  village  of  Stotteritz.  The 
villages  of  Paunsdorf  and  Shonefeld,  and  the  north 
suburbs  of  Leipzig  itself,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Partha  and  the  Elster,  were  of  no  less  importance 
to  the  force  under  the  chief  command  of  Ney.  The 
circumstances  of  these  two  forces  were  nearly  simi- 
lar, with  this  exception,  —  that,  from  the  greater  re- 
moteness of  the  allied  army  of  the  north,  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  change  of  position  was  less 
pressing  upon    Ney  than  upon  Murat,   who  was 

y  2 
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threatened  by  the  actual  arrival  of  Beningsen  at 
Naunhof,  with  an  increase  of  force  to  the  allied 
army  of  at  least  25,000  men,  threatening  the  rear 
of  his  left  flank.  Accordingly  Key's  own  corps 
stood  fast ;  but  of  Murat's  command,  the  corps  of 
Macdonald,  Lauriston,  and  Victor  were  put  in 
motion  that  night,  to  fall  back  on  Holzhausen,  and 
ultimately  to  occupy  the  two  villages  of  Stotteritz 
and  Probstheide,  and  the  intervening  space,  in 
force  sufficient  to  defend  them;  retaining  strong 
concentrated  reserves  in  the  rear  for  their  support, 
—  it  being  of  paramount  necessity  to  defend  those 
two  villages  to  the  last. 

As  to  Napoleon  himself,  we  learn  from  the  Baron 
d'Odeleben,  that  after  passing  a  very  anxious  and 
disturbed  night,  he  left  his  tent  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th ;  and  travelling  in  the 
dark,  sometimes  in  a  carriage  and  sometimes  on 
horseback,  he  visited  Ney,  whom  he  awoke  out  of 
his  sleep  in  his  quarters  at  Reudnitz,  and  conferred 
with  him  for  an  hour.  He  then  passed  by  the 
suburbs,  round  Leipzig,  and  across  the  bridge  of 
Lindenau,  to  the  Weisenfels  road,  where  he  saw 
General  Bertrand,  and  personally  gave  him  orders 
to  march  to  Weisenfels,  and,  with  a  view  to  retreat, 
to  secure  that  passage  of  the  Saale.  After  having 
made  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  bridges  and 
other  important  objects  immediately  in  rear  of 
Leipzig,  he  returned  through  the  town,  and  arrived 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  the  action 
commenced,  at  an  old  windmill  which  stood  on  an 
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eminence  about  an  English  mile  behind  Probstheide ; 
near  this  his  Guards  had  bivouacked ;  and  on  the 
previous  evening  his  tent  had  been  pitched  near 
this  spot,  which  had  proved,  and  was  still  about  to 
prove,  the  well-chosen  position  for  his  valuable 
reserve.  Here,  we  are  told,  Napoleon  took  up  his 
station,  and  here  he  remained  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
that  memorable  day. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  attended  by  the  British 
ambassador  and  his  usual  staff  and  suite,  was  on 
horseback  before  daybreak,  and  proceeded  to  the 
plains  of  Gossa,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  Field-Marshal,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  in  what  manner 
the  enemy's  forces  had  been  drawn  in,  made  his 
disposition,  and  issued  orders  to  follow  them  up 
without  delay,  with  a  view  to  a  general  attack,  in 
which  he  hoped  to  be  seconded  by  the  army  of  the 
North,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  Silesia. 

In  the  general  plan  of  the  attack  to  be  made  by 
the  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  that  army  was  to  be 
considered  as  forming  three  great  columns,  — 

First,  General  Beningsen,  who,  with  his  own 
corps  and  the  division  of  Bubna,  had  already  ad- 
vanced well  on  to  Seyfartshayn  that  morning,  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  command  of  the  right  column, 
composed  of  his  own  corps,  with  the  Austrian 
division  of  General  Bubna,  and  the  corps  of  General 
Klenau,  then  at  Grosse  Possna,  to  which  the 
Prussian  division  of  Ziethen  was  also  attached  for 
that  day.  With  this  force  of  about  35,000  men  he  had 
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it  in  charge  to  advance  on  Holzhausen,  and  operate 
according  to  circumstances  on  Murat's  left, — a  duty 
in  which  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  joined 
by  the  army  of  the  north. 

Secondly,  The  central  column  was  placed  under 
the  chief  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  ordered 
to  assemble  near  Gossa.  It  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  Prussian  corps  of  Kleist,  from  which,  however, 
the  division  of  Ziethen  had  been  detached,  the  corps 
of  Wittgenstein  and  the  Russian  reserves,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  the  severe  duty  the  troops  that  composed  this 
column  had  performed  on  the  16th,  we  may  still 
estimate  their  number  at  about  45,000  effective 
men,  who  were  ordered  to  advance  on  Wachau. 

Thirdly,  The  left  column,  chiefly  Austrians,  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  and  to  consist  of  the 
Austrian  divisions  under  Generals  Bianchi,  Prince 
Alois,  Lichtenstein,  and  Wissenwolf,  supported  by 
their  reserve  cavalry  under  Count  Nostitz,  and 
the  corps  of  Colloredo.  This  column  could  not  have 
amounted  to  much  more  than  25,000  men.  It  was 
to  advance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  upon 
Dosen  and  Dolitz,  whilst  the  division  of  General 
Lederer,  formerly  Meerfeldt's  corps,  continued  to 
act  on  the  left  bank,  and  was  to  advance  on  Con- 
newitz,  on  that  side  of  the  river. 

General  Giulay  and  Prince  Maurice  Lichtenstein's 
light  division,  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Liitzen,  and  were  intended  to  observe  the  Weisen- 
fels  road. 

All  these  arrangements  were  effected  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  several  columns 
were  in  motion  before  that  time  to  act  upon  their 
instructions. 

Beningsen  found  little  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  his  main  column  on  Hobzhausen ;  for  Macdonald, 
who  had  halted  there,  finding  that  post  too  much 
in  advance,  had  retired  to  Stotteritz,  leaving  only- 
some  small  outposts  to  cover  his  movements.  But 
Ney  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  throw  back  his  right, 
and  withdraw  his  advanced  posts  into  the  intended 
defensive  position,  because  the  army  of  the  north 
had  not  yet  appeared  in  any  force  on  the  Partha, 
or  attempted  to  pass  that  river ;  therefore  Bening- 
sen could  not  continue  his  movements  to  his  front 
on  Stotteritz,  but  was  obliged  to  make  a  flank 
movement  with  his  own  corps  to  his  right,  and 
place  it  on  some  rising  ground  near  Engelsdorf. 
From  this  village  he  drove  the  enemy's  advanced 
posts,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in  position,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  Royal's  army  should 
give  sufficient  occupation  to  Ney,  and  thereby 
set  him  at  liberty  to  direct  all  his  force  against 
Stotteritz.  Regnier  still  occupied  the  village  of 
Molkau,  against  which  Bubna  was  directed. 

The  Prussian  General  Ziethen  advanced  on  Zuc- 
kelhausen,  which  his  division  attacked  and  carried 
with  its  usual  spirit,  taking  some  guns  as  the 
French  attempted  to  retreat ;  and  Klenau  attacked 
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Holzhausen  with  similar  success,  driving  from  it 
Macdonald's  rear-guard. 

The  central  column,  under  the  command  of  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  had  assembled  near  Gossa,  and  ad- 
vanced on  Wachau ;  the  three  Prussian  brigades  of 
the  corps  of  Kleist  (which  were  that  commanded 
by  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  that  of  General 
Pirch,  and  that  of  General  Klux,)  leading  and 
clearing  its  front.  They  found  Wachau  unoccu- 
pied ;  and,  as  the  country  over  which  they  had  to 
pass  was  unenclosed,  they  met  with  little  to  impede 
them,  till  they  came  in  front  of  Probstheide,  a  large 
circular  village,  with  a  space  in  the  centre,  which 
(from  its  villas  and  walled  gardens,  then  fully  oc- 
cupied by  the  corps  of  Victor)  was  a  formidable 
and  well  guarded  post.  Although  it  stands  iso- 
lated in  the  plain  it  was  well  flanked  by  the  corps 
of  Lauriston  and  the  cross  fire  from  the  village  of 
Stotteritz  on  its  left,  and  amply  supported  by  Na- 
poleon's guard  on  the  Windmill  Hill  behind  it,  and 
not  above  a  mile  distant,  as  a  last  resource  if  re- 
quired. Thus  the  force  immediately  available  for 
the  defence  of  this  essential  post,  which  was  not 
above  a  mile  in  extent,  and  strong  in  itself,  could 
not  be  less  than  80,000  men. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  Probstheide  the  leading 
brigades  were  halted,  to  give  time  for  the  columns 
of  Wittgenstein,  which  had  followed  closely,  to  come 
into  their  place,  and  form  as  a  support,  as  well  as 
for  the  Russian  guard  and  grenadiers,  who  con- 
stituted the  reserve  to  take  post  near  a  brick-field 
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which  was  on  the  road,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween Liebertwolkwitz  and  Probstheide,  directly  in 
front  of  the  latter  place,  and  not  above  an  English 
mile  from  it.  The  reserved  cavalry  formed  in  the 
plain  to  the  left  of  the  infantry. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  in  this  brick  field 
Napoleon  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding nights.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  advanced  with  the  central  co- 
lumn, took  their  station  about  noon  on  a  small 
eminence  in  front  of  it,  which  commands  an  ad- 
mirable panoramic  view  of  the  whole  plain,  and 
towards  evening  they  were  joined  at  that  spot  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  third  or  Austrian  column  also  commenced 
its  movement  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  led  by  Bianchi 
in  first  line,  and  Weissenwolf  in  second  to  him,  the 
rest  in  reserve.  They  got  possession  of  Dosen  and 
Dolitz,  though  not  without  having  to  overcome 
the  most  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
brave  survivors  of  Poniatowski's  corps,  now  much 
diminished  by  constant  hard  fighting,  but  still  com- 
manded by  their  gallant  chief.  At  Dosen  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg  received  a 
wound,  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  chief 
command  to  General  Bianchi ;  and  a  vigorous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  (supported  by  Au- 
gereau  and  the  cavalry  of  Kellerman)  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Austrians,  was  not  without  success ; 
but  Colloredo  coming  into  action  with  his  corps 
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recovered  the  advantage ;  and  the  Austrian  column 
ultimately  reached  Connewitz,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  that  place.  But  the  French  availed 
themselves  of  some  strong  ground  near  Cappelle 
flanked  by  the  Pleisse,  and  were  now  rendered  con- 
fident by  the  close  proximity  of  Napoleon's  guard, 
a  division  of  which,  under  Oudinot,  was  sent  from 
the  Windmill  Hill  to  their  support.  They  were 
not  to  be  forced  any  farther  by  the  power  opposed 
to  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  profitless 
skirmishing  and  a  continued  cannonade,  nothing 
worth  recording  occurred  in  that  quarter  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  central  column,  which 
we  left  as  it  arrived  and  formed  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  Probotheide,  and  preparing  to  attack  that 
important  post. 

Napoleon  well  knew  the  importance  of  Stotteritz 
and  Probstheide,  in  every  respect  similar  posts; 
and  the  distance  between  them  being  less  than  an 
English  mile,  they  mutually  flanked  each  other. 
These  two  villages  he  knew  to  be  the  only  security 
for  the  centre  of  his  line,  short  of  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  Leipzig,  and  he  therefore  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  their  defence.  In  this  he  was 
admirably  seconded  by  the  active  and  energetic 
Murat,  who,  entrusting  the  defence  of  Probstheide 
to  Victor,  and  that  of  Stotteritz  to  Macdonald,  took 
post  between  the  two  with  the  corps  of  Lauriston 
to  support  both,  while  Napoleon  himself,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  guard,  stood  on  the  Windmill 
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Hill,  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  secure 
Probstheide,  which  was  the  more  salient,  and  there- 
fore the  more  vulnerable,  point  of  the  two. 

The  supports  and  reserves  of  the  Allies  having 
arrived,  and  formed  on  their  appointed  ground,  and 
a  sufficient  power  of  artillery  having  come  into 
action,  the  order  for  the  attack  was  given  to  the 
three  Prussian  brigades  in  front.  This  order  was 
instantly  obeyed  with  so  much  alacrity  and  spirit, 
that,  under  cover  of  a  powerful  and  concentrated 
fire  of  artillery,  Probstheide  was  entered  on  the 
first  assault,  and  possession  of  the  half  of  it  was 
gained  by  the  brigades  of  Prince  Augustus  and 
General  Pirch.  This  happened  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  learn,  from  the  Baron 
d'Odeleben,  that  Napoleon,  who  beheld  the  key  of 
his  position  thus  in  jeopardy,  at  that  moment  rode 
down  from  the  Windmill  Hill,  leading  his  old 
guard  into  Probstheide,  and  by  that  reinforcement, 
and  the  encouragement  of  his  presence,  recovered 
possession  of  the  village. 

The  Prussians  being  driven  out,  rallied  on  their 
supports  in  the  plain ;  and  soon  after  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  supported  by  cavalry,  was  seen  to 
appear  to  their  right  of  the  village,  threatening  to 
take  the  Prussian  line  of  skirmishers  and  their 
supports  in  flank.  This  menacing  force,  which  did 
not  advance  into  the  plain  far  enough  to  be  charged, 
was  held  in  check  by  a  movement  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  under  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  force  of  infantry. 
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The  attack  on  the  village  was  several  times  re- 
newed, and  some  of  Wittgenstein's  infantry  took 
part  in  the  assault;  but  the  exertions  of  Murat  (in 
supplying  it  constantly  with  fresh  and  ample  rein- 
forcements, to  recruit  the  waste  of  life  occasioned 
by  the  continued  and  concentrated  fire  of  the  Allied 
artillery)  rendered  the  contest  interminable,  though 
desperate.  The  formidable  flanking  fire,  maintained 
by  the  artillery  of  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Macdo- 
nald,  would  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to  force 
the  enemy's  line  at  this  point  too  expensive  of  life, 
and  too  uncertain  of  success  to  have  been  justifi- 
able, whilst  the  non-arrival  of  the  army  of  the 
North  suspended  the  co-operation  of  General  Ben- 
ingsen,  who  was  expected  to  attack  Stotteritz  with 
his  whole  force.  The  village  of  Probstheide  had 
long  been  in  flames ;  but  the  cannonade  continued 
with  unabated  violence  on  both  sides  till  night ;  and 
up  to  that  time  the  enemy  still  lined  all  the  garden 
walls  and  other  defensible  places  with  their  in- 
fantry. 

During  this  severe  contest  for  Probstheide,  Zie- 
then,  supported  by  Klenau,  whose  corps  were  all  that 
Beningsen  could  detach  for  the  purpose,  moved  to 
attack  Stotteritz  ;  but  that  village  being  somewhat 
more  retired,  with  reference  to  Napoleon's  general 
line,  than  the  salient  angle  which  Probstheide  form- 
ed, it  was  too  well  flanked  and  supported  to  be 
easily  approached,  and  was  too  strongly  guarded 
by  Macdonald  to  be  in  any  danger  from  the  inade- 
quate force  directed  against  it :  for,  as  the  Army 
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of  the  North  did  not  arrive  on  the  high  ground,  in 
front  of  Taucha,  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Beningsen  continued  to  be  held  in  check  by 
the  corps  of  Regnier  and  Ney  on  his  right,  and 
could  take  no  part  in  that  attack.  It  therefore 
never  amounted  to  more  than  an  ineffectual  skir- 
mish and  a  continual  cannonade  of  shot  and  shells, 
maintained  by  Klenau  and  Ziethen,  which  soon  set 
the  village  on  fire,  and  harassed  the  troops  that 
occupied  it  till  long  after  dark.  Nothing  farther 
occurred  to  the  armies  worth  recording;  and  neither 
of  these  contending  forces  had  to  boast  of  any  de- 
cided advantage  on  this  day.  It  is  fair  to  observe, 
that  although  there  appears  to  be  a  great  supe- 
riority on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  on  comparing  the 
whole  of  their  forces  with  those  of  Napoleon ;  yet, 
as  regards  the  army  of  Murat  and  Napoleon's 
guard,  they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  somewhere 
about  96,800  men;  whilst,  if  we  deduct  the  25,000 
men  of  Beningsen  and  Bubna,  who  were  held  in 
check,  and  neutralized  by  Ney,  in  consequence  of 
the  non- arrival  of  the  army  of  the  North,  the  army 
of  Schwartzenberg,  immediately  opposed  to  Murat's 
command,  amounted  to  no  more  than  104,000, 
a  superiority  of  only  8000  men. 

Having  now  followed  out  the  struggle  between 
these  two  contending  armies,  on  the  southward  of 
Leipzig,  to  an  advanced  period  in  this  eventful 
day,  we  proceed  to  the  attacks  simultaneously  di- 
rected against  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
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Marshal  Ney,  who  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
army  of  the  Prince  Royal  towards  the  east. 

It  was  arranged  in  the  morning  between  the  two 
co-operating  chiefs,  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  that 
the  Russian  corps  of  Langeron,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  army  of  Silesia,  should  for  that  day 
act  with  the  Prince  Royal's  army,  and  be  consi- 
dered part  of  it.  This  corps  accordingly  passed 
the  Partha,  near  Mockau,  and  Woronzof,  who  com- 
manded Winzinger ode's  advanced  guard,  crossed 
somewhere  higher  up  the  river,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, perhaps  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  army 
of  the  North  appeared  on  the  high  grounds  in  front 
of  Taucha,  and  began  to  communicate  with  Ben- 
ingsen. 

Upon  these  demonstrations,  Ney  was  at  length 
constrained  to  draw  in  his  forces,  and  he  took  up  a 
defensive  position,  causing  his  own  corps,  and  a 
part  of  Marmont's,  to  form  between  Schonefeld  and 
Sellerhausen.  Regnier  still  continued  to  occupy 
ground  somewhat  in  advance  near  Molkau,  in  which 
he  had  been  long  engaged  by  Bubna ;  and  although 
he  had  hitherto  been  well  able  to  maintain  it,  he 
was  now  held  in  check  by  Plat  off,  with  his  Cossacks, 
who  hung  on  his  left  flank.  Unless  Ney  had  made 
some  movement  to  bring  him  off,  it  is  probable 
that  he  could  not  have  retired  with  safety  if  he  had 
wished  it ;  but  at  this  moment  eleven  Saxon  batta- 
lions, with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  three 
batteries  of  artillery  (altogether  a  considerable 
part  of  Regnier's  small  corps)  deserted  in  a  body, 
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and  marched  over  to  Bubna,  declaring  themselves 
ready  to  take  part  against  the  French,  and  proving 
their  sincerity  by  turning  the  fire  of  their  artillery 
against  their  former  comrades. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry  of  Winzingerode  had 
come  up  on  Beningsen's  right ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  the  Prince  Royal,  the 
English  rocket  brigade,  that  had  been  sent  out  as 
an  experiment,  and  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
North,  was  brought  into  action  in  aid  of  the  attack 
made  by  Bubna  upon  Regnier.  Its  commanding 
officer,  Captain  Bogue,  was  killed  by  a  musket 
shot ;  but  it  did  some  execution  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Strangways,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  a  sensation 
by  its  novelty  in  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  it 
was  employed. 

Napoleon,  hearing  of  the  desertion  of  the  Saxons, 
and  aware  of  the  exposed  situation  of  Regnier,  sent 
what  troops  he  could  find  at  hand,  with  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  to  make  a  forward  movement  by 
Molkau  to  relieve  him,  and  inflict  some  retaliation, 
if  possible,  upon  the  leading  columns  of  the  army 
of  the  North:  but  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
Bubna  and  Beningsen,  the  formidable  attitude  as- 
sumed by  them,  and  the  presence  of  the  cavalry 
of  Winzingerode  and  Platof,  prevented  this  force 
from  effecting  any  thing  beyond  the  relief  of  the 
remains  of  Regnier's  corps. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  corps  of  Bulow,  of  the 
army  of  the    North,  came   into  action,    and   was 
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directed  by  the  Prince  Royal  against  Paunsdorf. 
After  a  contest  this  village  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  North. 

Langeron  had  crossed  the  Partha  much  earlier, 
although  he  had  waited  to  give  time  for  the  cir- 
cuitous movement  of  the  army  of  the  North  by 
Taucha ;  and,  on  gaining  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
he  immediately  directed  his  corps  to  the  attack  of 
Shonefeld.  At  first,  having  to  contend  singly 
against  Ney,  his  corps  several  times  nearly  carried 
the  village,  but  was  as  often  repulsed.  However, 
when  Bulow  attacked  Paunsdorf,  Langeron  carried 
Shonefeld,  and  Ney  retired  upon  his  position  to- 
wards Reudnitz.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  army  of  the  North  on  that  day.  The  Swedes 
had  not  arrived,  but  the  Prince  Royal  made  Pauns- 
dorf his  head-quarters  that  night. 

Since  Blucher  had  placed  the  corps  of  Langeron, 
which  constituted  one  third  of  his  army,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Prince  Royal,  his  own  means  were 
small  on  the  18th.  With  these,  however,  he  at- 
tacked the  northern  suburb  of  Leipzig,  which  the 
Partha,  and  numerous  houses  and  gardens,  enabled 
Marmont  to  defend  with  great  pertinacity.  In 
this  severe  duty,  Blucher  employed  the  Russian 
corps  of  Sacken  only;  for  the  corps  of  D'York, 
which  had  been  constantly  engaged  on  the  two 
preceding  days,  was  in  reserve,  and  not  in  ac- 
tion on  this  day.  After  driving  the  French  back 
into  the  suburbs,  and  making  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  force  the  passage  of  the  Partha,  which 
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is  fordable  in  some  places,  Blucher  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river,  and  actually  got  pos- 
session of  Reudnitz,  which  may  almost  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Leipzig.  Napoleon  saw 
the  danger,  and  collecting  what  troops  he  was  able, 
he  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  succeeded,  as  he  had 
done  at  Probstheide,  by  his  personal  exertion  and 
encouragement,  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  recover 
the  village.  Still  Blucher  held  his  ground  that 
night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Partha. 

Ney  and  Regnier  fell  back  on  Reudnitz,  and 
the  alarming  inroad  of  Sacken's  corps  had  perhaps 
as  much  influence  in  compelling  Ney  to  retreat, 
as  the  attacks  of  Langeron  and  Blucher  in  his 
front. 

The  cannonade  and  skirmishing  of  advanced 
posts  in  all  quarters,  did  not  cease  till  after  dark; 
and,  at  the  time  the  Emperor  left  the  ground, 
thirteen  conflagrations  of  villages  or  large  farms, 
marked  the  field  of  battle.  Along  this  line,  from 
Connewitz  to  Schonefeld,  which  formed  a  semi- 
circle of  more  than  one  German  mile,  perhaps  six 
English  miles,  the  three  great  armies  of  the  Allies 
were,  for  the  first  time,  united  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  each  other,  as  well  as  in  contact  with 
the  enemy,  along  their  whole  front.  Now,  also^ 
the  allied  chiefs  first  became  confident  that  a  com- 
plete and  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy  must,  on  the 
following  day,  reward  their  exertions,  and  decide 
the  final  issue  of  the  campaign  in  their  favour. 
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Blucher,  convinced  that  a  general  pursuit  would 
become  the  order  for  the  next  day,  caused  the 
corps  of  D'York  to  commence  its  march  on  Halle 
and  Merseburg.  The  whole  army  bivouacked  for 
the  night ;  the  Prince  Royal  made  Paunsdorf  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia  retired  to  sleep  at  Rotha. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE    CITY   OF   LEIPZIG   STORMED,  AND    SURRENDER   OF    THE    KING 
OF    SAXONY. 


When  the  Russians  and  Prussians  of  the  allied 
grand  army  commenced  the  series  of  battles  that 
took  place  near  Leipzig,  by  the  attack  on  Murat's 
position  at  Wachau  and  Liebertwolkwitz,  the  old 
desolate  chateau  of  Eotha  was  well  chosen  for  the 
Emperor's  head-quarters ;  for  the  route  by  that 
place  and  Zwenkau,  is  the  nearest  regular  road 
by  which  troops  can  cross  the  Pleisse  and  Elster, 
to  the  southward  of  Leipzig.  If  Napoleon  had  de- 
cided to  move  off,  by  the  road  to  Erfurt,  without 
risking  a  general  action  in  front  of  Leipzig,  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  then  united  under  the 
chief  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  could  best  have 
traversed  the  intervening,  swampy,  and  intersected 
country,  by  the  road  through  Rotha  and  Zwenkau ; 
and  having  thus  turned  Leipzig  might  have  placed 
themselves  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
retreat.  To  avoid  encumbrance  on  this  import- 
ant route,  all  the  baggage  of  head-quarters  (the 
Emperor's  not  excepted,)  had  remained  at  Borna, 
ten  miles  still  further  to  the  rear ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  that  public  events  continued  undecided 
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and  uncertain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor, 
who  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  camp  bed,  all  those 
assembled  at  head-quarters  slept  in  their  clothes, 
and  were  satisfied  with  such  scanty  provisions  as 
their  servants  and  orderlies  could  obtain  for  them. 
From  the  advance  of  the  armies,  the  distance  to 
Kotha  had  now  become  more  than  ten  English  miles 
from  the  front,  and  the  reason  for  going  all  the  way 
back  to  Rotha,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  was  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  baggage  which  had 
been  ordered  up  to  that  place  ; — a  precaution  which 
had  become  really  necessary  for  procuring  more 
sufficient  food  and  raiment  than  time  or  oppor- 
tunity had  afforded  during  the  three  preceding 
days  and  nights.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
hitherto  made  Borna  his  head-quarters,  also  slept 
at  Rotha  on  the  18th. 

The  previous  fatigues  rendered  it  perhaps  a  little 
later  than  usual,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
before  the  two  sovereigns,  and  their  "  cortege" 
were  (soon  after  day-light,)  on  horseback;  and,  by 
about  nine  o'clock,  they  were  again,  after  a  ten 
miles'  ride,  in  front  of  Probstheide.  On  their 
arrival  they  were  informed  that,  at  day -break,  it 
had  been  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn 
their  forces  from  Connewitz,  Probstheide,  and  Stot- 
teritz,  and  from  all  other  advanced  posts  during 
the  night,  which  had  been  unusually  dark,  close 
into  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Leipzig,  leaving  only 
the  slightest  possible  line  of  picquets  to  mask  their 
movements,  and  keeping  up  bivouac   fires  to  de- 
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ceive  their  opponents,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 
It  was  further  ascertained,  that  they  had  been 
busily  employed  all  night,  filing  off  in  succession 
through  Leipzig  onwards,  by  the  Erfurt  road.  On 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  detachments  of  their  three 
great  armies,  well  supported,  were  already  seen 
driving  in  the  enemy's  picquets,  and  the  main 
columns  advancing  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
city. 

Field  Marshal  Schwartzenberg  had  intended  that 
the  Austrians,  who  composed  the  left  column  of  the 
allied  grand  army  on  the  preceding  day,  should 
march  that  morning  on  Zwenkau,  with  orders  to 
cross  the  Elster,  join  General  Giulay,  in  the  coun- 
trv  of  Liitzen,  and  use  all  diligence  to  fall  in  with 
and  molest  Napoleon's  retreating  columns ;  but 
the  transmission  of  the  orders  was  delayed,  or 
failed,  and  that  force  still  advanced  on  Leipzig. 
Yet  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  corps  of 
D'York,  which  Blucher,  in  obedience  to  an  express 
command  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  despatched 
in  good  time,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  in  the 
direction  of  Merseburg,  might  be  able  to  effect  a 
passage  of  the  Saale  and  Luppe,  and  the  inter- 
vening morass  near  that  place,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
turn  those  obstacles  at  Halle,  and  to  be  in  time  to 
take  in  flank  ^those  leading  columns  of  the  enemy 
which  might  have  passed  through  Weisenfels,  and 
placed  themselves  behind  the  Saale. 

Leaving  the  allied  columns  on  their  march  to 
the  assault  of  Leipzig,  we  will  now  avail  ourselves 
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of  the  Baron  d'Odeleben's  interesting  account,  as 
well  as  of  the  admissions  contained  in  Napoleon's 
own  bulletin,  to  trace  what  had  passed  in  the 
enemy's  camp. 

We  learn  that  after  the  final  repulse  of  Blucher's 
attack  on  Reudnitz,  towards  the  close  of  the  day 
on  the  19th,  (when  Napoleon  had  exerted  himself 
personally,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  his  guards,) 
he  was  at  length  convinced,  not  only  from  his  own 
observation,  but  from  the  reports  of  Ney  and  Reg- 
nier,  whom  he  met  in  that  quarter,  that  since  the 
arrival  of  the  allied  army  of  the  North,  the  force 
opposed  to  his  left  flank  had  become  so  over- 
whelming, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand 
it  on  the  following  day ;  and  therefore  he  decided 
upon  a  general  retreat,  to  be  effected  under  cover 
of  night,  through  Leipzig. 

After  some  conversation  with  Murat,  whom  he 
found  at  his  post,  between  Stotteritz  and  Probs- 
theide,  when  he  probably  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  him,  Napoleon  returned  to  his  station  near 
the  old  windmill.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  consequently  dark.  The  battle  was 
over  for  the  night,  and  nothing  but  a  partial  can- 
nonnade  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  hostile  posts, 
as  they  prepared  to  lie  down  in  their  respective 
positions,  and  pass  the  night  under  arms,  in  expect- 
ation of  another  day's  fighting,  as  soon  as  morning 
should  dawn.  Napoleon  caused  a  bivouac  fire  to 
be  lighted  for  himself,  and  gave  orders  to  Berthier 
for  the  general  retreat.     While  that  able  and  ex- 
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perienced  chief  of  the  staff  was  engaged  in  making 
the  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  this  difficult 
movement  in  all  its  details,  with  the  requisite  ex- 
pedition, and  dictating  and  despatching  his  orders, 
Napoleon  threw  himself  upon  a  stretcher  that  had 
been  brought  out  of  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and 
fell  asleep,  exhausted  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of 
the  day.  In  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  awoke,  and  was  further  convinced  of  the  perilous 
situation  of  his  army,  and  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate retreat,  by  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
artillery,  —  that  in  five  days  the  army  had  ex- 
pended 220,000  cannon  balls,  — that  only  16,000 
remained,  including  the  reserve, — and  that  no  fresh 
supplies  could  be  obtained,  unless  from  Magdeburg 
or  Erfurt.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
called  for  his  horse,  rode  to  Leipzig,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Prusse,  in  the  suburbs ; 
there  he  remained  all  night,  engaged  sometimes 
with  Berthier,  Caulincourt,  or  the  Due  de  Bas- 
sano;  and  sometimes  watching  the  long  columns 
of  troops  which,  towards  morning,  began  to  pass 
under  his  window,  in  full  retreat.  At  day-break, 
his  horses  were  saddled  and  ready  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  the 
guns  of  the  Allies  announced  their  approach  to 
attack  the  town,  that  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse, 
and  proceeded  first  to  make  a  hasty  reconnoissance 
towards  the  assailants.  On  that  occasion,  the  bul- 
letin states,  he  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the 
suburbs  to  be  set  on  fire,   which  might  have  af- 
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forded  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  defenders; 
but,  from  regard  to  the  king,  he  mercifully  forbore 
to  do  so. 

Leaving  the  chief  conduct  of  the  defence  and  the 
farther  passage  of  the  troops  to  Marshal  Macdonald, 
at  half-past  nine  he  rode  into  the  town  to  take  leave 
of  the  unhappy  sovereign,  who  was  about  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  steady  adherence  to  an 
unrighteous  cause,  from  which,  however,  it  must  in 
justice  be  admitted,  he  never  before  possessed  the 
power  or  opportunity  to  disengage  himself,  without 
certain  and  immediate  ruin  to  his  people  and  king- 
dom. At  this  interview  Napoleon,  who  really  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  personal  regard  for  the  Eoyal 
Family  of  Saxony,  left  the  king  at  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  —  to  quit  Leipzig,  and  trust  to  his  pro- 
tection, or  remain  there  at  the  mercy  of  the  Allies. 
Upon  the  king's  adhering  to  the  latter  alternative, 
he  gave  him  full  sanction  to  make  what  terms  he 
best  could  for  himself  and  his  subjects,  but  re- 
commended the  wounded  to  his  especial  care.  Na- 
poleon then  caused  a  Saxon  battalion,  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  imperial  guard,  to  take  post  in 
front  of  their  king's  abode ;  there  to  remain  and 
serve  as  a  guard  and  protection  against  "  les  pre- 
miers mouvements"  of  the  assailants,  justly  to  be 
dreaded  when  a  town  is  about  to  be  entered  sword 
in  hand.  After  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  king, 
queen,  and  princess,  in  their  awful  situation  of 
suspense,  as  well  as  of  real  and  imminent  danger,  he 
left  them  to  their  fate,  and  about  ten  o'clock  began 
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to  make  his  way  towards  Lindenau.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  crowd  of  men,  and  confusion  of  guns  and  bag- 
gage that  blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  town,  to- 
wards the  rear,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  through  a  garden;  and  as  he  crossed  the 
Elster,  he  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  mined,  in  rea- 
diness to  be  blown  up  as  soon  as  the  rear-guard 
should  have  retired  over  it. 

At  least  30,000  men  and  100  guns,  including  all 
the  artillery  of  the  young  guard,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  waggons,  still  remained  in  Leipzig  at  that 
time,  besides  the  professed  rear-guard  of  6,000  men, 
with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  retreat  of  this 
body  might  be  considered  as  cut  off;  for  it  could 
only  be  effected  slowly,  by  the  men  in  single  files, 
through  the  motionless  mass  of  carriages  and  guns 
in  the  defile.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pre- 
mature explosion  at  the  bridge  took  place,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  catastrophe 
was  occasioned,  or  at  least  hastened,  by  a  panic 
that  seized  the  artillery -men,  who  were  charged 
with  the  duty,  and  that  Napoleon  was,  as  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be,  innocent  of  a  premeditated 
and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  numerous  troops 
and  distinguished  officers,  including  no  less  than 
four  chiefs  of  corps,  whom  he  knew  to  be  still  in 
Leipzig,  conducting  or  covering  the  retreat.  The 
bridge  over  the  Elster  is  close  to  the  gate  of  the 
city,  and  the  panic  which  seized  the  artillery-men 
is   easily  explained   by  the   fact  that  Blucher  by 
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that  time  had  passed  some  light  infantry  of  Sack- 
en's  corps  over  a  branch  of  the  Elster  into  the 
Rosenthal,  which  is  a  sort  of  island  separated  only 
from  the  line  of  retreat  by  another  of  the  nu- 
merous ramifications  of  that  river.  The  Russian 
skirmishers,  therefore,  although  in  fact  the  river 
intervened,  must  have  appeared  to  have  turned  the 
artillery-men's  post  already,  and  to  threaten  the 
causeway  in  their  rear. 

Napoleon  did  not  remain  long  at  Lindenau,  but 
hastened  to  Mark  Ranstedt,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to 
restore  order  among  the  troops  that  remained  to 
him.  About  80,000  men,  including  his  guard,  are 
believed  to  have  effected  their  retreat ;  but  not 
without  confusion  of  corps,  and  even  dispersion  of 
regiments,  amounting  almost  to  entire  disorgan- 
ization. 

About  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  aroused  by 
the  first  guns  of  the  Allies,  announcing  their  ap- 
proach to  attack  the  town,  and  mounted  his  horse, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  arrived 
in  front  of  Probstheide.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  state  in  which  we  found  that  village, 
as  we  rode  through  it ;  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying 
in  the  streets  and  lanes,  were  evidence  of  a  gallant 
and  obstinate  defence,  and  the  burnt  carcasses  of 
men  and  horses,  occasioned  by  the  general  confla- 
gration, from  which  their  wounds  had  probably 
prevented  their  escape,  formed,  indeed,  a  lamen- 
table picture  of  the  horrors  of  war.  The  sovereigns 
did  not  remain  long  to  contemplate  so  unpleasant  a 
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scene ;  but  riding  onwards,  the  Emperor  arrived  at 
the  windmill-hill,  that  had  been  Napoleon's  station 
on  the  previous  day,  and  he  halted  there  some  time, 
as  it  was  not  above  a  mile  from  the  suburbs  about 
to  be  attacked,  and  afforded  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  whole  combined  operation.  Although  the  em- 
peror and  king  made  excursions  to  watch,  or  super- 
intend more  nearly,  the  steady  progress  of  the  at- 
tacking columns,  in  which  they  were  severally 
interested,  yet  this  commanding  station  seemed  to 
be  made  their  concerted  rendezvous  during  the  rest 
of  the  morning.  The  disposition  for  the  attack  was 
thus : — 

The  grand  army,  that  is  Schwartzenberg's  com- 
mand, moved  on  to  the  attack  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  suburbs,  precisely  in  the  order  of  the 
preceding  day,  —  the  Austrians,  next  to  the  river 
on  the  Connewitz  road,  —  the  corps  of  Wittgen- 
stein, preceded  by  Kleist,  and  supported  by  the 
reserve,  to  the  left  of  the  Probstheide  road. 

Under  the  direction  of  General  Blucher,  on  the 
extreme  right,  the  Russian  corps  of  Sacken  attacked 
the  gate  of  Halle,  and  was  supported  by  the  Russian 
corps  of  Langeron.  That  northern  quarter  of  the 
town  was  close  to  the  only  bridge  over  the  Elster 
that  afforded  the  means  of  retreat,  and  had  there- 
fore been  rendered  as  strong  as  possible  by  tem- 
porary outworks.  The  defence  of  these  was  en- 
trusted to  the  corps  of  Regnier. 

In  the  centre,  on  the  Reudnitz  or  main  approach, 
the  army  of  the  North  advanced  to  the  attack.     In 
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this  the  Prince  Koyal  of  Sweden  gave  it  in  charge 
to  General  Bulow,  to  storm  the  "  Hinter-thor"  and 
"  Kohlgartner-thor,"  with  the  Prussian  brigade  of 
Prince  Ernest  of  Hesse-Homburgh,  supported  by 
that  of  General  Borstell;  and  being  anxious  to  give 
to  his  own  peculiar  contingent  a  conspicuous  par- 
ticipation in  the  glorious  termination  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  he  had,  by  forced  marches, 
brought  forward  six  Swedish  battalions  on  the 
right  of  the  Prussians,  supporting  them  with  five 
battalions  of  Russian  chasseurs,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Michael  Woronzof. 

Leipzig  was  once  a  walled  town ;  but  its  old  de- 
fences had  long  been  neglected,  and  were  in  them- 
selves of  little  value ;  indeed,  they  have  probably 
been  suffered  to  remain  with  their  gates  and  bar- 
riers only  as  enclosures  to  secure  the  collection  of 
customs  and  municipal  dues.  A  circular  walk  and 
avenue  of  trees,  which  surrounded  the  town  and 
separated  it  from  the  suburbs,  had  taken  the  place 
of  whatever  outworks  or  glacis  it  may  have  had ; 
but  the  space  kept  open  by  this  circular  walk  still 
facilitated,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  those  tempo- 
rary means  of  defence  which,  with  proper  manage- 
ment and  a  sufficient  force,  may  render  even  an 
open  town  of  small  dimensions  no  easy  conquest  to 
an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  the  defenders. 
Stockades  and  barriers  had  been  constructed.  Pro- 
jecting buildings  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  capable 
of  affording  a  cross  or  reserve  fire,  had  been  loop- 
holed,   and  were  strongly  occupied.      At  certain 
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angles,  redoubts,  to  serve  as  bastions,  had  been 
thrown  up  for  a  flanking  fire,  and  all  the  direct 
approaches  through  the  suburbs  were  duly  enfi- 
laded with  cannon.  Only  three  sides  of  the  town, 
if  we  consider  it  as  contained  in  a  square,  were 
liable  to  be  attacked ;  for  the  fourth  was  secured  by 
the  river  ;  and,  consequently,  the  whole  front  to  be 
defended,  from  the  Partha  to  the  Pleisse,  did  not 
exceed  two  English  miles  in  length. 

According  to  the  French  bulletin  only  6000  men 
are  stated  to  have  been  left  for  the  defence  under 
the  command  of  the  Marshals  Macdonald  and 
Poniatowski ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  corps  of 
Regnier,  much  reduced  it  is  true  by  the  desertion 
of  the  Saxons,  was  engaged  with  Sacken  in  the 
north  suburb,  and  when  the  bridge  was  blown  up 
at  least  30,000  effective  men  remained  in  Leipzig ; 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  being  commanded  by 
four  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  of  corps  in 
the  French  army,  were  available  for  the  defence, 
and  were  no  doubt  employed  in  it  while  awaiting 
their  turn  to  file  off  regularly  in  succession  ;  until 
they  were  panic-struck  and  disheartened  by  the 
premature  blowing  up  of  the  bridge  in  their  rear, 
which  cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  rendered 
them  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
actual  attack  on  the  town  had  commenced  on  all 
sides,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  on  horseback, 
near  the  old  windmill,  surrounded  by  his  suite,  and 
anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  troops,  at 
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that  moment  a  flag  of  truce  was  brought  to  him, 
with  a  message  from  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  a  proposal  to  treat  of  a  capitu- 
lation. The  Emperor  chose  to  receive  the  message 
publicly,  and  to  answer  it  at  once,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  around  him.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  was 
not  inclined  to  give  the  enemy  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  complete  their  escape,  as  a  suspension 
of  the  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating,  would 
have  afforded  them :  he  said,  with  a  distinct  deli- 
very, and  in  very  good  German,  as  the  Germans 
that  were  present  admitted  :  "  A  victorious  army 
in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy  was  not  to  be  arrested 
in  its  progress  by  any  consideration  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  town.  If  the  gates  were  immediately 
opened,  the  most  strict  discipline  would  be  observed ; 
but  if  not,  he  must  continue  his  fire  upon  the 
town."  He  added,  "  As  for  your  king,  tell  him 
he  has  broken  his  solemn  engagement  with  me 
within  these  few  months ;  I  can  therefore  no  longer 
respect  or  place  confidence  in  him ;  but  for  every 
German  who  will  join  his  countrymen  in  the  liber- 
ation of  Germany,  he  shall  be  received  as  a  brother." 
The  Emperor  sent  General  Toll,  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  who  was  himself  a  German  by  birth,  to 
re-conduct  the  flag  of  truce,  and  make  sure  of  the 
correct  delivery  of  this  answer  to  the  king.  While 
General  Toll  was  executing  his  commission,  and 
still  in  the  king's  apartment  at  Leipzig,  he  heard  a 
brisk  fire  of  musquetry  gaining  ground  on  the 
town.  He  ran  down  stairs,  and  found  some  Prussians 
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in  possession  of  the  end  of  the  street,  and  skirmish- 
ing with  part  of  the  king's  guard.  He  instantly 
ordered  the  guard  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  took 
measures  with  the  Prussian  commanding  officer  for 
the  security  of  the  king's  person.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  town  had  been  entered  by  force  at 
several  points,  and  was  securely  in  possession  of 
the  Allies,  he  hastened  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  found  yet  on  the 
windmill-hill. 

Sacken,  Bulow,  and  the  Swedes,  and  Beningsen's 
advance  guard  had  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
town  at  various  points,  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
though  not  without  having  to  contend  for  some 
time  against  a  strenuous  resistance.  Sacken  and 
Langeron  had  been  gallantly  opposed  by  Regnier, 
and  with  difficulty  had  entered  the  gate  of  Halle 
and  the  northern  side  of  the  town.  In  the  attack 
on  the  eastern  side  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg 
was  wounded,  and  his  brigade  failed  in  its  first  at- 
tempt to  force  an  entrance  for  the  army  of  the 
North  :  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Ge- 
neral Borstell,  who  gained  a  lodgment,  but  was  still 
strenuously  opposed.  Beningsen  also  had  gained 
the  suburbs  in  his  front,  and  was  proceeding  to  the 
assault,  when  the  panic  of  the  French  paralysed  all 
their  power  of  farther  defence,  or  even  inclination 
to  resist,  except  in  some  few  remote  parts  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  towards  the  river,  where  a  de- 
sultory but  animated  skirmish  was  still  kept  up. 

No  sooner  had  General  Toll  made  his  report,  than 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  rode 
down  the  hill,  and  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  guards,  who  were  already  at  the  gates,  they 
entered  the  town  about  noon,  and  were  no  less 
anxious,  by  their  presence  and  the  good  discipline 
of  their  reserve,  to  prevent  those  excesses  that 
almost  invariably  follow  the  capture  of  a  town  by 
assault,  than  eager  to  ascertain  and  to  secure  the  prize 
that  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  the  Emperor  and  the  King  had  to  force 
their  way  through  streets  that  were  crowded  with 
the  dejected  and  disarmed  prisoners,  the  wounded, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  (some  in  consternation 
and  to  propitiate  the  victors;  others  in  honest 
exultation  at  their  happy  deliverance)  came  out 
into  the  streets,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  cheers 
and  shouts  of  "  Vivat  Alexander  1"  "  Vivat  der 
Konig  von  Preussen ! " 

As  we  passed  the  house  in  which  the  King  of 
Saxony  had  taken  up  his  abode,  the  Saxon  Guard 
was  still  there,  formed  on  its  post,  with  arms  re- 
versed. The  King,  with  the  few  members  of  his 
court  that  were  with  him,  had  come  down  to  the 
street,  and  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  his  house ; 
but  the  Emperor  passed  by  him  without  notice, 
and  rode  on  through  the  market  place,  to  the  gate 
of  Mark  Ranstedt.  Finding  that  exit  completely 
impassable,  and  learning  that  every  possibility  of 
the  farther  retreat  of  the  French  had  been  effec- 
tually cut  off,  he  returned,  and  took  up  his  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  market-place.     A  batta- 
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lion  of  the  Russian  guard  was  placed  for  the  pro- 
tection and  custody  of  the  royal  prisoners ;  and  the 
proper  officers  of  the  several  departments  were 
charged,  under  the  Emperor's  immediate  superin- 
tendence, who  sat  there  on  horseback,  to  secure 
all  arms  and  military  stores,  to  re-establish  order, 
and  to  prevent  plunder  or  excess  of  any  kind. 
The  victorious  troops  of  various  nations,  who  had 
entered  the  town  first,  and  who,  from  their  natural 
excitement,  might  have  been  less  manageable,  were 
ordered,  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  which 
on  that  occasion  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume, 
to  withdraw,  and  a  regular  Eussian  garrison  and 
commandant  were  immediately  appointed  to  relieve 
them.  The  promptitude,  good  order,  and  complete 
success  with  which  these  arrangements  were  made 
and  carried  into  effect,  exceed  perhaps  any  triumph 
of  discipline  recorded  in  history,  when  towns  have 
been  taken  by  assault,  and  do  equal  credit  to  the 
heads  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
commanders  of  armies,  by  whom  an  event,  which 
must  always  be  most  critical  and  perilous,  was 
accomplished,  and  brought  to  so  happy  an  issue. 

In  the  grand  market-place  of  Leipzig  the  interest 
of  that  remarkable  scene  was  raised  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  Sovereigns  were  joined  there  by  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  by  Schwartzenberg,  Blu- 
cher,  Beningsen,  and  many  others  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  the  allied  armies,  each 
mounted  and  with  his  staff;  and  though  all  had 
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co-operated,  many  of  them  had  not  met  since  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign. 

There,  amidst  the  clamorous  cheers  of  the  crowd, 
the  sound  of  skirmishing,  which,  though  hopeless, 
was  not  yet  extinguished  in  remote  streets  towards 
the  river,  and  the  occasional  shot  and  shells  of 
heavy  calibre,  from  the  other  side,  which  continued 
to  be  thrown  wantonly  and  at  random  into  the 
town,  the  cry  of  "  Platz  !"  "  Platz  !"  from  time  to 
time,  excited  new  and  intense  expectation  and 
interest,  as  some  fresh  prisoner  of  note  was  brought 
through  the  crowd  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor. 
Among  these  the  most  distinguished  were  Generals 
Regnier  and  Lauriston,  chief  of  corps.  Marshal 
Macdonald  had  escaped  with  difficulty,  by  plunging 
into  the  river,  and  it  is  said  his  horse  was  drowned, 
and  that  he  himself  narrowly  escaped,  by  seizing 
hold  of  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Poniatowski,  less 
fortunate,  was  drowned  in  making  a  similar  at- 
tempt. Upwards  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
had  been  taken,  and  trophies,  carts,  carriages,  and 
prisoners  without  number.  Thus  the  amount  of 
the  prize,  and  the  consequences  of  the  victory, 
seemed  gradually  to  develop  themselves  at  that 
place  and  at  that  moment,  as  in  the  last  scene  of  a 
drama  realized. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  courteous  to  all  his 
prisoners,  and  particularly  gracious  to  Lauriston, 
who  was  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  rank,  with 
epaulettes  and  decorations;  but,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  notice  till  he  could  effect  his  escape  in  the 
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general  confusion,  he  had  wrapped  himself  up  in  an 
old,  rough,  drab  great-coat.  In  this  garb,  and  on 
horseback,  he  was  taken  and  brought  before  the 
Emperor,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  being 
well  known  to  him  in  consequence  of  having  been 
recently  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  scene  lasted  perhaps  an  hour,  after  which 
the  Emperor  went  to  a  residence  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  town,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  another  in  the  suburbs.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria arrived  an  hour  or  two  later,  and  proceeded  to 
the  quarters  reserved  for  him.  In  the  afternoon 
Lord  Cathcart  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  review  the  contingent  of  the  Prince  Eoyal  of 
Sweden,  at  the  particular  desire  of  that  prince. 
All  was  then  as  tranquil  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred.  We  found  the  Swedish  army  formed  in 
line  to  the  number  of  about  20,000  men,  seemingly 
in  good  order,  and  certainly  not  much  the  worse  for 
the  military  service  they  had  endured.  The  Em- 
peror also  inspected  the  English  rocket-brigade 
attached  to  that  army,  and  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Strangways.  In  the  evening  we  re- 
turned to  Leipzig  for  the  night. 
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BOOK  THE   SIXTH. 

PERIOD  FROM  THE  DEFEAT  OF  NAPOLEON'S  ARMY  AT 
LEIPZIG  TO  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 
BY  THE   LIBERATION   OF   GERMANY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RETREAT  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  ERFURT. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  at  Leipzig,  and  in 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  amounted 
to  about  52,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  said  to  have 
been  fit  for  duty,  and  22,000  sick  or  wounded. 
The  loss  in  killed  on  both  sides  must  have  been 
great,  but  is  not  easily  ascertained  ;  250  guns,  900 
ammunition  and  other  waggons,  besides  valuable 
military  stores  and  magazines,  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Allies.  Notwithstanding  his  severe 
losses,  it  has  been  estimated  that  Napoleon  may 
have  found  collected  around  him  at  Mark-Ran- 
stedt,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October,  a  force 
of  about  80,000  men,  who  had  made  good  their 
retreat,  or  rather  their  escape,  through  Leipzig. 
Besides  these  he  had  the  corps  of  Bertrand  at 
Weisenfels,  amounting  perhaps  to  10,000  or  15,000 
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more.  Though  this  may  still  appear  a  respectable 
force  on  paper,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
troops,  which  were  hurried  through  Leipzig  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  and  before  daylight  on  the  19th, 
had  entered  the  town  in  several  columns,  and  by 
different  gates,  whilst  there  was  only  one  outlet  for 
them,  and  that  on  an  encumbered  defile,  an  ele- 
vated causeway  across  a  swamp  three  English  miles 
in  length,  in  which  there  were  no  less  than  five 
bridges  in  succession,  over  as  many  unfordable 
streams,  but  which  must  be  crossed.  This  process 
was  an  unavoidable  necessity ;  but  if  it  had  been 
intended  for  the  confusion  of  corps  and  the  wreck 
of  an  army,  it  could  not  have  been  better  designed, 
and  it  completed  the  demoralisation  which  usually 
follows  lost  battles  and  precipitate  retreats.  To 
restore  order,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  in  such  a 
case,  is  a  work  of  difficulty,  not  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  discouragement  and  hurry  of  a  forced  re- 
treat. On  military  grounds  alone,  therefore,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  Napoleon  to  make  a  stand 
at  Erfurt,  or  to  attempt,  by  skilful  manoeuvre  in 
the  favourable  county  behind  the  Saale,  to  divert 
or  even  delay  his  immediate  expulsion  from  Ger- 
many. Besides  this,  he  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
the  spirit  of  independence  renewed  throughout  all 
Germany  as  the  political  consequence  of  his  lost 
time  on  the  Elbe,  and  lost  battle  on  the  Elster,  nor 
to  perceive  that  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  defections 
were  only  corruscations  from  a  vast  smouldering 
volcano,  ready  to  burst  forth  into  a  general  erup- 
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tion,  as  soon  as  the  tidings  of  his  disaster  should 
spread,  and  carry  assurance  of  the  strength  of  the 
Allies  to  protect  their  confederates  in  liberating 
their  native  land. 

Under  these  circumstances  Napoleon  left  Mark- 
Ranstedt,  in  his  caleche,  at  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  October,  escorted  at  a  foot's  pace  by  his 
old  guard,  to  follow  the  line  of  march  of  his  discom- 
fited and  crest-fallen  host ;  and  without  doubt  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  retreat  across  the  Rhine, 
with  as  much  expedition  and  as  little  farther  loss 
as  possible.  At  daybreak  he  arrived  at  Liitzen, 
and  became  fully  aware  of  the  helpless  condition  of 
his  army ;  for  the  defile  occasioned  by  the  town  had 
checked  the  stream,  and  this  of  course  proved  a 
severe  test  of  discipline.  It  was  not  till  Murat, 
who  had  accompanied  him  so  far  in  his  carriage, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  used  his  personal  exertions 
and  authority,  that  sufficient  order  could  be  re- 
stored to  enable  Napoleon  to  proceed  through  the 
town,  a  little  beyond  which  he  halted.  On  this 
occasion  he  appears  to  have  experienced  no  small 
anxiety,  lest  his  disheartened  and  surly  soldiers, 
many  without  arms,  and  all  without  ammunition, 
should  be  attacked  by  some  cavalry  force  of  the 
Allies,  as  they  continued  their  route  across  the 
plains  of  Liitzen,  before  some  degree  of  order  could 
be  restored  to  render  them  capable  of  resistance. 
Whilst  Murat  and  the  other  chiefs,  with  their 
staffs,  were  busily  employed,  like  shepherds  or 
drovers  in  the  confusion  of  some  great  cattle  fair, 
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in  endeavouring  to  disentangle  their  respective 
flocks  and  herds,  Napoleon  strove  to  renovate  the 
spirits  of  his  troops  as  they  passed  onwards  in 
better  order  than  he  had  witnessed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  defile,  and  did  not  fail  to  administer 
the  sort  of  cordial  best  suited  to  French  vanity  on 
such  occasions.  He  ordered  bands  to  play  and 
drums  and  trumpets  to  be  as  clamorous  as  possible, 
while  he  caused  4000  Austrian  prisoners  to  be  dis- 
played at  the  road  side,  and  produced  numerous 
colours  taken  long  ago  at  the  Battle  of  Dresden ; 
thus  performing  the  farce  of  a  review  after  the 
tragedy  of  a  disastrous  battle.  This  display  hap- 
pened to  take  place  at  the  spot  where  Marshal 
Bessieres  was  killed  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Liitzen,  about  six  months  previous,  which  was  the 
first  event  in  his  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1813. 

As  to  immediate  danger  from  direct  pursuit, 
none  was  to  be  apprehended ;  for  all  the  bridges 
on  the  Lindenau  causeway  had  been  destroyed  by 
Oudinot,  who  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
last  stream,  the  Luppe,  with  his  division  of  the 
young  guard,  to  dispute  the  passage;  and  the 
mere  manual  operation  of  repairing  the  road  and 
the  bridges,  so  as  to  render  them  passable,  even 
if  unopposed,  would  require  not  less  than  one 
whole  day's  work.  The  arrival,  however,  of  a 
hostile  cavalry  force,  despatched  by  some  circuit- 
ous route,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  all 
was  secure,  or  even  an  attack  by  Giulay  and 
Maurice  Lichten stein,  might  have  been  reasonably 
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expected  at  that  moment,  and  might  have  been 
inconvenient  to  the  French;  but  no  cavalry  had 
been  despatched  in  time ;  and  those  two  Austrian 
Generals,  whose  corps  together  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  10,000  men,  either  kept  aloof,  on 
account  of  their  weakness,  or  were  decoyed  away 
towards  Naumburg,  by  the  movement  of  Ber- 
trand,  and  these  were  the  only  troops  of  the 
Allies  previously  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and 
now  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, meeting  with  no  impediment,  marched  on  to 
Weisenfels,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  or  before  daylight  on  the  following 
morning,  he  succeeded  in  passing  his  whole  force 
across  the  Saale  at  that  place,  in  two  columns, 
one  by  the  regular  bridge,  and  the  other  by  a 
temporary  one  of  rafts,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  order  of  Bertrand. 

In  crossing  the  Saale  at  Weisenfels,  which  im- 
plies a  departure  from  the  great  road  instead  of 
ascending  its  right  bank,  Napoleon's  object  was 
probably  to  place  the  river  between  his  army  and 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  a  dangerous  and  inconvenient  defile  at 
Kosen,  occasioned  by  a  commanding  ridge  that 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Saale.  Here  the  regular 
causeway  towards  Erfurt,  after  ascending  the  course 
of  the  river  along  the  right  bank  from  Weisenfels 
and  through  Naumburg,  is  made  to  cross  the  river ; 
and  the  prudence  of  his  decision  in  this  respect  was 
vindicated  by  the  severe  molestation  which  Giulay 
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was  able  to  inflict,  from  the  heights  of  Kosen,  upon 
the  corps  of  Bertrand,  who,  after  having  built  the 
second  bridge  at  Weisenfels,  moved  on  to  secure 
that  of  Kosen,  and  guard  the  passage  of  the  Saale 
at  that  point.  By  crossing  the  Saale  at  Weisenfels, 
Napoleon  subjected  his  army  to  a  difficult  march 
along  bad  roads,  through  a  hilly  country,  inter- 
sected by  vineyards,  and  occupying  an  angle  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  river  Unstruth  with  the 
Saale,  which  exposed  them  also  to  the  necessity  of 
crossing  two  rivers  instead  of  one. 

General  d'York,  who  had  been  sent  off  from 
Leipzig  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  having  gone 
round  by  Halle,  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  disturb 
the  passage  of  the  French  over  the  Saale  at  Weisen- 
fels ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  falling  upon  the  rear  of 
enemy's  columns,  as  they  crossed  the  Unstruth  at 
Freiburg.  On  this  occasion,  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
in  which  Napoleon  remained  with  his  rear  guard 
to  the  last,  General  d'York  took  some  prisoners, 
forty  guns,  and  many  waggons,  besides  liberating 
the  4000  Austrians,  the  same  unfortunate  prisoners 
that  Napoleon  had  recently  paraded  near  Liitzen, 
and  who  continued  to  be  dragged  after  him,  pro- 
bably to  give  some  colour  of  plausibility  to  his 
claim  of  victory  at  Leipzig,  in  which  he  still  per- 
severed, through  blind  infatuation  or  politic  effron- 
tery. The  seventeenth  bulletin  says,  "  The  French 
army,  though  victorious,  is  arriving  at  Erfurt  as  a 
defeated  army  would  have  arrived;"  and  he  attri- 
butes this    entirely   to    the   premature   explosion 
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of  the  bridge  over  the  Pleisse,  by  a  corporal  of 
sappers. 

After  crossing  the  Unstruth,  Napoleon  continued 
his  retreat  by  Eckardsberge ;  his  proper  right  flank 
was  covered  by  Bertrand,  who  still  held  the  bridge 
at  Kosen,  and  after  regaining  the  great  road  near 
Buttelstedt,  he  arrived,  without  farther  inconve- 
nience, at  Erfurt  on  the  23d  of  October. 

We  now  return  to  the  allied  army  assembled  at 
Leipzig  on  the  19th,  and  trace  the  general  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  pursuit. 

Napoleon,  when  forced  to  retire,  had  been  se- 
verely punished  for  his  imprudence  in  risking  a 
general  action,  with  not  only  a  river  but  a  conflux 
of  five  unfordable  streams,  immediately  in  rear  of 
his  position,  by  the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  army, 
and  the  hopeless  discomfiture  of  the  remainder. 
Yet  the  same  remarkable  and  complicated  barrier 
now  befriended  him,  by  effectually  covering  his  re- 
treat, and  giving  to  those  of  his  troops,  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  pass  it,  a  start  of  four- 
and-twenty-hours  before  their  pursuers. 

The  Allies  did  not  wait  in  tranquillity  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  only  direct  communication ; 
but  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Leipzig, 
they  concerted,  and  acted  upon  the  following  dispo- 
sition for  the  pursuit,  by  the  least  circuitous  routes 
that  remained  open  to  them  :  — 

First,  the  grand  army,  under  the  chief  command 
of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  was 
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to  march  to  its  left,  through  Zeitz  and  Jena  on 
Wiemar. 

Secondly,  Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron, 
was  to  follow  the  route  taken  by  General  D'York. 
In  marching  to  his  right,  he  descended  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elster;  but  hearing  of  a  practicable 
route  across  the  swamp  between  the  Elster  and  the 
Luppe,  not  far  from  Schkeuditz,  the  two  corps 
effected  their  passage  in  the  course  of  the  20th, 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  across  the  Merseburger 
Aue.  This  extensive  morass  occupies  the  space 
between  the  rivers,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipzig  till  those  two  deep  and  sluggish  streams 
terminate  their  parallel  courses  in  the  Saale  below 
Meresburg.  Blucher,  having  left  this  difficulty 
behind  him,  marched  upon  Liitzen  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; but,  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
morass,  he  could  not  arrive  there  till  Napoleon  had 
escaped  him.  Seizing  some  stragglers  and  much 
baggage,  he  continued  his  pursuit  by  Weisenfels 
and  Freiburg  on  Langensalza. 

Thirdly,  the  Prince  Royal,  with  the  army  of  the 
North  and  the  corps  of  Beningsen,  was  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  the  road  could  be  opened,  through  Leipzig, 
Liitzen,  and  Merseburg. 

These  arrangements  brought  the  whole  of  the 
survivors  of  the  allied  army  which  had  fought  at 
Leipzig  within  reach  of  concentration,  in  the  course 
of  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  for  another  battle, 
had  it  been  required,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erfurt. 
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Napoleon  was  then  at  Erfurt,  with  a  strong  rear- 
guard in  position  towards  Wiemar.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  halted  at  Jena  on  the  23d,  tra- 
versing the  fatal  field  of  1806  in  his  route,  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Wiemar  on  the  24th.  As  it  ap- 
peared that  Napoleon  declined  another  battle,  the 
King  of  Prussia  now  left  the  army  to  make  a  hasty 
visit  to  his  dominions. 

By  this  time  news  must  have  reached  Napoleon 
that  the  Bavarian  General  Wrede,  with  his  com- 
bined force  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  had 
arrived  on  the  Maine,  and  commenced  the  bombard- 
ment of  Wiirzburg  on  the  2  2d.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  aware  that  the  allied  grand  army  had  re- 
assembled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiemar,  while 
the  army  of  Blucher  was  already  on  Napoleon's 
flank,  moving  to  turn  Erfurt  by  Langensalza ;  and 
the  army  of  the  North  was  also  advancing,  and  not 
far  distant.  Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French 
army  was  out  of  the  question.  They  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  A  continued  and  precipitate  retreat 
was  their  only  chance  of  escape.  In  the  one  day's 
halt  on  the  24th,  which  Napoleon  allowed  himself 
at  Erfurt,  no  time  was  lost  by  him ;  for  while  his 
columns  closed  up,  and  renewed  their  march  in 
better  order,  he  caused  supplies  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, rations,  and  other  things  needful  for  his 
troops,  to  be  distributed  to  them,  as  far  as  time  and 
the  stores  of  that  depot  would  allow.  Leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  town  of  Erfurt  and  citadel  of  St. 
Petersberg,   he   withdrew   his    rear-guard   in   the 
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morning  of  the  25th,  and,  covered  from  direct  pur- 
suit in  some  measure  by  the  fortress,  he  resumed 
his  retreat. 

At  Gotha  and  Eisenach  his  rear-guard  was 
roughly  handled  by  General  D'York  and  Rudze- 
wicz,  part  of  the  army  of  Blucher,  who  reached 
Langensalza  with  the  remainder  on  the  25th. 
Thence  Napoleon  hastened  to  throw  himself,  with 
his  harassed  army,  into  the  wild  forest  country  of 
the  Thuringer  Wald,  through  which  the  great 
road  by  Salzungen  and  Hanau  passes  towards 
Frankfort  and  Mayence.  These  forest  districts 
afforded  shelter  to  stragglers,  and  facilities  for  de- 
sertion to  the  Germans,  who  had  yet  remained  in 
his  ranks ;  but  though  the  nature  of  the  country 
tended  greatly  to  diminish  his  force  by  desertion 
as  well  as  starvation,  it  was  favourable  to  the  pro- 
tecting services  of  his  rear-guard,  and  though  oc- 
casionally incommoded  by  the  partisan  corps  of 
Platof,  Tchernicheff,  and  Illowaisky,  his  army  was 
no  longer  seriously  molested  by  its  pursuers.  But 
he  was  soon  to  encounter  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy,  though  recently  his  friend  and  ally,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  moving  with  rapid  strides  to  cross 
his  path,  and  intercept  his  return  to  the  frontier  of 
France. 

When  it  was  known,  at  the  allied  general  head- 
quarters at  Wiemar,  that  the  enemy  had  continued 
his  retreat  from  Erfurt,  the  following  disposition 
was  adopted  for  the  ulterior  pursuit:  — 

First,   Blucher,    although   his    advanced    corps 
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commanded  by  D'York  had  overtaken  the  corps  of 
Bertrand  near  Eisenach  and  done  it  considerable 
mischief,  was  now  directed  to  move  by  the  road  to 
Giessen  and  Wetzlar,  and  leave  the  great  road,  by 
which  the  enemy  had  retired,  open  for  the  main 
Austrian  column  of  the  grand  army.  That  column 
was  on  its  march  through  the  Thuringer  Wald  by 
Schmalkalden,  but  unfortunately  could  not  arrive 
in  time  to  be  of  the  same  use  in  the  direct  pursuit 
that  D'York  might  have  been,  if  he  had  not  been 
thus  diverted  from  it.  However,  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances of  D'York  on  the  26th  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  at  head-quarters  on  the  25th  when 
the  order  was  issued,  and  the  object  of  Blucher's 
new  route  was  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  a  retreat 
of  the  Frencli  upon  Coblentz. 

Secondly,  the  allied  grand  army,  the  Austrians, 
and  the  reserve,  moved  through  the  forest  to 
Schmalkalden  and  Meiningen.  Wittgenstein  and 
Kleist  were  charged  with  the  blockade  or  reduction 
of  Erfurt,  and  made  Gotha  their  head-quarters. 

Thirdly,  the  Prince  Koyal,  with  the  army  of  the 
North,  did  not  continue  the  pursuit  farther  than 
Salzungen,  but  marched  by  Cassel  and  Hanover 
round  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Harzback 
to  the  Lower  Elbe,  to  watch  Davoust  and  the 
Danes,  and  the  other  forces  of  the  enemy  that  re- 
mained in  our  rear,  and  which,  though  discon- 
nected and  scattered  along  the  Elbe  from  Dresden 
to  Hamburg,  and  many  of  them  sick  and  wounded, 
amounted,  including  the  Danes,  to  not  less  than 
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80,000  men.  Beningsen,  who  was  in  future  to  be 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  North,  was  also  sent 
back  by  the  direct  route  on  that  service,  and  par- 
ticularly charged,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
observation  of  Magdeburg. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Hanau,  the  details  of 
which  are  reserved  for  another  chapter,  reached 
the  head- quarters  of  the  grand  army  at  Meiningen. 
At  this  court  the  Duchess  Dowager,  the  Duke, 
then  a  minor,  and  the  Princess  Adelaide,  since  the 
universally  beloved  and  lamented  Queen  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  of  England,  entertained  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  his  suite,  the  Field  Marshal,  and 
various  other  princes  and  chiefs  who  halted  there 
one  day,  with  cordiality  and  hospitality,  which 
evinced  the  joy  with  which  they,  in  common  with 
all  true  and  loyal  Germans,  appreciated  the  exer- 
tions, and  gloried  in  the  triumphs,  of  their  libera- 
tors. 
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CHAP.  II. 

BATTLE  OF  HANAU  AND  RETREAT  OF  NAPOLEON  WITH  HIS 
ARMY  ACROSS  THE  RHINE. THE  ALLIED  SOVEREIGNS  AS- 
SEMBLE AT  FRANKFORT. 

From  Eisenach,  the  great  road  (by  which  Napoleon 
retreated,  after  passing  through  the  extremity  of  the 
Thuringer  Wald)  proceeds  by  Fulda  and  Schluch- 
tern ;  and  thence,  having  attained  the  summit  level, 
descends  by  the  course  of  the  river  Kinzig,  along 
its  left  bank,  by  Gelnhausen  to  the  town  of  Hanau, 
through  which  the  route  passes  on  to  Frankfort 
and  Mayence.  This  line  is  the  great  post-road  and 
military  communication.  There  is  indeed  another 
road  through  Hersfeld  and  Friedberg;  but  that 
route  is  too  circuitous  and  difficult  to  have  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  retreating  army. 

Hanau,  a  large  town,  with  old  dismantled  forti- 
fications, then  for  the  most  part,  converted  into 
gardens,  is  seated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  little  river  Kinzig,  with  the  broad 
and  navigable  Maine,  and  is  little  more  than  ten 
English  miles  from  Frankfort. 

Napoleon,  aware  of  Wrede's  arrival  at  Hanau, 
decided  upon  turning  the  town  by  an  old  road 
through  the  woody  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kinzig,  and  made  his  arrangements  for  forcing 
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his  way  past  his  antagonist  by  that  route.  As  he 
was  not  pressed  by  his  pursuers  this  operation  was 
neither  difficult  nor  hazardous,  even  if  resistance 
should  be  offered;  for  his  numbers  were  at  least 
double  those  of  his  opponent. 

As  soon  as  Wrede  was  aware  of  Napoleon's  in- 
tention he  crossed  the  Kinzig,  and  gallantly  but 
rashly  prepared  to  bar  the  road  against  the  home- 
ward bound  and  desperate  French  army,  which 
even  now  could  not  have  amounted  to  fewer  than 
60,000  men  (by  this  time,  if  not  veterans,  at  least 
inured  to  war),  while  the  allied  force  at  Wrede's 
disposal  was  little  more  than  30,000 ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  these  were  recruits  or  soldiers  who 
had  never  been  in  action.  With  this  intent  the 
Bavarian  general  took  up  a  position  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  facing  towards  the  north-east,  and 
occupied  it  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  right  of  his  line  rested  upon  the  Kinzig 
near  the  bridge  of  Neuhof.  The  village  of  Neuhof 
was  also  occupied,  and  the  left  of  his  line  of  in- 
fantry extended  to  the  old  road  from  Gelnhausen, 
near  the  spot  where  it  emerges  from  the  wood 
through  which  Napoleon  was  expected  to  advance. 
In  the  plain  beyond  the  left  of  the  line,  and  a  little 
retired,  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  cavalry  were 
placed  in  echellon,  and  with  them  a  large  propor- 
tion of  light  artillery.  Some  marshy  ground,  with 
woodland  beyond  it,  closed  the  extreme  left. 

On  a  convenient  eminence,  near  the  left  centre,  a 
powerful  battery  of  heavy  artillery  was   concen- 
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trated,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding,  by  its  cross 
fire,  the  point  where  the  road  issues  from  the  wood, 
and  of  preventing  the  enemy's  columns  from  form- 
ing in  the  plain.  TchernichefF,  with  his  Cossacks, 
had  passed  by  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  co- 
lumns, and  joined  the  Bavarians  ;  he  was  posted  in 
rear  of  the  left,  towards  the  marsh,  and  in  obser- 
vation of  the  road  from  Friedberg.  The  Austro- 
Bavarian  line  was  formed  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  skirts  of  the  extensive  woodlands  of  Pappen- 
wald  and  Lambois  through  which  Napoleon's  route 
lay,  and  light  infantry  in  the  wood  was  extended 
along  the  whole  front. 

At  about  noon  on  the  30th  of  October,  Napo- 
leon's tirailleurs  drove  in  some  advanced  posts  that 
were  stationed  farther  in  the  forest,  and  then  en- 
gaged the  skirmishers  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  sufficient  support, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  prevent  any  form- 
ation in  the  plain,  for  a  long  time  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay.  At  length,  Napoleon  reconnoitred  the 
position,  and  observed  that  the  left  flank  was  its 
most  assailable  point;  he  then  brought  his  Old 
Guard  forward  on  the  Gelnhausen  road,  and  by  a 
spirited  attack  cleared  space  enough  for  the  form- 
ation of  his  cavalry.  General  Nansouty,  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  that  of  Sebastiani,  said 
to  have  been  a  force  of  eighty  squadrons,  then  suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding  the  heavy  cannonade  of  the 
Allies,  in  forming  three  lines  which  simultaneously 
attacked  the  Austro-Bavarian  cavalry,  and  the  left 
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of  the  line  of  infantry.  This  overwhelming  cavalry 
attack  being  duly  supported,  ultimately  prevailed ; 
and  a  powerful  artillery  force  having  by  great  exer- 
tions been  brought  forward  by  General  Druot,  to 
oppose  the  heavy  battery  of  the  Allies,  and  support 
the  attack,  while  a  large  column  of  infantry  de- 
bouched near  the  same  point,  and  proceeded  to 
form  upon  the  Allied  left  flank,  the  advantage 
gained  by  Nansouty's  cavalry  attack  was  rendered 
permanent. 

General  Wrede  now  made  his  arrangements  for 
a  retreat  of  his  whole  army  to  his  right,  across  the 
Kinzig.  This  was  a  difficult  operation  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  whole  of  the  infantry  and 
artillery  had  to  move  off  in  succession  from  the 
left,  and  retire  in  rear  of  the  line  by  the  bridge  of 
Neuhof.  The  Allied  cavalry  were  driven  back  to 
Hanau,  which  they  entered  by  the  bridge,  on  the 
Frankfort  road,  and  retired  through  it  under  the 
protection  of  an  Austrian  infantry  brigade,  which 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  town. 

As  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  a  great  superiority  in  cavalry,  it  was 
not  long  in  suspense ;  and  the  retreat  commenced 
before  the  enemy  could  bring  any  large  infantry 
force  into  action  on  their  left.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  in  his  rear,  for 
he  now  had  the  wood  on  his  right  and  the  town  on 
his  left,  enabled  Wrede  to  conduct  his  movement 
in  a  masterly  manner,  and  without  confusion  or 
disaster,  though  not  without  severe  loss  in  killed 
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and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also 
severe,  and  was  chiefly  occasioned  while  forming 
for  the  first  attack,  by  the  well-posted  and  well- 
served  artillery  of  the  Allies. 

Wrede  did  not  attempt  to  hold  the  town  of 
Hanau,  though  perhaps  he  might  have  done  so 
with  safety  and  effect,  if  he  had  occupied  it  in  force 
as  an  entrenched  position,  from  which  to  sally  forth 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  should  resume  his  retreat, 
and  leave  opposed  to  him  only  so  much  force  as  he 
could  follow  and  attack  with  prospect  of  advantage. 
Napoleon  appears  to  have  supposed  that  he  would 
do  so,  for  he  did  not  attempt  the  town  that  day. 
The  Austrian  brigade  remained  in  it  till  night ;  but 
Wrede  retired  by  the  Aschaffenburg  road,  and  took 
up  a  position  across  it  with  his  left  to  the  Maine, 
his  centre  at  the  farm  of  Lehrhof,  and  his  right 
towards  an  extensive  wood.  The  reason  he  as. 
signed  for  not  occupying  the  town  was  his  reluc- 
tance to  expose  it  to  a  bombardment. 

Next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  Napoleon  took 
possession  of  Hanau,  the  Austrian  brigade  retiring 
from  it ;  and  having  caused  the  corps  of  Bertrand, 
Ney,  and  Marmont  to  cross  the  Kinzig,  he  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  Wrede's  new  and  very 
indifferent  position.  Although  this  was  not  a  very 
serious  attack,  the  Allies  were  obliged  about  mid- 
day to  throw  back  their  right,  and  stand  in  line 
with  the  Aschaffenburg  road,  their  backs  to  the 
Maine,  and  the  cavalry  on  their  left  "  en  potence  " 
towards  the  town. 
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The  object  of  this  second  day's  fighting,  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,  was  to  gain  time  for  some  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  as  well  as  the  Young  Guard 
commanded  by  Oudinot,  which  were  arriving  by 
the  Gelnhausen  road,  to  come  up  and  pass  by  in 
safety.  When  this  object  was  accomplished  the 
several  corps  engaged  withdrew  in  succession  as 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  as  they  could,  and  re- 
crossing  the  Kinzig,  partly  by  the  bridge  of  Neuhof, 
and  partly  through  the  town,  they  continued  their 
march  on  Frankfort.  As  soon  as  Wrede  became 
aware  of  the  enemy's  retrograde  movement,  he  gave 
the  order  for  a  general  attack ;  but  before  he  could 
come  up  with  them,  nearly  the  whole  French  army 
had  succeeded  in  working  round  its  opponents,  and 
was  in  full  retreat  upon  the  Frankfort  roads.  Of 
the  corps  of  Bertrand,  which  was  appointed  to  cover 
the  retreat,  there  remained  only  two  battalions  in 
the  town,  and  a  small  rear-guard  at  the  bridge  of 
Neuhof.  The  Bavarians  and  Austrians  lost  no 
time  in  attacking  those  two  strong  posts,  and  carried 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  assault  of  the  bridge  on  the  Frank- 
fort road,  by  which  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the 
town,  and  which  their  rear-guard  obstinately  held, 
that  General  Wrede,  who  had  personally  conducted 
the  Bavarian  attack,  received  a  shot  through  the 
body,  which,  though  it  did  not  prove  mortal,  was 
believed  to  be  so  at  the  time.  The  command 
devolved  upon  the  Austrian  General  Fresnelle. 

After   quitting   Hanau,    Napoleon   retreated  to 
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Frankfort,  where  he  halted  one  day,  while  his  co- 
lumns continued  their  march  towards  the  Rhine. 
On  the  2d  he  went  to  Mayence,  and  his  rear-guard 
retired  from  Frankfort ;  on  the  same  day  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Austro-Bavarian  army. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Hanau  reached 
the  Imperial  head-quarters  at  Meiningen,  it  ap- 
peared to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  pursuit.  The 
Austrian  column  arrived  at  Frankfort  on  the  4th, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  forced  marches 
(but  by  the  circuitous  route  appointed  for  the  re- 
serve by  Schweinfurth,  Wiirzburg,  and  Aschaffen- 
burg,  to  the  southward  of  the  Rhon  Geberge), 
reached  Frankfort  on  the  5th,  and  made  his  entry 
about  noon  at  the  head  of  some  10,000  Russian 
cavalry.  The  infantry  of  the  reserve  could  not 
arrive  till  several  days  later.  The  Austro-Bava- 
rian army  moved  to  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

On  the  5th  Schwartzenburg,  with  his  Austrian 
column,  proceeded  from  Frankfort  to  follow  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat  to  Mayence.  Although 
Napoleon,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  two  or  three  days  before,  he  had 
left  General  Bertrand,  with  5000  men,  on  the  right 
bank  at  Hochheim,  to  improve  its  defences,  and  en- 
trench himself  there  as  an  advanced  post  to  the 
fortress  of  Cassel,  which,  being  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  tete  du  pont 
to  the  flying  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at 
Mayence. 
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This  gave  the  Austrians  the  opportunity  of  win- 
ning the  last  laurels  of  the  campaign  without  the 
participation  of  any  of  their  allies.  Accordingly, 
on  the  9th  of  November,  the  Field-marshal  com- 
manding in  person  directed  the  corps  of  Giulay, 
Bubna,  and  Alois  Lichtenstein,  to  attack  Bertrand's 
post  at  Hochheim.  There  had  not  been  time  to 
complete  the  defences ;  the  place  was  immediately 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  Austrian  standard 
planted  upon  its  ramparts.  Bertrand,  when  forced 
to  abandon  it,  availed  himself  of  some  intervening 
woods,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  garrison 
with  little  loss  and  without  hurry  into  Cassel.  The 
loss  of  the  Austrians,  also,  was  inconsiderable. 
This  affair  terminated  the  campaign  of  1813,  so 
far  as  the  grand  armies  of  the  contending  powers 
were  concerned;  and  the  liberation  of  Germany 
from  Napoleon's  yoke,  which  it  had  been  compelled 
to  endure  in  abject  submission  for  the  preceding 
seven  years,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  then 
accomplished. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  reached  Frankfort  on 
the  6th,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  found 
time  since  the  battle  of  Leipzig  to  visit  Berlin  and 
attend  personally  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
country,  joined  the  two  Imperial  sovereigns  soon 
after. 

Napoleon  sent  Macdonald  to  Cologne  to  assume 
the  command,  and  organise  an  army,  with  all  dili- 
gence, for  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  gave 
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to  Marmont  and  Victor  similar  commissions,  the 
one  at  Mayence,  and  the  other  at  Strasburg,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Upper  and  the  Middle  Rhine ;  and 
having  farther  charged  Kellerman  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  reserve  at  Metz,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
arrived  at  his  palace  of  St.  Cloud  on  the  9  th  of 
November. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  which  suc- 
ceeded, like  the  calm  after  a  storm,  was  not  the 
consequence  of  any  armistice,  but  arose  from  the 
necessity,  common  to  all  the  contending  armies,  of 
repose  sufficient  to  recruit  their  energies,  and  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  another  contest- 
Germany  had  indeed  been  liberated ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  could  not 
be  established  upon  a  safe  and  permanent  basis, 
until  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  nations,  who  had 
been  hunted  up  to  his  stronghold,  but  not  subdued, 
should  be  brought  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  negotia- 
tions, carried  on  at  the  head  of  formidable  armies, 
to  submit  to  restrictions  much  more  binding  than 
any  he  had  yet  been  disposed  to  endure.  But 
although  the  work  of  retribution  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted, the  necessity  of  restoring  the  ranks  (after 
the  losses  incidental  to  the  severe  contest  at  Leip- 
zig, and  the  continual  forced  marches  which  had 
followed,  as  well  as  the  precaution,  no  less  indis- 
pensable, of  providing  supplies  and  means  of  sup- 
port for  a  winter  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country,) 
placed  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Allies  to  pursue 
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their  advantage  any  farther  in  that  campaign. 
For  two  months  they  allowed  themselves  an  in- 
terval of  repose,  intending  to  take  the  field  again 
in  the  month  of  January  1814,  to  cross  the  Ehine 
at  the  head  of  armies  amounting  to  more  than 
200,000  men,  and  with  renewed  vigour  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CONCLUSION,  AND  NOTICE  OF  THE  DANES,  HOLLAND,  DANTZ1G, 
STETTIN,  TORGAU,  ERFURT,  HAMBURG,  WITTENBERG,  MADGE- 
BURG,    HANOVER,    AND   DRESDEN. 

Although  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Author  to  con- 
fine himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  grand  army  with  which  he  was  present,  yet 
to  render  the  history  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in 
Germany  complete,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  take  a 
view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danes,  and  of  the  other 
hostile  forces  that  remained  in  arms  against  the 
Allies,  and  were  in  their  rear  when  they  advanced 
to  the  Rhine ;  as  well  as  of  the  progress  made  by 
a  part  of  the  army  of  the  North  in  the  liberation  of 
Holland. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  Hanover,  the  Prince 
Royal,  with  his  Swedes,  resumed  active  operations 
against  the  Danes,  with  as  much  of  the  army  of 
the  North  as  he  could  devote  to  a  service  in  which 
he  was  personally  most  interested.  He  proceeded, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  to  march  against  Marshal 
Davoust  and  the  Danes,  who  were  together  in  the 
country  of  Holstein,  and  on  crossing  the  Stekenitz 
he  learned  that  Davoust  had  abandoned  his  Allies 
to  their  fate,  and,  notwithstanding,  the  exertions 
of  Woronzof  and  others  to  intercept  him,  had  sue- 
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ceeded  in  throwing  himself,  with  his  French  corps 
d'armee,  into  Hamburg. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse,  who  commanded  the 
Danes,  retreated,  and  was  ultimately  forced  back 
by  Walmoden,  Dornberg,  and  others,  to  Kends- 
burg.  After  some  farther  unavailing  resistance, 
the  King  of  Denmark  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace 
on  such  terms  as  the  Allies  should  think  fit  to 
dictate.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1814,  the  King  of  Denmark 
agreed  to  receive  Swedish  Pomerania,  in  lieu  of 
Norway,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  Sweden ;  he 
also  agreed,  not  only  to  join  the  Alliance,  but  (for 
a  subsidy  of  400,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain) 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  40,000  men. 

In  Holland,  it  was  expected  that  the  arrival  of 
part  of  the  victorious  army  would  produce  political 
effects  destructive  of  French  influence,  and  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Generals  Winzin- 
gerode  and  Bulow,  of  the  army  of  the  North,  were 
accordingly  detached  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
thither ;  and  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them 
successfully.  By  the  12th  of  November  Win- 
zingerode  had  crossed  the  Issel;  and  having  ad- 
vanced and  taken  possession  of  Amersfort  on  the 
18th,  Generals  Arrighi,  Le  Brun,  and  the  other 
French  authorities  found  it  full  time  to  leave 
Amsterdam.  The  population  of  the  town  rose  with 
one  consent,  and  declaring  themselves  independent 
of  France,  they  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  S tad  t holder. 
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On  the  2d  of  December  the  Prince  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  loyalty  and  joy.  On  the  6th  the  first  division  of 
the  British  expedition  arrived  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  disembarked  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

Dantzig  on  the  Vistula  was  defended  by  the 
French  under  General  Rapp,  and  after  a  protracted 
siege  it  was  surrendered  to  Prince  Alexander  of 
"Wurtemberg,  brother  to  the  Empress-mother,  and 
uncle  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  9000  men,  who  became  prisoners  of 
war,  and  on  the  30th  of  November  they  wrere 
marched  into  Kussia. 

Stettin  on  the  Oder  surrendered  on  the  21st  of 
November,  with  a  garrison  of  7600  men. 

Torgau  on  the  Elbe  surrendered  to  General 
Tauenzien  on  the  26th  of  December,  with  its  garri- 
son of  10,000  men. 

Erfurt  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  December ;  but 
the  governor  and  garrison  retired  into  the  strong 
fortress  of  St.  Petersberg.  Upon  this  General 
Wittgenstein  and  General  Kleist,  leaving  a  sufficient 
blockading  force,  proceeded  to  join  the  army  on  the 
Ehine. 

Davoust  retained  possession  of  Hamburg  on  the 
Elbe  till  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In 
the  mean  time  he  gave  employment  to  a  blockading 
force  of  35,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Ben- 
ingsen;  but  the  town  was  spared  the  disastrous 
consequence,  of   a  siege  or  bombardment.      The 
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garrison  may  have  amounted  to  20,000  men ;  but 
after  their  long  confinement  the  troops  were  in  a 
very  unhealthy  state. 

At  the  close  of  1813,  Wittenburg  on  the  Elbe 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy;  but  as  soon 
as  Torgan  surrendered,  General  Tauenzien  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  press  the  siege  of  Wittenburg, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  taking  this  fortress. 
Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe  also  remained  in  a  state  of 
blockade  at  the  end  of  1813. 

The  active  and  brilliant  services  of  Generals 
Walmoden,  Tettenborn,  and  Dornberg,  had  pre- 
pared the  north  of  Germany,  including  Hanover, 
for  its  final  liberation.  This  was  accomplished 
when  the  army  of  the  North  passed  through  the 
Hessian  and  Hanoverian  territories,  after  Napoleon 
had  been  driven  from  Erfurt;  and  on  the  19th  of 
December  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  arrived  to  take 
possession  of  Hanover. 

At  Dresden,  General  St.  Cyr,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  elude  or  repulse  his  blockading  enemies,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  some  of  the  other 
forces  on  the  Elbe,  was  induced  to  capitulate  to 
General  Klenau,  who  had  been  sent  back  from 
Leipzig  to  reinforce  General  Tolstoi's  corps  and  the 
other  forces  of  the  Allies  that  were  left  in  observa- 
tion. By  this  capitulation  General  St.  Cyr  and 
Mouton,  Comte  de  Lobau,  were  actually  suffered, 
without  waiting  for  its  ratification,  to  march  out 
with  the  1st  and  14th  corps,  the  whole  effective 
force  of  the  garrison,  without  arms,   but  not  as 
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prisoners, — the  terms  only  requiring  their  peace- 
able return  to  France,  and  that  they  should  not 
serve  again  till  exchanged.  These  terms  were  not 
ratified,  and  the  French  Generals,  with  their  un- 
armed followers,  had  reached  Altenberg  when  they 
were  halted,  and  the  option  was  given  them,  either 
to  return  to  Dresden,  with  the  promise  that  every 
thing  should  be  restored  to  them  in  the  same  state 
as  when  the  capitulation  was  accepted,  or  else  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  St.  Cyr  yielded  to  the 
"  droit  du  plus  fort,"  and  decided  on  choosing  the 
latter  alternative  :  1759  officers,  including  the  two 
chiefs,  and  many  other  distinguished  generals,  and 
33,744  rank  and  file,  was  the  amount  of  the  garri- 
son of  Dresden.  Of  these,  about  6000  were  left 
sick  in  the  city,  and  these,  as  well  as  their  comrades, 
who  had  marched  unarmed  into  Bohemia,  were 
ultimately  made  prisoners  of  war. 


THE    END. 
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